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lemperature variations and its ex 
tremes, more than any other factor, 
tend to shorten the life of a pavement. 

lor this reason, the of 


hiENACO Asphalt in 


(anada 1s of real interest 


rece rd 
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severe climate 1s 


a paving material’s durability 
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Winters 
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lheir condition today is ex 
cellent in spite of the difficulties en 
countered. Furthermore, they prom 


ise vears of additional service 
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Their ability to survive the ex 


tremes of temperature—supplemented 


by the ease with which they absori) ; 
traffic impact and their perfect water- c 
proot quality—explains the presence . 
of TEXACO Asphalt pavements in 

1400 U. S. and Canadian municipali 


ties today 
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In 1889 this main was laid by the old New 
Orleans Water Co. On the left it is shown 
being salvaged 24 years later. And on the 
right, in popes condition, the same pipe is 
being relaid in the water system 0, 
Port Arthur, Texas. 











SUALLY when cast iron pipe is laid, it is in the 
ground for good. It can be forgotten. A century 
or two of service is no uncommon record. 


But, in rare instances, pipe lines must be removed 
as in the case of this main installed many years ago 
in New Orleans. The left-hand photograph shows it 
being taken out of the ground in perfect condition, 
after almost a quarter century of service. And at the 
right you see the same pipe starting again in service 
under the streets of Port Arthur, Texas. Nothing could 
illustrate more forcefully the age-defying quality of 
good cast iron pipe. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 


Philadelphia: 142 1 Chestnut St. San Francisco: 3d & Market Sts. 
Chicago:122S0. Michigan Blvd. ano UT Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 
Birmingham: 1st Ave. & 20th St. Dallas: Akard &Commerce Sts. 


Buffale: 957 East Ferry Street 


Cleveland:1150 East 26th Street General Offices: 


“oe Burlington, NewJersey 
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After 24 Years 


this cast iron pipe starts a new job 
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[Derren Scarxs 


(Cast now Purt t- Founpay 0p) 
Make: : 











Much helpful data for the 
engineer and contractor is con- 
tained in the U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe Handbook. Write for 
your copy now. 


Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 
Minneapolis: 6th Street & 
Hennepin Avenue 














The First Woman Mayor 
of Southampton Visits 
{merican Cities 


66 1] IS Worship,” Mrs. Lucia Marian 
Foster-Welch, Mayor of South- 


ton, England, arrived in New York on 
August 20 on the “Leviathan” accompa- 
nied by Mayoress Mrs. Dorothy Marian 


Paton, and was accorded the honors of the 
ity by Mayor Walker, after which they 
left for other American cities 
the 
gold-corded 


The visiting 
official wore scarlet robe the 
t? ditional black tri- 
ind a heavy mayorial chain of gold 
which she described as of sixteenth century 
workmanship 

His Worship” as a term for the 
haired litle woman of past middle 


of office, 
beaver 


orne, 


greyv- 


has 


igge 


n incongruous sound as has the “Sir.” or 
“Mr. Mayor” by which she is habitually 
addressed, but the terms are of immemor- 


ible usage for the mayors of English cities 
ind the first woman to occupy the position 
in Southampton has not 
of centuries’ standing 

The Mayor also bears the rank 
of Admiral of the Port of South- 


upset a custom 





(| St 
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impton, a dignity conferred upon 


} olde rs of he I prese nt office by 
Henry IV Her Admiral’s flag, 
which she brought with her, was 


Harold A. 
hoisted to the 
when the 
was nearing port 

touch of pageantry 
arrival of the 


when 


ordered by Captain 
Cunningham to be 
main mast “Leviathan” 
Hence was a 
given the 
woman who de clare d 
interviewed that came 
primarily to fulfill a long-cherished 
dream of seeing America but also 
to old that has 
historical records 
ibout our beginnings 

“I wish,” said, “to correct 
in impression in the United States 
that the ‘Mayflower’ sailed from 
Plymouth, England. The famous 
illy sailed from South- 
and put into Plymouth 
through stress of weather.” Com- 
editorially upon this re- 
us by “His Wor- 


to 


she 


correct an error 


crept into our 


she 


crait. re 
impton 


menting 


minder brought 


ship,” the lady Mayor of South- 
impton, the Neu York Times 
refers to the fact that both the MRS. 


“Speedwell” and the “Mayflower” 











ich | F.9 ) 
bile, a cha oO 
officially provided as perquisites of Street Widening for Present Con- 
Honor, too, as well as social responsibility venience and Future Economy 
ests upon the mayoress of an English city i js ( Planning Cor! . . 
nd even thoug he mavor 1s a woman Portland . } heey p 
ores s still a separat le of 
1912 
n oO 
I yuld g re 
al Vide i osing 
thor ul how 
con I t 
the ’ 
I} larg ! 
eided il body 
who » ¢ ea lar 
of tl no gination 
on I nha It t er to 
Wa ( no 
more here and let the provide 
their wn wide streets and | irks 
It will be easier for the people of 
1980 to pay the high price « that 
day tl . I Oo the 
A f ul I 
ther where 
{ I hods h led 
' } 
I h h can 
be | ig t the 
vrong In 187 \ oO 
G 1 Aver Qt 
I So.000 In 1925 
LUCIA MARIAN FOSTER-WELCH, MAYOR OF i less extel e widening he- 


SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND, GREETED BY MAYOR JAMES I cost Ss] 


sailed from Southampton, adding J. WALKER OF NEW YORK ON HER VISIT TO THE Wi | ( s 0 
that had the first proved seaworthy, UNITED STATES 1875 $5,000 000 1925 
Plymouth never would, perhaps, I I Ang g 
have come into the story at all. “It would = resj onsibility lo this office Mrs. Fost Ninth I re I I 
be interesting to speculate how the whol Welch appointed her daughter at the 1 go this ‘ a 
history of America would have been her own election. The Mayor holds cost of $1,000, | 
changed if they had reached the destina- fice tor a year only, becoming \ 
tion for which they set out, and had piration of her term of offic Di IS abo I 
planted a colony on Manhattan Mayor S900 ,000 he extre! t 
Island or Long Island or Staten Island or i 
some other place ‘about Hudson’s river.” Existing Municipal Markets g 

The visiting official enjoys the distinc- § ike Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
tion, among others, of being the first of the U. 8S. Department of Agri 
woman Sheriff in England. She is also ture discusses the economic aspects of pub- Articles Worth Special Attention 
chairman of the Southampton Health lic markets in an adequate and efficient n the part « 1 cit ger 
Committee and is proud of the fact that manner in this issue ige 131 The Method lraf Sig (Cor 
her city has achieved the lowest death recent attempt to compile statis is to. trol and Meaning of Green, Red and Yel 
rate of any English port city. In this de- existing public markets througho I t ge 92, referring he final 
partment of her official activities she is in United States which has come to tl t of the Model Mur | Traffie Or 
keen competition with Miss Margaret tion of THe American City was a joint dinance; “Competitive Designs for a City 
Beavan, Lord Mayor of Liverpool, whose study made in 1926 by the New York Hall,” page 97; and “How the ¢ Man 
splendid efforts in behalf of child health State Conference of Mayors and Other ager Idea Got Its Start in Americ page 
improvement were recently reported in Municipal Officials and the New York 19 and 111 
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HE three elevated tanks represented in the 


sketches above have the same capacity 
(1,000,000 gals.) and the same height at the top. 


But they don’t give anywhere near the same 
service. Suppose water must be delivered at 
36-pounds pressure at the tank base. The 
ellipsoidal-bottom tank at the right holds its 
entire capacity above the level necessary to 
maintain this pressure. 


The tank in the center holds 749,800 gallons 
above the same level. The tank at the left has 
even less “effective capacity,’ as it has only 
508,500 gallons above the 84-foot elevation. 


This comparison of tank designs and “effec- 
tive capacities” is not restricted to large tanks. 
It holds true for any size or height to top. 
When you need water at a definite minimum 
pressure you must have the necessary eleva- 
tion, and any capacity below that elevation is 
not of service. 


Horton ellipsoidal-bottom tanks are propor- 
tioned so that they give maximum “effective 
capacity’ for their total height. Ask our 
nearest office for information or quotations 
from them. 


Cuicaco BripcE & IRoN Works 


CHICAGO ee sueaseteten 2127 Old Colony Bldg. 
NEW YORK.. 7 ; 3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
CLEVELAND........ ...2236 Union Trust Bldg. 
DALLAS : .....+.3306 Magnolia Bldg. 
ATLANTA nS saceesscence Ean aeeae. 
METIS... . css sceucusdeocvenauncomoens 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
i tin Gud t's. Sea ea hoe Nain bbaee wae Apartado 2507 


HORTON 


AC-96G iray 
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Covered or Uncovered 
Reservoirs? 


WARL J. LAUTER, Chief Chemist of 
C the Delecarlia filtration plant, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the convention of the 
American Water Works Association in 
San Francisco, presented a paper which 
discussed and compared three years’ bac- 
teriological, microscopic ind chemical tests 
on an open and a covered reservoir in the 
city of Washington, D. C., both receiv- 
ing the same supply from the slow sand 
filtration plant, chlorination during this 
period being intermittent. All tests point 
conclusively to the covered type as being 
the more desirable for a supply impounded 
within the city or in 
quented 


ireas much fre- 


The Removal of Hydrogen 
Sulphide from Water 

N his paper on Hydrogen Sulphide Re- 

moval and Water Softening at Beverly 
Hills, Calif., read before the convention 
of the American Water Works Association, 
R. L. Derby, Sanitary Engineer with Sal- 
isbury, Bradshaw and Taylor, consulting 
engineers, of Los Angeles, states that the 
principal water-supply of Beverly Hills is 
derived from wells containing hydrogen 
sulphide. The water is also hard. Growths 
of Beggiatoa and sulphide-forming bacteria 
were troublesome. The latter compl te ly 
nulified the benefits of aeration, so that 
the water uptown was often higher in hy- 
drogen sulphide than that leaving the 
aerator. Various remedial measures were 
unsuccessful, until an experimental filter 
plant of 70,000 gallons per day was in- 
stalled. Aeration and retention for sev- 
eral hours with a dosage of lime and 
alum, followed by rapid sand filtration, 
gave a satisfactory effluent with low hy- 
drogen sulphide content. Based on the 
results of this experimental plant, a mod- 
ern rapid sand gravity filter of 7.25 mil- 
lion gallons daily capacity was built, and 
was placed in operation in May. 


The Cost of Installing Meters 
and Meter Vaults 


N the Seventieth Annual Report of the 

Louisville Water Co., Inc., which func- 
tions as the Municipal Water Department 
of the city of Louisville, Ky., for the year 
ending December 31, 1927, are published 
some interesting data on the cost of in- 
stalling meters and of installing meter 
vaults. 

The average cost per meter for install- 
ing 3,889 5<-inch domestic meters was 
$8.63; for 233 34-inch meters, $12.22; for 
137 1-inch meters, $17.42; for 60 1'%-inch 
meters, $33.68; for 53 2-inch meters, $53.- 
50; for 7 3-inch meters, $105.55; for 11 
4-inch meters, $172.02; and for 3 6-inch 
meters, $480. 

The cost of installing 2,942 vaults for 
54-inch meters was $9.25; 130 vaults for 
34-inch meters, $9.25; 100 vaults for 1- 
inch meters, $9.25; 50 vaults for 1%4-inch 
meters, $19.13; 40 vaults for 2-inch meters, 
$19.97; 7 vaults for 3-inch meters, $36.- 
17; 8 vaults for 4-inch meters, $41.53; 3 
vaults for 6-inch meters, $79.60. 
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Water-Supply Service in Moscow 


\ P. PRUDNIKOV, Chief Enginee: 
L\. the Moscow Water-Supply S 


who, in ith J. Andronov, Pr 
dent of the Borough of Khamovniki, ¢ 
of Moscow, is visiting the United Stat 
study the water-supply systems of vario 
American cities, reports 

“While the present population 
citv of Moscow totals 2,250,000 and 1s 35 
per cent above that of 1913, w 

mption has more than doubled sir 
the pre-war years and amounts now ) 
ver 50,000,000 gallons per day. Further 
substantial in water 5 

re expected ¢ veal ) I 1950 
the daily i nd will probably 1 I 


150,000,000 gallons. In order to insur 
the needed w iter-supply the Moscow 
Munieiy il Council rye 
involving expenditures of over $80,000,000 
It will probably be necessary to draw 
Volga or Oka Rivers abo 


75 miles from Moscow The construction 


is considering pr t 


water from the 


of several stations which will furnish the 


city with an additional 30,000,000 gallons 
of water daily by 1933 is to be started im- 
mediate ly.” 

Mr. Andronov stated that the budget of 
the Moscow province for the current year 
is $155.000.000, of which the education 
ind health departments receive $41,000,- 
000, municipal and provincial undertak- 
ings and improvements and _ industries 
$97,000,000, and administrative and other 
departments $17,000,000. The 
the Moscow municipal administration 
alone is $53,000,000, about a third of which 
is to be spent for improvements and new 
construction in_ transportation, 
supply and sewer systems and parks. Thi 
expenditures for municipal improvements 
are increasing rapidly and it is planned 
to spend for this purpose within the next 
five years a total of over $150,000,000. 


budget of 


water- 


More Water from Wells 
CCORDING to a recent statement of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, about 
half the inhabitants of the United States, 
and fully three-fourths of the public water- 
works, are supplied with water obtained 
from wells. Hence, the problems of de- 


veloping well-water supplies are of great 
practical importance. 

The rocks that furnish the well water 
differ greatly one from another in their 
texture and consequently in the quantity 
of water that they will yield and the rate 
at which they will yield it 


The need of 








lefir ata in regard hydro- 
we . es of water-bearing materials 
s long been recognized by geologists 
nd engineers 
With I t t portance of 
ter-su lies has « 1 deman 
r definit la ra hods test 
g samples water-bearing sand and 
ks. To meet this need, the Geological 
survey est shed a hvydrologie labora 
ry and | recently issued a report as 
Water S ‘aper 596-F, by Norah 
Dowell S t ised and 
! re 1 ng the physi- 
cal properties I ious water bearing 
1! bearing materials collected 
New Jet Montar nd Idaho 
Laboratory Apparatus for 
Sewage Works 
b Gps ( tee on Laborat \ 
t New Jerse Sewage W 
\ rt t lr} 
Ani M the A d 
al | 
Wit] 
( i I 
sail 
i, wl 
le 
H | 1 
H 
: - 
For | g Lal 
ng some rm ol secondal treatment 
ratus ) idition to that given in the 
ond list will be required tor determina- 
ions of ammonia, nitrite ind nitrate 
nitrogen 
Tests for acidity, alkalinity and chloride 
can also be run with the apparatus of 
List 3. Only a few extra chemicals are 
necessary These are given at the end of 
the third list 
No attempt has been made to include 
ipparatus Ior such determinations as total 
nitrogen, soluble material, etc., as these are 
sually rur. only at the larger plants and 
require an experienced chemist. The ma- 


terial listed can be furnished by practically 
iny chemical equipment supply house 
The lists are published in iges 34, 
35 and 36 of the Proceedings of the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the New Jersey 
Works Association, which may be 
from the Secretary, John R 


Bound Brook, N. J 


fal} 
iull ON |} 


~ewade 
secure d 


I Jownes 


Water and Sewer Officials 
will find various important articles in this 


g 4 Modern 4.000.000-Gal- 


issue, inciudal!r I 
lon Purification Plant ge 87 An Out 
line of Water Softening ge 90; 
Diversion of Funds from Water Dey 
ments for Other Municipal Purpose 
page 101; “Chemical Treatment of Dairy 
Waste at Bad Axe, Mich page 122; and 
A House-to-House Canvass of Sewer Con- 
nections on a Separate System, page ldo 
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are the same design 
those 
stallations at Ponca City, 
homa, Carthage, Missouri 


Marquette, Michigan. 








The two 1250 horsepower Nord- 
berg Diesel Engines shown here 
found 


outstanding municipal 


in 
in- 
Okla- 


and 








The Advantages 
of Diesel Power 


The number of Diesel Engines that 
have been installed in municipally 
owned plants in the last few years and 
the intense interest that city officials 
are showing in equipment that wiil 
perform with greater efficiency is evi- 
dence of a realization of the advantages 
of Diesel power. 








The Nordberg Diesel Engine is the 
ideal unit for the municipality where 
only electric service is demanded. No 
power of similar size can equal it as a 
producer of low cost power, while its 
dependability makes it applicable for 
this important service. 










Municipal officials can render their 
communities a real service by investi- 
gating the merits of Nordberg Diesels. 
Bulletin NY-3 describes them. 


NordbergMfg{o Milwaukee 
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JUTN BD. DAAL 
Supt. of Water Works, North 
Tonawanda 
(Appointed 1901) 





WILLIAM A. MCUAFFRKEY 
Supt., Dept. of Water, Oswego 
(Appointed 1916) 





BRYAN J. BOYLE 
Director of } + aad Works, 


Buff 
(Appointed 1922) 


























CHARLES B. GILCRIST JOHN A. KVUKSCHEN 
Supt., Water Dept., Commr. of Public Works 
Newburgh Middletown 
(Appointed 1907) (Appointed 1911) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 9—Portraits of 
W ater-Works Officials in Four- 
teen Cities of New York State 











Cc. LELAND WOOD 
~~~ Dept., 


erkimer 
(Appointed 1926) 


HARRY MENCE A. J. ADAMS 
Supt. of weet Works, Chief — Dept., 
yac. 
(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1924) 


WILLIAM W. BRUSH EDWARD J. COONEY 
Chief Engr., Dept. of Water Mgr., Water Works, Port 
Supply, Gas & Elec., New York Chester 
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(Appointed 1926) 
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Supt., Bureau of Water, 
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These specially rolled steel sections with 
their thick protecting faces are placed in 
the curb forms before concrete is poured 
and so become an integral part of the con- 
struction. They give.to the,curb a wear- 
proof, shockproof nose that is permanent 
assurance against cracking and chipping. 
Furnished in standard lengths of 8 feet, 
10 feet and 12 feet and supplied 

bent to radius for corners. 
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Yes—we should like you to mention THE AMERICAN City. 











Who Wants an Incinerator 
in His Back Yard? 
HE location of garbage incineration 
plants has a direct bearing on the cost 
ol garbage disposal Where such plants 
re located at a distance, either on the out- 
kirts of the citv or outside the city lim- 
its. the cost of collection and haulage 
ns high. Improvements in garbage in- 
cineration methods now make it possibl 
to erect incinerators within a short dis- 
nee from residential or commercial dis- 
ricts without creating a nuisance 
No home owner, business house or in- 
istry has wanted an incinerator near 


his home or place of business The possi- 
bility of odors, the presence of smoke or 
dust given off, and the constant passing ol! 


garbage ind rubbish wagons has been suff 
cient to arouse strenuous local objections 
The mere attempt to locate incineration 
plants in residential or commercial dis- 
tricts has aroused bitter protest and 

many cases has resulted in lawsuits and 
injunction proceedings by nearby propert 
owners Such has been the customary 

titude of the public toward the location of 
incinerators nearby, but that this attitude 
is slowly changing is evidenced by the 
number of cities that are now operating 
garbage disposal plants within their city 
limits without objection on the part of 
the surrounding property owners. The fol- 
lowing cities, iccording to the New York 
State Bureau of M inicipal Information 
have within the city limits incineration 
nts which are operating with little ob- 
tion trom nearby property owners 

The Charleston, W. Va., incinerator 1s 
vithin a few blocks of the City Hall near 
the center ol po; itlation Che reluse in- 


cinerator of Pasadena, Calif., is im the 


heart of the city on a prominent | 
rd surrounded on all sides by exclusi 
hotels and by residential districts of the 
sort that has given the city the distinc- 
known as the city of mul- 
ind mansions aré¢ 


ty to the incine- 





it of the smoke- 
ck and within easy range of odors if 
The Los Angeles incinerator 1s near 
he industrial district In 
Montevideo, Uruguay, the incinerator 1s 
located seven blocks from the municipal 
on the new Wilson Boulevard in 
fine residential district. One oi the new 
incinerators of the city of St. Louis, Mo 
inds on the banks of the Mississij 
few blocks from the heart of the business 


district During the first five months of 
operation no complaints were received 

The plant at New Orleans, La., is on 
a street in a modest residential district 
with homes within 106 feet The incine- 
rator at Beaumont, Texas, is within two 
blocks of the main business district and 
adjacent to a poles station No com- 
plaints have been received 

The location of the garbage incinerator 
installed in 1927 at Louisville, Ky., is in 
a factory and warehouse district, yet suffi- 
ciently near the residential area to prov: 
a nuisance should the least odor escape 
Not a single complaint has been made 


and two more incinerators are to be ip- 
stalled within the city limits 
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5.62 for 14 Months! 


—AND STILL SHE FLASHES 





Flasher Mechanism W&T Dry Battery Flasher 
showing batteries, flasher mechanism and 
automatic lamp changer 


Fourteen months ago we made a 
very difficult warning flashing signal 
installation for the New Jersey State 
Highway Department on a narrow, very 
heavily travelled bridge on Route No. 4. 


This bridge takes all of the traffic 
from New York and Northern New 
Jersey to the Jersey shore resorts. Be- 
cause of the excessive vibration and 
numerous accidents that had previously 
occurred at this point, it was considered 
the most difficult point in the State at 
which a flasher could be tested. 


The results have exceeded our ex- 
pectations. The flasher is still flashing, 
giving its bright warning sixty times a 
minute—and during this whole period 
the total upkeep cost was $5.62. The 
batteries were changed once. Burned 
out lamps were immediately replaced by 
the automatic lamp changer. 


Less than a cent and a third a day— 
and not a single accident since its instal- 
lation! 


Write for Technical Publication No. 86 





LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD 


’ 


WALLACE &§ TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE 


ST. LOUIS 
TORONTO, CANADA 





- NEW JERSEY 


SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


Also see our advertisement on Back Cover 








It’s very nice of you to mention Taz American City. 
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CHARLES H. WELLS W. E. SARVER EDWARD A. FISHER CHALMERS C. MILLER 





r, > i 
Cue — ae. S vuitte City Engineer, Canton City Engineer, Lakewood City Engineer, Lorain 
(Appointed 1902) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1918) 





CITY 
ENGINEERS 


Installment No. 3—Portraits 
of City Engineers in Four- 


City Engineer, Lancaster City Engineer, Bellaire 
(Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1919) 






































————____—__—__ 
JOHN M. POWELL ROBERT H. SIMPSON ARCH E. CAMPBELL W. 8S. HARVEY 
ngin . bl: 
City Engineer, Elyria es rg Fe all _— City Engineer, Jackson City Engineer, Warren 
(Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1921) 

















CARLETON E. RICE D. M. NORTHRUP JOHN H. WADSWORTH FRED EB. SWINEFORD 


City Engineer, Massillon City Engineer, Kenmore City Engineer, Norwood Director sa gy Service, 
(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1928) 
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We cordially invite you W . 
to visit our exhibit at ‘ , 
the Recreation Con- . ] 
gress in Atlantic City, . 
October Ist - 6th, 1928 PAT. APPLD.FOR 
// / 40-and more- 
/ 1 children at one time 
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lowest witoed, lewtiinsind outfit fon the 
maticoe today—per child stosiimadaael 























or ind more children can use the Safe hand holds are found at every point and 
Ever We Whirling Climb No. M-555 at the higher the child climbs, the closer he is to 
hen dnine tone s first cost is s 3] ' 8 
he e time and its first cost 1s surprisingly the center of the outfit (an important fact). 
$160.00 F.O.B. facies ond of th 
- MtAInS It is Sdfe, durable, good-looking all the way 
a erry-go-round style and the chil through, and supplies a mighty fine lot of 
lren lb all over it good mass fun afd exercise. 
10 feet in diameter and 7% feet high. All weight 
Buy one, as were: Buy one, 
lb is suspended from the top head, which contains ll b 
ou u 7 ou u 
y y a 5 ton capacity Timken radial thrust roller bear y ; y 
more! ; . more! 
ing. s 
- aoe 


Catalog No. 20 tells about the 161 different types and sizes of amoral play- 


ground apparatus found in the EverWear line. 


‘ 
THE EVERWEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


The leader for 21 yeurs. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Playgrounds Tend to Enhance 
Surrounding Land Values 


\HE old theory that i nlavgrou 


1 ru 


r ne ns 
| down property ilues in its im! 
icinity has been ex loded by the re- 
on public recreation recently issued 
the Regional Plan of New York and 
It Environs It has been shown to 
ble it least in the metropolitan 
} he report, which is based upon 
or six \ rs oO research and which 
es the results of detailed investigations 
s to th lues of land adjacent to sev 
iving I Ss in Manhattan ind two 
Brooklyt 
Playgrounds do not cause any retarda- 
on in the natu il rise ol land v ilues, but 
ther, in s instances, are shown re 
s nsil oO! consider ible increases in 
ues The substance ol the repo! 
this phase of its whole subject 1s tl 
| grounds in business and indust1 
" gl orhoods have littl effect on §s 
rounding values; large lots, when 
! 1\ residen al distri ncreas¢ ul 
of the bordering property as do pub- 
( irks: land values are not shown to 
} e decreased after the establishment 


vgrounds; and increases 
nd values around playgrounds take place 
uniformly when all the plav- 


n | sides ol 
ground med for residential purposes 


idjacent pla 


ire Zz 
The 


which 
ped 


playgrounds ire well 


ed, planted, equiy ind su 


i isCa} } I 

sed. the report further shows, are the 
ones around which land values are most 
ik o show a substantial increase 


A Great Lake-Shore Park 
Project for Chicago 


VHE Parks and Public Recreation Cor 
‘| mittee of Chicago, of which Philiy I 
Seaman. General Director of the Jewish 
People’s Institute s chair in, working 1n 
ce eration with the Chicago City Clul 
e resent engaged in what 1s consid 
ered oO! ot the finest moves vet made lm 
t} interes he preservation of larg 
reas of open space for play purposes for 
tl bene ) I city and state 

The following resolution has been 


red by a City 


hopes to get an 


Committee, which 


g propriation at the next 
regular sess the stat legislat ire ll 
1929 permitting the realization of the pro 


ect 


WHEREAS g g wre of I 
Michigan f 4 point nort the 
Waukegan, I t the Wisconsin state 
ea f ne bluffs ‘ 
sand dul lagoons 
‘ gI I x t ak, | 
and inique variety of fh 1 faut 

WHEREAS rea t inoccuple 
building, or industrial r suburban deve 
anda 

WHEREAS region offers the last ops i 
nit for the state of Illinois to secure a State Park 
owned by and available peo} of el 
tire stat slong the larges 
of fresh water in or bordering on the state 
Illinois, and 

WHEREAS, the stat f Indiana with sma 
state wealth alle populat na s 
trated in the northern end of the st is, n 
thele st aside a Dunes Park of me 2,200 a 

dering the shores of Lake Michigan f 
than three mules ible both to the people of 
Indiana and the people of Illinois, and 


on of pop- 


WHEREAS, the increasing concentrat 
ulation in the northwestern part of the state o! 
Illinois makes the setting aside of park and re 
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Help for the Amateur Play 
Producer 


‘ , ‘Tee 
RESOLVED ¢ ng t 
Lake M gan nort £4 f W 
Ww . . t : 
S P I ( 1) } 
R \ 
15 } \ \ . 
‘ , M M I H 
RESOLVED this I M 


Cincinnati’s Recreational 
Affairs Progress 


Vews Notes from Playland 


ss 0 ( Ci 
1,120,000 rsons irticl ed i 
Ss acti rovided by the Rec ( 
(‘ommiissio! These included playgr 
vities, dl t I | . , 





Axi 1 f I S16 O00 

iched : 

nt T g . : 
cities Idit nd ; 
thelr ‘ i M | 
$150,000 for the perm 
of the Cor ssions holding } 

, 

vhicl s now ng r 
be expected to result In ever , 0 

ressive t vr ti 
re re ort i ) hic T 

' 
ove el yned publication 


Minneapolis Children Live in a 
Vake-Believe Come True 


KY RYBODY in Minne In This Issue 

4 feet high and thers had Rect 

fectly splendid time for two days during 
\ugust playing at being xies, elves, D 

fairies, gnomes and all kinds of “litt 
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RE YOU one of the voters who has not yet voted on the voting 
A machine? 


New York City now employs 3,000 machines—in every pre- 
cinct in the city. Over 1,800 other cities and towns throughout the 
United States use them. Progressive cities, large and small, are in- 
stalling them as they come to realize that this modern mechanical | I~ 


ballot is the only accurate way. 























ballots, fraud are eliminated. 


The installation cost is quickly absorbed by savings. And : 
long waits at the polls, uncertainty fo counnt, spoiled 
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Write today for illustrated, descriptive folders 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 


JAMESTOWN ~ ~ NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





VOTING 


MACHINES 
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in Important New Index to 
Zoning Decisions 
YDWARD M. BASSETT and Frank B 
K Williams have classified all of the 
ye important court decisions on zoning 
to March 1, 1928, in a book called 
Zoning Cases in the United States.” The 
ollection of cases made during the last 
en years by the Zoning Committee of 
New York was used as a basis. This col- 
lection is undoubtedly the most complete 
in this country, as it includes many cases 
outside of the official reports, 
which were never printed. 
The new volume is not 


some of 


a digest but a 
citation of all state and federal opinions, 
grouped under 42 heads, such as billboards, 
board of appeals, building lines, garage, 
height, interim ordinance, permit, non- 
conforming use and undertaking establish- 
ment. An alphabetical index and an in- 
dex of cases by added. The 
value to city at- 
officials connected 
framing of new zoning ordinances 


states are 
book will be of great 
torneys as well as to 
with the 
or the administration of those now in ex- 
istence 

This work will ultimately appear as part 
of Volume VI of the Survey volumes of 
the Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs, 130 East 22d Street, New York 
City, but to satisfy an immediate de- 
mand it is being printed now separately 
It will be ready for 
September 15 at $2.00 
Plan office 


about 
a copy, from the 


distribution 


Regional 


The Municipal Bond Market 


NIX 
J the selling 4 per cent 
bonds at a substantial premium and wer 
advised by bankers that first-grade munici- 
pal securities were definitely headed for a 
3% per cent basis 

A few days ago, Los Angeles borrowed 
$4,800,000 and had to pay a 4.49 per cent 
rate for the accommodation 

The explanation of this severe drop in 
bond values is to be found in the money 
market, and the answer to the credit 
stringency which has forced up short-term 
money rates is the stock market. Con- 
sequently, interested in the 
bond market outlook is trying to figure out 
what is going to happen to the four-year- 
old bull market for stocks 

It does not require a great deal of time 
or a profound knowledge of finance and 
economics to understand what has hap- 
pened to the money market. Readily ac- 
cessible and reliable statistics show that a 
expansion of bank credit has oc- 
curred in recent years and that this expan- 
sion did not come to an end last year 
when we began to lose gold. On the con- 
trary, it has reached its greatest volumé¢ 
during the past year while gold has been 
flowing steadily out of the country. The 
record also shows that the most important 
factor in the expansion of credit has been 
the borrowing of money to carry securities 
on margin 
terest 


months ago, the leading cities of 


country were 


every one 


vast 


A sharp rise in short-term in- 
rates and the 


drop in bond prices 
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Ohio Cities May Regulate Sub- 
division of Land Outside Limits 
Sie Supreme Court of Ohio, according 
to the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, has recently declared con- 
stitutional a provision of the Ohio General 
Code requiring plats of land within thre+ 
miles of the city limits to have the writ- 
ten approval of the city planning commis 
sion as a condition precedent to the right 
of the owner of the land to record his plat 
The decision was given in the case of th 
Prudential Realty 
Youngstown 
Judicial decision upholding the 


the State 


Co-op Company) 
right © 
Legislature to give cities extra- 


mural powers in subdivision control have 


By SANDERS SHANKS, Jr 


Eprror, THe Bono Buyer 
that a re 
bond market must 
developments which will have 

relieving the 
credit resources 


follows 
the trend of the 


tion ind versal 


iwalt 
one or more 
the effect of Strain on our 

A sharp reduction of security 
decline in 
substantial 


loans i 
business 


general 
gold 


activity; or 


imports, would mean 


easier credit conditions and prepare thé 
way for a better bond market None of 
these developments is yet in sight, how- 
ever. Business is good and promises to 
show further improvement this fall and 
winter The stock market does not de- 
cline, nor does speculative interest 1n 


stocks wane 
eral 


in the face of increasing ger 


n- 


business and company earnings. As 


was inevitable in the face of such a sit 


\ I 
$15,000 Rutland, Vt 
17.000 Omaha Nebr 
350,000 Stamford, ¢ 
93,935 Topeka, Kar 
65,500 Portland, O 
1.879.000 Clevelanc U 
39.000 N Tarrytown, N. \ 
31,651 Fostoria, Ol 
4,800,000 Los Angels ( 
147,000 Linden, N. J., § D 
11,500 Port Okla » D 
25.000 H iR O 
75,000 Ma \ - D 
1.074.000 H t i " ? 
37,000 Ar \ 
15,000 Hardee ¢ t S , 
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in Michigan 
ind in the District of Columbia 


been hands d down prev iously 





In recommendations worked out jointly 
nd adopted by the National 
of Real Estate Boards and th 


City Planning Conference 


Association 

National 
extension ol! 
ich power is held to be fundamental to 
he successful and far-s 


rnted deve lor ment 


Indiana Enforces Ban Against 
Political Posters on Highways 


WD fps a rule made some four years 
/ ago abolishing | advertising from 
tate highways, the State Highway Com 
mission of Indiar has recently requested 
political candidates to keep their posters 
ind plac irds oll the right-ol-way ol state 
roads 

Recommendations made some time ago 


Committee of the Na- 
teal Estate 


Association's 


by the City Plan 


tional Association of Boards 


in furtherance of the stand 


for elimination 


oO lacements Irom scenk 
regions call pal llar attention to signs 
tacked to trees ed on telegraph poles 


urge those 


ind the like ind especially 








who ispire to iT offies ol intarilv te 
ibstain Irom such advertising in the in 
terests ol conservatior oO CO I in 
ilues 
On Pages 

96, 104, 112, 161, 163, 175, 179, 181 and 183 
vill be found artick nd ecial 
terest to finance and legal department 
or gold imports, European countries, but 
recently returned to a gold l cannot 
ifford to lose inv substantial amount ol 
the vellow metal st acquired with the 
greatest difficulty 

In the long run, | interest rates will 
bring about a slowing-down of business 


which will be discounted by the stoe«x mar 





ket Eventually, credit now used to carry 
stocks and to finances nerce will be 
released, short-term interest rates will 
drop, funds will begin to flow back into 
the long-term money market, and bond 
prices will start | k again toward higher 
levels 
The following list of representative 
sues indi ites the present trend ot the 
icipal bond mat 
R y 
4 4 
414 1 
414 \ { 
4'4 \ { 
‘ 1 1429 
{ 14 
{ 10 i 
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4 12 \ 4 
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‘Modern (les ss and Health 


Great in the annals of medicine is the luminous name 
Pasteur. He raised the knowledge of disease out of the 
wallow and ruck of medieval superstition and placed 
the combat of it on a plane above cupping and bleeding. 


He set the feet of the people on the path that led upward 
from the fens of pestilence, on the way that wends 
toward enlightenment and health. 


Bartlett-Snow is proud of its contribution to the well- 
being of the nation. Its Sterling Destructors guard the 
airs of cities and save them from pollution and taint. 
Garbage and refuse must be disposed of! In the Sterling 
Destructor they are destroyed by intense fire—destroyed 
without offense. The products of their burning are 
sterile, odorless gases and a little ash—nothing but what 
is clean. 


Vb 





a ~ “Aan jf hit \\\ AS Our Sterling Destructor booklet tells the story at length. 
= THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 
‘Refuse Disposal Plants 


Mention Taz American Crry—it helps 

















How the City Manager Idea Got 
Its Start in America 


4() tar 
te ible t 


American City has been 
the first definite sug- 
America tor the id- 


is THe 


, 
o discover 


c tion in entrusting 
nistration of a city’s affairs to a gene! 
nager, is that embodied in the report 

committee headed by W. O. Sydnor 
nd submitted on August 7, 1906, to the 

( incil and Board of Aldermen of Staur 

Va., the full text of which is quoted 


on page 111 of this issue 
Whether the 
to 


idea of an appointive mar 


Mr. Sydnor without 
German system, with its ap- 


knowl- 


ige ol the 


- r 
ntive mayor, or whether his proposal 
s consciously or unconsciously adapted 

the German idea, the record does 
show 

The first published proposal for the 


combination of 


governing 


this manager idea with 
board—the commission- 

nager of council-manager idea the 
led “Lockport proposal.” The Board 

N.Y 


single 
was 
ol Lockport 


f 
ol 


, In the fall 


1910, was considering the possibility of 
curing legislative permission for its city 
idopt the commission form ol govern- 


which was then making rapid head- 
the United States 
rd S. Childs, of New York, President 

the National Municipal League ind 
volunteer 
Ballot Organization, sug 
Lockport Board of Trade the 


throughout tich- 


now 


the 


secretary ol 


bility of improving greatly on the 
ussion (or small council) plan by 
orporating with it the city manager 
idea. Lockport was not successful in se- 
curing legislative approval of its bill, | 
roposal had wide-spread publicity 
ring the early months of 1911, includ- 
in article by Mr. Childs in Tue AMeEr- 
N Criry for June of that year 
lr} city to a the combin 
ill council and city manager S 
ter, 8S. C., where the movement (whicl 


the state 


sitated an amendment to 
tion, as well as legislative enact- 
S succe lly romoted 1 I 
1 from June, 1911, to July, 1912, un- 


lership of A. \ 


Snell 


5 ry of Sumter Chamber of Cor 
ind now Secretary of the Chamb 
Cor ree of Pittsburgh, Pa 
ly Augus 1913 Day n, Ohio bec 
I irst city of large size to adopt thi 
council-manager form of government, the 
D ton can ign having been cond | 
nder the leadership of Lucius E. W 


ind with the backing of a local commit 
ol! prominent citizens, headed by John H 
P rson. During the teen years whic 
have intervened, the merits of the 
ger plan have resulted in so rapid 
read of the idea that the list cor l 
by the International City Managers Asso 
ciation for the 1928 Municipal Index shows 
city manager cities to the number of 358 
in the United States and 15 in Can 


A Unique Charter Proposed 


for Toledo 


[’ the voters of Toledo. Ohio. on No 
vember 6, upprove the proposed new 


charter which is to be submitted to ther 
on that date the city will have a legis] 


tive body without a fixed number of m« 
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rs. The rovides that tl E , 
| shall be 1 at large by , s y 12.000.000 
epresentat nd that as I ( yr | Cen REE 
ites shall be elected as can poll 63 000 
quota of 7,000 votes In other re 1920 oe 
he charter follows the general lines o : 
Model Charter of the National Mu 
nicipal League As in other cities I , 
roportional representation, each vote aia : P 
to have one vote, but with the privilege o 
eX] a ssa én re i _ ~¥ The Business Man and the City 
rte ed me r iste I india ; 
ho canno helped to election by it x, x 
Phe ed in 1929 de . 
nar nave entire rest < i I | gy. { 
or tl g rnmen or \ 11 : D . 
viber a ee ea ( ( | 
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THE 


DIAPHONE 


A compressed air ope- 
rated public alarm with 
a distinctive and pene- 
trating tone. The only 


public alarm (whistle 
excepted) that will suc- 
cessfully sound a coded 


signal transmitted from 
a standard street fire 
Alarm Box. 




















When you have tried all other public alarm devices and find your need for a penetrat- 
ing public alarm with a distinctive tone, unfilled, it is time that you installed a Diaphone. 

The Diaphone is the old standby in public alarms. For years it has protected small 
municipalities throughout the country. It protected the U. S. Army Cantonments during 
the war and it can still be found protecting U. S. Government property. The Diaphone also 
has a fine service record in an entirely different field, one where the life and property 
hazard is equally as great as in the fire protection field—the lighthouse service. Along the 
coasts of this country, on the banks of the St. Lawrence River and on the shores of the 
Great Lakes, the Diaphone as a foghorn, has for years warned ships off the rocks. It was 
selected by two Governments for this important service because of its penetrating tone and 
reliability of operation. 

The Diaphone has a tone that cries “Fire.” It cannot be confused with whistles and 
other noises of the modern community. It is the only public alarm (other than a whistle) 
that will satisfactorily sound a code signal from a standard street fire alarm box. Further- 
more, a storage reservoir with a capacity of 100 blasts, 
is provided so that an alarm may be sounded on the 
Diaphone even though the electric current be shut off 
for a period of 24 hours. 

Before you install a public alarm investigate the 
Diaphone. 


Will operate from 


Will operate from 


A Bulletin describing the Diaphone more 
completely will be sent upon request. 





The Gamewell Company ccovieas Wie 
Standard Street : 2 - Transmitter located 
Fire Alarm Box Newton Upper Falls. Mass. at fire station or 


phone exchange 


“4 Box A Block” 








Yes—we should like you to mention THe American City. 














The Efficiency and Bravery of 
the Police 
TQ\HE injustice of blanket accusations 
| against the American police was the 
bject of a paper delivered by Major 
Richard Sylvester, Honorary President of 
he International Association of Chiefs of 
at the 1928 convention of that or- 
ganization. In order that the public may 
a better appreciation of the extra- 
hazardous nature of police work, and the 
diligence and courageousness of the officer 
on duty, Major Sylvester quoted recent 
statistics from 200 cities and towns show- 
ing the numerical policemen 
through death in service. These totaled 
42 in 1926, and 44 in 1927. The figures in- 
«clude those of New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and places where there 
have been extraordinary efforts made to 
hold up employees charged with transport- 
ing payrolls, many such efforts proving 
Such bandits carry guns, and 
<leliberately use them upon their pursuers 
Well knowing this, the police have exer- 
cised skilled knowledge in their endeavor 
to keep track of robbers and their haunts, 
and have often fearlessly faced them and 
defeated their plans. 

“The solemn numbers of policemen who 
have sacrificed their lives in these inci- 
dents truthfully bear witness to their cour- 
age and efficiency. This brings us 
to the other side of the question and em- 
phasizes what the policeman has done in 
an attempt to crush out crime. In this he 
has declared his courage and efficiency. 

One of the first lessons he learns is 
to use his revolver only in extreme cases 
measure of self-defense, or where 
high-handed crime necessitates shooting, 
should the unquestioned criminal wish to 
escape detection.” 

The above-quoted statistics from 200 
municipalities show that in 1926, 180 crim- 
inals were shot and killed by policemen, 
and in 1927, there were 178. These crimi- 
nals included bank and payroll robbers, 
those entering business places, and those 
attempting to rob persons and property. 


Polhiee . 


have 


losses of 


successful. 


as a 


A,A.A, Conducts Campaign for 
Headlight Testing 


CC" to 22,000,000 motor vehicles, or 
95 per cent of the entire number reg- 
istered in the United States, have improp- 
erly adjusted headlights, according to a 
statement issued by the national head- 
quarters of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, which is now carrying on a na- 
tion-wide campaign, through its 1,047 af- 
filiated motor clubs, for the testing of 
headlights. 

“Properly adjusted headlights are of 
vital importance to safety in night driv- 
ing,” the statement continues. “Motor 
car owners are careless of this feature of 
safety, or are not familiar with its im- 
portance.” 

Some of the tests upon which the A.A.A. 
bases its estimates of deficient lights are 
as follows: 

In the District of Columbia it was shown 
that only 237 cars out of 4,591 examined 
were in compliance with the law and cor- 
rectly adjusted. 

The Bureau of Standards found only 22 
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out of 400 cars which they tested with 
proper lights. They immediately launched 
an investigation for a much-needed basis 
of correct headlamps. 

In Norfolk, Va., 6 out of 3,000 cars 
tested had lights that complied with safety 
regulations. 

At Scranton, Pa., 14 out of 400 cars had 
“safety” lights. 

“The first step is to learn to check up on 
the adjustment of the lights at least once a 
month—more often if the car is kept in a 
public garage,” the A.A.A. recommends 
“The process need not be complicated; ap- 
plication to any Traffic Bureau or A.A.A. 
motor club will give the motorist informa- 
tion as to method of adjustment, and he 
will find a willingness to cooperate in hav- 
ing his lights tested.” 


A Propaganda Film for 
Public Safety 
ABITUAL carelessness does not have 
a happy ending in real life. That 
is one reason why the accident problem is 
such a serious one today. And that is 


why the motion picture, “The Verdict,” 
which has been issued by the National 
Safety Council for the use of motor clubs, 
parent-teacher asso- 


civic organizations, 
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ciations, schools and other groups, has not 
been written to send specta 


fortable and happy 


tors home com- 


What is the feeling of a judge who 
comes tace to ta every day with 
sad results of human carelessness on 
streets and highways? 

What is the feeling of such a ige 


who sees in his only son the 
that have brought 


Same traits 
to others and 


that seem fated to encompass his own 


aisaster 


doom? 

This is the theme of The 
Verdict,” the two reels of which present 
the jaywalker, the lady driver who doesn't 
believes in signs, the truckman who thinks 
that “kids” ought to Stay out of the street 
the man with only “a couple of drinks,” 
ind other familiar characters of the traffic 
4 ren- 
actual number 
of days the film is in use plus actual trans- 
portation costs both ways; 
outright. information is ob- 
tainable from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 


And a Rabbit Out of a Hat? 
FTER being called to pull a 


4 out of a 


dramatic 


Copies are available for showing at 
tal charge based upon the 


or for the same 
Com} lete 


horse 
monkey off a 
church stee ple, a dog out of a pipe, a cat 
out of a tree and a pigeon off a cathedral 
rafter, all within an hour, Chicago Fire 
Department announces it has gone out of 
the wild animal training business for the 
time being and will not take part in any 
more animal acts 
—New York Evening Post 


manhole, a 





Articles in This Issue 
which are sure to prove interesting 
to safety officials are “Methods of 
Traffic Control,” page 92, and “The 
Value of Publicity for Fire Depart- 
ments and How to Get It,” page 129. 
See also the Index to Contents, un- 
der Fire, Police and Traffic. 






















































































A GRAPHIC DAY-TO-DAY RECORD OF AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 
Among various striking methods of representation employed in the ‘‘Fourth >! of Motor 
y 


Vehicle Accidents in the State of Connecticut,’’ by Professor Richard Shelton Kir 


of Yale 


University, is the above chart showing the days upon which occurred the 356 fatal accidents 


due to autcmobiles in that state in 1927. 


The black dots, totaling 60, denote deaths from 


accidents between midnight and daybreak 
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The Flexible Rubber STOP Signs 


Do Reduce 
Auto Accidents ! 


THE PONTIAC DAILY PRESS, FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1928. 


h Rubber ‘Stop’ Signs Cause ON 
Big Cut in Auto Accidents ith 


Rubber “Stop” signs that were rubber and are piaced in the | Noted 








placed at 14 stop street intersec- 
tions here last spring already by 
Ipssening accidents, have earned 


street directly in the path of cars h 
approaching a stop street. icna 
The intersections at which the 


signs are placed, with a®compara- | 





od, their initial cost many times over, tive table of accidents last yea: Tw 
@ survey made today by Police and this year, is as follows: 
Chief Robert F. Alspaugh shows 192 














> 7 i928 
a 
Chief Alspaugh’s check shows Howard and Edison 4 | 
that the number of accidents that a ey Ky H +’ | Or 
heve occurred at these 14 corners Orchard Lake and Willams 6 : \4T ua 
between April, when the new signs Orchard Lake and Bagley . a | ” 
P £ 
were installed, and July 1, was 31 Comers ane and Fraok- 3 P fly fro’ 
~ > in oe 
During the corresponding three Paddock ané’ Whittemore & 1 | in~ disa 
months of last year the number of oitoain fe 4 ‘ 
accidents at the same corners was Ae get gy Be nna : | it eve 
89 Perry and Paddock mith” 
In other words, this year, with Perry and Scheol t ss 
the signs in place, only 35 per cent Pike and Willaims 4 a flier, 
as many accidents occurred as did nt. Te = % motor 
last year. The signs are made of | bow) | 
ee —_—_—_——— | 
= - - . | 
_ FINES CLAIM ONE LIFE GEORGE BRENNAN DIES 2 | 
San rancisco, Aug. & J ) ( 
ires that have consume’ thou- ¢ a G 
j 
s of acres of brush and grass Septic Poisoning Fatal to Ulinols | 
Pygific cpa lso have taken Democratic Leader. 


Chicago, 
E. 











SURE-STOP RUBBER TRAFFIC SIGNS 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


STANDARD TRAFFIC MARKER CO. 


HOME OFFICE 1711 E. SECOND ST. 


os WICHITA, KANSAS 

















Mention Tue American City—it helps 
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EDGAR W. WOLF 
Fire Chief, Allentown, Pa. 
(Appointed 1927) 











he 
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CHARLES KEGEL 
Fire Chief, Lancaster, Pa. 
(Appointed 1922) 


A. G. DOLBY 
Pire Chief, Oil City, Pa. 
(Appointed 1905) 


FRED M. DEWALD 
Police Chief, Pottsville, Pa. 
(Appointed 1926) 
























J. N. TILLARD A. E. ANDERSON 
Police Chief, Altoona, Pa Fire Chief, Bethlehem, Pa 
(Appointed 1893) (Appointed 1918) 


WHOS WHO 


. PUBLIC 
“SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Begun in 
the January, 1928, Issue 








EDWARD NUGEN 
Police Chief, Oil City, Pa 
(Appointed 1912) 


RICHARD L. SMITH 
Fire Chief, Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Appointed 1926) 

















J. W. HENSHAW 
Police Chief, Scranton, Pa 
(Appointed 1926) 


JOHN G. NIETHAMMER 
Fire Chief, Reading, Pa 
(Appointed 1912) 


M. M. TAWNEY 
Fire Chief, Harrisburg, Pa 
(Appointed 1926) 





CHARLES L. A. EILER 
Police Chief, Norristown, Pa 
(Appointed 1920) 





W. L. STEVENSON 
Fire Chief, Pottsville, Pa 
(Appointed 1916) 














CHAS. B. STEGER 
Police Chief, Sharon, Pa 
(Appointed 1922) 
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BRITEMARK MONEL METAL TRAFFIC MARKERS 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—Installing Britemark Traffic Markers 
to designate permanent safety zone. This form of pavement 
marking has been adopted by many leading municipalities. 


{| i] 
| Mt A 


ce ll 


AS VISIBLE AS 
A BEACON 


PLAINLY VISIBLE ie 


at all times—yet so permanent 
they outlast the pavement 


N meeting the perplexing demands of heavy traffic con- 

ditions, more than fifty leading cities, as well as many 
of the country's foremost industrial plants, have adopted 
Britemark Traffic Markers for designating safety zones, 
guide lines and other forms of pavement marking. 


are made to withstand ceaseless 
pounding from even the heaviest 
kind of traffic. Each Britemark 
Marker is a constantly shining 
sentinel of safety. 


Easy to install, permanent as the pavement itself, Brite- 
mark Markers reduce marking to the initial cost of in- 
stallation. Bright Monel Metal* tops that are rust-proof 
and corrosion-resisting, insure unmistakable visibility 
day or night, in all weather conditions. 

Bases are ruggedly constructed of malleable iron and 


It will pay you to consider the many advantages of 
using Britemark Traffic Markers—how they eliminate the 
expense of frequent repainting, how they keep traffic 
moving smoothly, orderly and safely. 

Our nearest distributor will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation and prices. Just use the coupon, 


METAL TRAFFIC MARKER CORPORATION 


67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


*Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper 
alloy of high nickel content. It has no coating to wear off. 
It is rust-proof, corrosion-resistant and as strong as steel. 





Distributors in all principal cities 





Metal Traffic Marker Corp.,67 Wall St., New York 


Please have your nearest distributor send 
me full information and quotations on 


your BRITeEMARK Traffic Markers. 




















Do you mention Tue American City when writing? lease 4a. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY should always be mentioned 


when writing for this material which is furnished 
ree. 
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Keep your files up to date by checking over these 
items each month and writing for those you need. 









































SNOW REMOVAL SIMPLIFIED 
Information regarding the Joy 
loader, which 


snow 
is mounted on a short 

wheelbase chassis for mobility and has 
six speeds forward and two reverse for flexibil- 


ty, as well as other desirable features for 
snow-removal work, may be secured from the 
oy Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 


A VIBRATIONLESS COMPRESSOR 
Booklet 383-F of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co., 125 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., describes the Sullivan vibration- 
less portable compressor and tells all about its 
many desirable features. 


NEW LEANING-WHEEL GRADERS 

Two new leaning-wheel E-Z Lift graders, 

Nos. 77 and 78, which are smaller, 

lighter machines of sizes for 7 and 8 
feet moldboards and have all the features of 
the larger machines, including the Simplex 
pivotal frame adjustment and E-Z Lift gearing, 
have been described in literature of The Galion 
Iron Works & Manufacturing Co., Galion, Ohio 


NEW TRAFFIC LINE MARKER 
Bulletin D-15 of Littleford Bros., 500 
E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio, describes 
and illustrates a new traffic line marker 
that marks curves of any radius easily and 
clearly with any good traffic paint. 


A STURDY, FLEXIBLE ROAD ROLLER 


The Senior road roller of The Good 
Roads Machinery Co., Inc., Kennett 
Square, Pa., which is especiaily suited 
for road work where high compre-ion, regu 


larity, sturdiness, and flexibility are requisites, 
s described in a booklet of the manufacturers 
which will be sent on request. 


AN AMBULANCE WITH METAL BACK 

A special ambulance with full metal 

back, Model-6374, that has steel below 

the belt and including the belt of the 
body, aluminum above the belt, all metal back 
and rear quarters, a black Meritas roof. and 
hand-buffed leather upholstering throughout, 
is described in literature which John W. Hen- 
ney & Co., Freeport, Ill., will be glad to send 
on request. 


NEW TRAFFIC GONTROL BOX 


Complete data regarding the new cas 

cade control box, Form 57, for traffic 

light systems and designed to operate 
General Electric three-color signals will be 
gladly sent on request by the General Elec 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


HYDROGEN ION CONTROL OF WATER- 
SUPPLIES 


The LaMotte Chemical Products Co., 
Baltimore, Md., has just issued the 
fourth edition of its booklet, ‘‘The A 


B. C. of Hydrogen Ion Control,’’ which gives 
the theory, methods of operation and a num 
ber of specific applications in considerable de- 
tail in such a manner as to be entirely clear 
to the non-technical as well as the technical 
man. 


NEW ROCK ASPHALT BOOKLET 
‘*The Kyrock Book,’’ describing Ky 
rock, its advantages, and methods of 
construction and maintenance using this 
Kentucky rock asphalt, as well as many pic 
tures of installations, may be secured without 
obligation from the Kentucky Rock Asphalt 
Co., Marion E, Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky 


METERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Electrically operated fluid meters 
measuring steam, water, air, gas 
other liquids, as well as Bailey 
are described in Bulletins 131 
issued by the Bailey Meter Co., 
Ohio. 


CITY TAX ASSESSMENTS 

The Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co., 

Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

glad to send to city, 
officials, boards of education or 
ernmental units interested, a copy of its free 
booklet, ‘‘Scientific Real Estate Assessments 
by Somers System Methods,’’ or a prospectus 
of the book, ‘‘The Science and Practice of 
Urban Land Valuation.’’ 
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FIRE —— COVERS 


use of Shuredry waterproofed 

+ aR. covers by fire departments not 

only reduces annual fire loss, but also 
benefits every citizen in the community by 
reducing fire insurance rates Complete in 
formation regarding these covers may be s¢« 
cured from the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Atlanta, Ga 


CONCRETE METER BOXES 
Full details regarding Art Concrete 
water-meter boxes, which are neat, prac 
tical and permanent and made in styles 


and sizes for all conditions, may be secured 
from Dept. A, Art Concrete Works, Pasadena 
Calif. 
BEAUTIFUL LIGHTING STANDARDS 
The American Concrete Products Co 
1245 Circle Ave., Forest Park, Ill., will 
be pleased to send complete informa 
tion and prices regarding American Joltite 
Granilite lighting standards, which are made 
of granite cast and molded as reinforced con 
crete to produce standards of architectural 


beauty, simplicity and permanent economy 


PUMPS FOR DRAINAGE 


American Marsh Type MEP portable 
pumps with sure-fire patented primer 
which are rugged and light and espe 
cially adapted to drainage work, are manufac 
tured by the American Steam Pump Co., Bat 
tle Creek, Mich., from which full details may 


be obtained on request 

FENCES FOR SAFETY 

Complete information regarding 
fence, which has such exclusive features 
as U-bar line posts, square terminal 
drive-anchorage, and Anchor-Weld wire 
gates, may be secured without obligation from 
the Anchor Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. & 
35th St., Baltimore, Md 


ORNAMENTALS FOR CIVIC PLANTING 
Andorra Nurseries, Inc., Chestnut 
Pa., will be pleased to send to street 
and park officials complete information 
regarding its complete line of ornamentals, dis 
tinctive in quality and variety for street 
park and other civic planting. 


NEW TRACTOR LITERATURE 
The Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland 
Ohio, has just issued four new fold 
ers completely describing and illustrat 
ing Models 20, 30, 40 and 100 Cletracs for all 
kinds of municipal and county construction 
work. 


FITTINGS FOR DRAINAGE WORK 
Fittings such as tees, ells, siphons and 
crosses, are now standard for use with 
Armco corrugated pipe for drainage sys 


Anchor 


posts 


Hill 


tems requiring special pipe connections, and 
complete information on this subject will be 
sent on request by the Armco Culvert Mfrs 
Assn., Middletown, Ohio 


BOOKLET ON DITCHING JOBS 
A copy of the 1927 edition of 
ing Snapshots and Records,’’ 
information 


**Ditek 
containing 
pictures and layouts on in 


teresting features of ditching work in every 
section of the country, may be secured from 
the Barber-Greene Co., 515 W. Park Ave 


Aurora, Il. 
REFUSE DISPOSAL 


The Sterling Destructor Booklet is 
sued by C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 622 
Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, con 
tains @ complete report of the Mutual-cell fur 


naces of the Sterling destructor which burn 
both garbage and refuse, completely oxidizing 
the resultant gases and leaving only a littl 
sterile ash 


MORE POWER IN A NEW TRACTOR 
Improved construction, added operating 
convenience, and greater power are fea 
tures of the Model ‘‘50’" tractor of the 

Monarch Tractors Corp., Springfield, Ill, which 

retains all the power and operating qualities 


of the 6-ton model with important engineering 
improvements and with increased durability 
Literature will be sent on request. 





STREET CANS 
Complete information 
improved street cans 


regarding Butler 
which are a valu 


able aid in keeping city parks and 
streets free from litter, may be secured from 
the Butler Mfg. Co., St. Anthony Falls Bta., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONCRETE LIGHTING STANDARDS 


City officials interested in well-designed 
and durable concrete lighting standards 
should write for complete information 
on this subject to Paul K. Fleming, Pres., Chi- 
cago Concrete Post Co., Lawrence, Lamon and 


Leland Aves Chicago, lil 


VALVES AND GATES 
The Coldwell-Wilcox Co Water St 
New burgh ~ © will be pleased to 


send complete information water 
works officials and others interested in their 
line of plug-valves, sluice-gates, and flap and 


shear-gates 


HEATERS FOR TAR AND ASPHALT 


The Blue Book of Connery & Co Ine 
4000 N. Second St., Philadelp hia Pa 
describes and illustrates this company’s 
complete line of tar and asphalt kettles, o 
burning kettles, pouring pots, torches, hand 
spraying attachments, et¢ for road work and 


general construction. 


SEWERAGE CASTINGS 


Complete information and prices or 





manhole, catch-basin and sewerage cast 

ings of all kinds, as well as any kind 
of gray iron castings, may be secured without 
obligation from Wm. E. Dee Co 80 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
ALL-WEATHER LANTERNS 

The R. E. Dietz Co New York, will 

gladly send full details regarding Hylo 

hot blast lanterns with direct globe lift 
which will stay lighted on the job all night 
in all kinds of weather 
NON-SKID TIRES 

‘irestone non-skid gum-dipped tires 

which w maneuver, turn and hold the 

pavement at high speeds without skid 
ding and are therefore especially adaptable for 
fire apparatus, are manufactured by the Fire 
stone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, from 
which complete information 


may be secured 


METER SETTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 
An illustrated 
settings and 


meter-box 


cataiog on 
accessories, 


water-meter 
including 





vers, meter-testing equip 
ment, meter-pit covers, steel forms for making 
meter-box barrels and tile, and meter yokes 
may be secured n request from the Ford 
Meter Box Ce Wabash, Ind 
DIESELS FOR MUNICIPAL PLANTS 

Fulton-Diesels for municipal power 

plants, water-works and standby ser 

vice, in size fror 0 to 2 horse 
power, are described n the literature f the 
Fulton Iron Works ( St. Louis, Mo 
WATERWORKS SPECIALTIES 


Catalog A of the Reading Meter Re 


pair Co., Reading, Pa., tells all about 
the complete line of Reading specia 
including gate-valve housing curt boxes 
mcter-box covers, meter testers, melting fur 
naces, jointing materials and 1 cellar 
water-works toc 
ONE =“ GRADERS 
arco ne-man graders whict have 
many superior features that make then 
worth more, earn more and dé 
are described in detai n literature of 
Riddell Co Bucyrus, Ohic 
FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 
The descriptive literature of the R 
erts Filter Mfg. Co., 602 Colu Ave 
Darby Pa tells a about th ‘ 
pany’s line of pressure and gravity filter 
chanical filtration equipment and va water 
works specialties for ever industria and 
municipal requirement where clear clean . ater 


is essential 
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. 1Y reputation is 
enhanced by effi- 
cient water sterilization. 
which civic 
health. In this cood 
G Liquid 


assures 


work, E B 
hlorine has long played 
a prominent role. 


Its own efficiency is as- 
sured by high degree 








of quality. Also, the 
careful and expert atten- 
tion given to the proper 
cleansing of cylinders 
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is a feature which 
helps maintain uninter- 
rupted = steriliza- 
tion operations. 
E B G service is 
able and willing 
to cooperate in 
a practical man- 
ner to facilitate 
water steriliza- 
tion. 





Your Water and Sewage Deserve the Best Treatment 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Yes—we should 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS.NY 
Main office 9 East 412 Street New York 
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-TABLE AIR COMPRESSORS FOR 
a a VALUE 


rhe gersoll-Rand Type-2 portal 
‘ B.. that s smooth sturdy 
I werful and has many née features e1 
t 4 g a nev andard of p< 
pre r va lesc! d literatur 
I Ing rs Rand ¢ 11 Broadway 
be gla end q 
ae LIGHTING 
gt g it, known as the wide 
spread light for outdoor ise and espe 
ally re mmended for factory er 
itside of buildings, roadways, park 
ace and lighting grounds around publ 
is described in a booklet ist issued 


Holophane ¢ $42 Madison Ave N. ¥ 
LENS FOR CITIES 
In a new booklet 101 Uses of the 
Sterling Siren the Sterling Siren Fire 
Alarm Co., Inc., 53 Allen St., Rochester 
lescribes municipal and industrial uses 
! , horsepower 
sepower n either coded or non-coded types 
lODERN ROAD ‘CONSTRUCTION 
F ‘ e of a 184-page illus 
rated hand 00k issued by the Truscor 


electr 





describing this 
nplete line of welded steel fabric 


tracting joints, steel road forms, rit 
f PI nentary reinforcing, and curt 
for } te ng curbs 

ASP SAMS ROAD OIL 

plete rmatic ” Standard as 

phait road 1 and methods of app! z 

t may be ecured from the Standard 

( of Indiana, 91 S. Michigan Ave 
ag I] 

FIRE HYDRANTS AND GATE-VALVES 
raverse City fire-hydrants, which ars 
designed with as few working parts a 
I ble and Traverse City gate-valv 

h are parallel seat valves of simy cor 
ruction and few parts, are described in litera 
re obtainat t tr a the raver t City Iror 

Works, Traverse City Mich 

NEW TRACTOR SWEEPER 
A new detachable unit sweeper for 
with McCormick-Deering tractors and 

nsisting of a frame which is mounted 
the tractor and the broom, has just been 
) ed by the Mur icipa Supply Co Soutt 
end. Ind fro! which complete informati 
iv t ecured 

A TALE OF A SALE 
This is the title of a very nteresting 
little booklet in which a representat 
f the Hydraulis Deve pment Co 

( h St Ne Y \ d es the advar 

ag f Hydr Lite jolr 1aterial for be 

nd-spigot pipe joints, with an executive of 
rivate water company 

EFFICIENT WATER METERS 
Wat i Dog water meters are nanufac 
ired by the Gamon Meter Co., Newar}h 
N from which complet nformatior 

1 price nay be s¢ red by ater-we i 
her « omficials inter ted 

AIRP ORT GRASS 
Literature on airport seeding is obtair 
able from O. M. Seott & Sons Co Air 
port Dept. 2, Marysville, Ohio, makers 

Scott's Airport Mixture which roots deeply 
grows quickly and withstands the maximum 
ishment of landing field 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR ISOLATED 
BUILDING 
In its new booklet Sewage Disposal 
Homes the 
Eastern Clay Products Assr 906 Cok 
il Trust Bldg Philadelphia, Pa describes 
the construction of salt-glazed vitrified clay 
pipe septic tanks 


REVERSIBLE MANHOLE COVERS 


for Farms and Suburbar 


The Shanley Co., 6 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago I] wil be pleased to senc 
omplete information on its strong, dur 


able and economica 
ity off 


reversible 
icials interested 
MAIN LINE METERS 
‘he catalog of R. W. Sparlir 945-951 
N Main St Los Ar 


nanhole cover 


scribes Sparling mair ine meters nd 
etrograph recorders for obtaining total pumy 
leliveries, peak load demands and for ge 1 
1 ter meter use where velocity of flow dos 
fall below one linear rv »t per second 
Quick oe CEMENT 
A new catalog and a bulletin have 
been issued by the Ash Grove |! 
and Portland Cement Co Kansas ( y 
or ts Quikard cemer hicl 18 
of, easy t rk and I I nd pr 
rete becomes 4 ong t 
iy as ordinary 28-da concrete 
PIPE AND TANK BOOKLET 
The Federal Pipe & Tank ( 2 
24th Ave N.W Seattle Wasl " 
Just issued a 16-page booklet descrit 
ng various installations of Federal wood pif 


tanks 


HELPFUL CATALOGS 


P — SIGNS 


free 


ata - s 
irds aq } 2 £ r 
+} R ) Sig { 
A ig R 
MODERN FIRE FIGHTING 
A new | i 
. ar y 
i i z 4 KS and 
b k & 
{ t ne 
Mode Fire | g 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 
me. 1 W - 
M 


DEPENDABLE WATER METERS 
é ler Water 


Meter ( 


t} I ter red tenar t 
Les ete ed r 4 é sts 


CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE 
Ca am % nd castir 





pipe a s} 4 4 
Al g lang and = flexit 
| pial end 
l¢ inged a and pige i 
gt I ire fire pit und W 
I dy specia es from 2 
t ar ma Warren Four 
| ( B ng sldg New 
I whict I may be secu 
PERMANENT WELL SCREENS 
The new Bulletin of Edward } 
sor In¢ 2304 Long Ave St 
Minr dé rit Johnson well 
which have fr t per cent 
area, resulting ater and 
ing costs 


VALVES—PIPE FITTINGS 
HYDRANTS 

The Kennedy Valve Mfg. ¢ I 

N. ¥ manufacturers of te 


FIRE 


£ ling 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 
( I ! r 4 na Ket 





SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT 
€ } ur 9 
I Y and 4241 Nave 
Ave ( I I } nine 
g or Ag iy ra 
flushing sipl pit , ( , 
é ntank 
i] T 
EEL TANKS 
% Si 
| gr t req 
} Ser } P 
W or} ( S ‘ 


STEEL TANKS FOR WATER-SUPPLY 


WATER METERS 
Complete 


meter 


water 
W 
SLUICE-GATES 

\ l 

ney H 

sta 

f shapes and 


from the Rod: | t Macl ( 
St Orange Ma 


= 
OVEREEAD STREET LI IGHTING 
GATE-VALVES AND HYDRANTS 
, \ ( 
TWO-CYCLE DIESEL ENGINES 
DRAI NAG E CASTINGS 
. I 
REDUCING HYDRANT COSTS 
a7 
hat ‘ ‘ 
dep! 
~~ ra 
FIRE-HYDRANTS 
and 
) sy 
DURABLE WATER IPE 
2G 
FLASHING CAUTION SIGNALS 
ar 
LOADERS, CRANES AND SHOVELS 
- a 
ROAD SIGNS AND TRAFFIC MARKERS 
i 


FLEXIBLE CULVERT PIPE 


DITCHING MACHINE 
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Removable Plugs 
— Pipe - Cutting 
Machines — Cor- 
poration Tapping 
Machines — Cor- 
poration Brass 
Goods 


Smith Tapping 
Apparatus — Tap- 
ping Sleeves and 
Valves — O’Brien 
Hydrants—Valve- 
Inserting Ma- 
chines — Lead- 
Melting Furnaces 


“TL 


WATER WORKS 
SPECIALTIES & SUPPLIES 
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THE A.P.SMITH MFG.CO. Zast Orange NJ 
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A Modern 4,000,000-Gallon 
Purification Plant 


SUPERINTENDENT OI 


HE first public water-supply of the 

city of Menasha, Wis., was in- 

stalled in 1905, when a diesel-en- 
gine-powered pump and a distribution 
system of cast iron water-mains was 
financed. Raw water was delivered from 
Lake Winnebago, which is the largest 
inland fresh-water lake within the bor- 
ders of one state. This lake has an area 
of over 300 square miles and takes the 
drainage of several thousand square 
miles, furnishing a practically inexhaust- 
ible water-supply. The 
increasingly contaminated 


water became 
with heavy 
vegetable growths, making it undesirable 
for use between June and November. 

Up to 1920 the water was not treated, 
but in that year two solution-feed chlo- 
rinators were installed to sterilize the 
raw water, as a safeguard against water- 
borne diseases, although the bacterial 
count had been remarkably low. 


Better Water Demanded 

The pumping-plant was entirely reno- 
vated in 1924 and so arranged that a 
water purification plant could be con- 
veniently connected with a very few 
changes and a comparatively small ex- 
pense. The demand for a better water 
became increasingly greater through a 
period of twelve years, and finally the 
city officials were convinced that a water 
purification plant was an urgent neces- 
sity. In 1927 funds were secured with 
which to build the new 4,000,000-gallon 
purification plant. 

Ground was broken for the plant on 
August 26, 1927, and the plant began 
full operation March 26, 1928. The fil- 
tration plant is located immediately ad- 
jacent and attached to the city diesel- 
electric power and water pumping-plant. 
The building and other superstructures 
are built of stone brick, reinforced con- 
crete and steel, the only wood being the 
door and window frames and their trim 


By J. H. KUESTER 


Warter-Works, MrNasHa 


and the ind The main 
building contains the lobby, laborat 
wash-room, 


cellings rool 
machine room, 
alum storage room, general storage room, 


chemical 


and operating floor, as well as the clear- 
water reservoir All the 
building are faced with a 
pressed fire-brick of 
shade 


walls of this 
smooth re- 
a pleasing brown 
The interior finish of the walls 
in the lobby, laboratory, wash-room and 
operating room is a light 
brick above white enamel 


brown face 
wainscoting 
The floors, stairs and baseboards in thes 
rooms are terrazzo. 


Pumps and Aerators 
la ke 


a 24-inch cast 


{aw flows by 


through 


water gravity 


iron pipe to the 


intake well, which has a %g-inch mesh 
bronze screen to retain coarse materia 
From this system the water is drawn 
through a twin strainer with 3/16-inch 
mesh screen through an 18-inch pipe 
line, which branches to two low-head 


electric-driven centrifugal pumps, one 
with a capacity of 1,800 and the other 
of 2,800 per minute. These 
pumps deliver the raw water to a 16- 
inch header either direct to the forebay 
or to the 


gallons 


aerator system. There are 
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EXTERIOR OF THE MENASHA, WIS., FILTRATION PLANT 









































THE AERATOR AT THE MENASHA, WIS., PLANT, ON TOP OF THE SETTLING BASINS 


pump is remote-controlled by push-but- 


ton stations at each filter operating table. 


Settling Basins 


vered settling basins consist of 
tank, 
18 feet deep by 80 feet square divided 


n the center to make two independent 


1 waterproof reinforced concrete 


ch basin has four drain-\ ilves 
the floor to facilitate draining when 

the basu ire cleaned 

Dh orebay at the near end of the 

rtition directs the aerated and treated 


water to the vertical mixing baffles and 
thence to the extreme end of each basin. 
The water then reverses direction and 
flows to the other half of the basin and 


over the skimming weirs and through 
the 24-inch outlets to the settled water 
header in the pipe gallery. These set 
tling basin walls are indepr ndent of the 
filter beds and clear-well walls and cor 


stitute one side of the pipe gallery 


Pipe Gallery 


e gallery is 20 feet wide by 


SO fee g and 18 feet high and is lo- 
cate mmediately beneath the operat- 
ing-room floor. It houses the filter con- 


trols and influent and effluent piping 


In this gallery are four complete sets of 


hydra valves and venturi-type rate 
of fi controllers, together with the 
usual ixiliary piping and sampling 


pumps, all arranged in one row along 
the filter bed and clear-well walls 


Chemical Feed and Chlorination 


Two solution feed chlorinators of the 
vacuum type are installed in the chemi- 
cal machine room, one of which is nor- 
mally used for prechlorination and the 
other for sterilizing the water before go- 
ing to the distribution pumps. In this 


room also are the two dry-feed chemical 
machines, oue of which is in operation 
continually The machines are fed 
through hoppers from the upper chem- 
ical storage room, the hoppers being filled 
attendant The 


from the dry feed chemical machines is 


daily by the solution 
injected into the raw-water pipe line on 
the settling basin side of the automatic 
basin level control valve. The dry chem- 
icals are hauled from the railroad siding 
by truck to the rear of the building and 
raised by a one-ton electric hoist to the 
chemical storage room 


Operating Gallery 


The operating gallery is 20 feet wide, 
At each of 


8 feet long and 12 feet high 


four fiiters 1s a control table 

iting rate-of-flow and loss-o 
re in a single case on top of 
unted a green-shaded straight-br 
tric light, i filtered 
ind stop, a push-butto1 

1 for operating the wash-water 
motor and a pressure stop valve 
yur-way valve control header 

Filters 

The four filters are in one rov 
to the pipe galiery and above one 
of the clear-water storage well. 1 
ire of 1,000,000-gallon daily nor! 
capacity each and measure 16 x 20 
in area. Each filter contains a dou 
header cast iron manifold with 2 
east iron pipe laterals drilled stagge1 
on the underside and covered with 
inches of graded gravel and 30 inc! 
of sand 

Above the sand in each filter 
three cast iron wash-water  troug 
affixed to the walls at each end and 
the center supported by hangers T 
filtered water through 
hydraulic controlled valves and ventur 
type rate controls to the clear-we 
which is 40 feet wide, 100 feet long a: 
7 feet deep, divided into two compa: 
ments by a concrete wall with an op 
ing 4 x 7 feet in the far end from N 
1 filter through which all filtered wat 
must pass on its way to the other h 
of the clear well and to the distribut 
pumps. 


passes 


This wall was built not only to su 


port the far end of the filters, but als 
to keep the water moving so that ther 


would be no great amount of ice form 
during the winter months and to avo 
pockets The clear well is faced wit 














THE OPERATING GALLERY 
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nd has a « pacity ol 250.000 gal- the ¢ 
When the clear well is full, the with r 


low controllers automatically electric 
wn the filters ’xter 
Laboratory and Lobby er 
e laboratory contains complete 
pment for making the necessary 
check the operation of the plant Phe 
the quality of the influent and ree 
It includes a complete samy of the 
r le, sterilizers and ineubators, a1 ~ 
reirigerator a othee desk and I 
= r the chemist 
I he oODDY 18 wo stories high and h s 
iced stairway leading up to 
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Snow-Removal Methods in Toronto 


4 HE removal of snow from the pub- thi 
( 


thoroughfares of Toronto is « 
~ performed by the Department of place 
rks and the Department of Street S101 


eaning, each department having a di 


ned area in which to work The snow- I 
during the winter season of 1926 Each 
27 amounted to 45.5 inches The district 
ximum fall at one time was 5.9 inches, are st 
nd the mean temperature for the three ork 
I nths January, February and March, tion 
s 21.3°, 27° and 35.2°, respectively main 


Che commer! 


‘ial and private utility of and « 
he motor vehicle today demands that in the 
street officials place snow removal among smal 
the essential civic services, and give it The 
nsiderably more thought than it was tageor 


given twelve to fifteen years ago, when snow 


limited downtown area loaded as quickly 


The 


Organization snowstorm 
Organization is a principal factor in In this way 


SNOWFALL 
SNOWFALL (922-1923 
19/9 -/920 


SNOWFALL 


SNOWFALL 1981-1988 


/920-/92/ 


a 2a ae 





snow cleaning was confined to a very permittin 


() 
i 
( 
' ' } 
' et 
Che cong p 
} ee ic ne — 
~ e NeT f I 
must he hor 
rn ( é 
, 
is Disposal of Snow 
( i) os I nt tel 
mit ~ Lor fo 
g necessaruy re f ling time there 
re sewer mani r re itilized where 
hecome possible, tor tl S f light snow 
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1925 -/926 


SNOWFALL 


4/D924°/925 SnNowra 
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THE SNOW MEN OF TORONTO, ONT., SHOW THE DEPTH OF THE ANNUAL SNOWFALL 
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; 1m There are in Toronto 198.74 miles 
( \ ctor Streets i Phe depositing of snow on vacal street railway (single-track mileags 
gre es nds, ravines r park areas 1s yuind The Transportation Commission pays 
g cessal s, but has the ection- er cent of the cost of snow rem 
e fe making nsight om all streets having street-car and | 
es n the spring re the nes, and in addition maintains ga 


switches. Loops ind vards 


An Outline of Water Softening 


By JOHN F. PIERCI 


Bo MANAGER, SP! MALE, Pa 
RD ‘ . sm her s sagre estin the savings effected when soft 
. 7 ( nsatisi ry and expensive as ter is used in boilers of the househo 
spr It is rd wate! The slimy curd that is type 
e ind th med when soap comes in contact with The hardness in water is due to th 
ed. What s cons hard water, the forming of scale or presence of calcium and magnesium it 
er a lew years ago wo sludge in boilers, cooking utensils, and solution. The principal forms of ealciun 
quirements of the people heating coils, as well as the familiar gre gypsum (calcium sulphate) an 
i Ss an ¢ nereasing “high water” mark in the bathtub, is |imestone (calcium carbonate), and mag 
nking water that 1s certainty disagreeable and unsatisiactory. pesium appears as Epsom salts (mag 
seast rms, obnoxious Replacement of plumbing, heating pesium sulphate) and magnesia (mag 
Lit) $ also Iree Iron ils, kitchen utensils, the extra soap pesium carbonate). The principal com- 
! Municipalities whose needed to produce sufficient lather, the ponent of hard water is limestone, whic! 
hardness exceeding eXtra he required to warm the water is not soluble in water As ground 
n € Instauing | ecause the heater coils are closed up water, which was originally rain, passes 
mish a grade vith seale—all are expensive through the earth and over rocks, car 
y ese requirements Water softening was first studied in pon dioxide, a gas, is dissolved, forming 
| ss ter is expressed 11 ISS, by Allen Hazen, at the Lawrence earbonie acid. This acid dissolves the 
Mass., Experimental Station i the Jjimestone, which remains in solution 
n gallons n lirst municipal soltening plant was put the water until the acid is removed, and 
The United st yperation Oberlin, Ohio, in 1903. then it takes the form of a solid, as 
( surve \"\ r= The deve opment Ol water soltening 1s riginally 
") has 1 s ee vth of the treatment of water When hard water is boiled, some of the 
I - I ” = . -_ purpose GS purnymg uubbles seen in the bottom of the pan 
Se polluted and turbid water. ore of carbonic gas. As this gas is 
Railroads have been more progressive IN driven off, the limestone settles to the 
Geographical Distribution of Hardness “ —s as ries =e oe oM0- bottom and on the sides of the pan in 
er st her es than municipalities havi een the form of a crust. This accounts for 
I ter varies Irom VU " — mp WOE oe domesti -_ me the clogging of the coils and pipes in the 
les the New Eng = ndries have been very active hot water system. By heating, the “tem- 
New York and other states o1 ane ee porary hardness” is removed and the 
Atlant Seaboard except Florid iter becomes soft. As this method is 


Alabama, Mississippi, 


ina, W 


Various Economic Losses Resulting 


. 


nN ides the states of Ohio, Mich- the average family will use 86 pounds of mount of excess carbonate, magnesium 

y Minnesota, Missouri, Arkansas, soap annually to soften water for house- 224 carbon dioxide, and soda ash is 
eX New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, hold use. In a small community of 900 2%dded equivalent to the amount of non- 

Wyoming and Californ 


hardness is over 20] p.p.m., un ludes the iwallable Considering that soap costs impossible to remove all of the hard- 
rem ng states 15 cents per pound, the people are pay- ness by this method, and water of a 
Approx ely 53 per cent of the pop- ing $12,000 yearly for soft water. Ex- hardness under 100 p.p.m. is rarely ob- 
tion uses water of a hardness up to pressed in terms of gallons of water, tained. 
100 p.p.n ind the remaining 47 per each family is paying for extra soap an To obtain the best results under this 
cent customed to a water of ®mount that would purchase 29,000 gal- method, a trained operator, or chemist, 
creater hardness. No ill effects are no- lons of water yearly, or, roughly, the must be in attendance at all times in 
ced from drinking water of anv degree soap bill of this community is equivalent order to change the amounts of chemi- 
of hardness . to the amount paid for all the water cals as the composition of the water 
Of the various commodities used used. It is practically impossible to changes. 


ppi, Louisi s] F Hard W not practical, other methods are used to 
7m > , 
Oregon - ; ~ ser soften water on a large scale. 
In his book, “The Value of Pure 
im sott water section, where Wat > . . 
iter,” the late Prof. George C. Whip- : 
" , ~ 2 . = i} . . 
has dness of 56 to 100 ‘ Methods of Softening Water 
“cag eins hat ~ - ; ple estimated that 54 pounds of soap is . 
ides the states of Pennsyl- 


required to sotten 1,000 gallons of water 


wky, Tennes- having 260 


Nevada: 
lium hard water section, where 
} 101 to 200 


est Virginia, Kent 


idelen and of hardness It has 


ilso been shown that the average family 
ot five will 1,600 gallons 
water yearly 


p.p.m 


The lime-s« da 
ic the older of the two methods. 


zeolite process. 


use about ot 
has a hardness of Therefore. 


for washing 


families about SO_O000 pounds more of 


rd water section where the soap will be used than if soft water were filtration, the sludge is removed. 


The two principal methods of soft- 
ening water are the lime-soda and the 
process 
Lime is 
added in an amount equivalent to the 


carbonates present. By sedimentation, 
It is 


or 








THE 


Softening by the Zeolite Method 
I rapid advance of the 
thod in the last few years has made 
le for municipalities, rightly situ- 


} 
I 


r zeoute 


1 
if 


, system that is much easier to op- 
Water is passed through a bed of 
| which is composed, in part 
As the hard water passes through 
bed. the sodium 
nges places with the calcium and mag- 


l 
Té 
nera 
tes 


} 
I 


n the mineral ex- 
sium in the water, and as the water 
of the bed it softened 


ter softening a predetermined amount 


mes out is 
water, the mineral loses its power of 
changing any more sodium for the cal- 
im and magnesium. Then it becomes 
ecessary to pass a solution of common 
ilt through the bed of the zeolite filter 


Che sodium in the salt exchanges places 
th the calcium and magnesium taken 
t of the water by the mineral. When 
of the sodium has been replaced in 
the mineral, the salt is washed out and 


the mineral is ready to use again. The 
idge and salt are washed directly into 
No sedimentation or filtra- 
tion is required. The operation is simple 
ind need the services of 
trained operator. 

Zeolite is defined in the dictionary 
in extensive group of minerals, con- 


the sewer 


does not a 


as 


sisting ol hydrated silicates, so called 
rom their frothing under the _ blow- 
pe In studying soils and fertilizers, 


I t 
in English chemist, J. Thomas Way, in 
1850 discovered that if bases, 
rated from acids, 
rapid 


when sep- 
were mixed with the 
soil, reaction produced 
Some years later, early in the twentieth 
century, Rumpler and Haems experi- 
mented with sugar juices, and soon after, 
while 


a was 


Gans, experimenting, suggested 
the of base exchange ior 
water softening. In 1906 the first patent 
was issued for zeolite water softening 
Today there are two types ol zeolites, 
the natural and the synthetic. The 
natural type appears in the form of 
greensand, or glauconite, which is found 
in New Jersey. The synthetic type is a 
prepared mineral made of sodium sili- 
cate and aluminum sulphate, or alumi- 
num silicate and sodium sulphate. Ir- 
respective the type of zeolite, the 
principle of the reaction is the same; 
namely, that an exchange of calcium and 
sodium takes place when the water 
softened or the mineral is regenerated 
As the chemical composition of the 
water is not a factor in determining the 
best type of method for softening, it is 
necessary to provide other criteria. The 
first, anc most important, is the power 
of one cubic foot of the mineral to re- 
move the hardness from water. This 
exchange power varies from 2,300 grains 
per cubic foot for the greensand to 12,- 
000 grains per cubic foot for the syn- 
thetic mineral. There however, 
point in the capacity where 


use silicates 


of 


1. 
is 


1s, a 


range It 


ceases to be an economical rate, because 
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of the increase : nsumptic W).000 ¢ 25 g : 
There must x be considered the 
mount of water required for washing : - 
the bed free from s solution, wh : g Tes 
n direct relations! vith the mi : - 
he bed. This is mportar s 
determining the erating costs. | oo I 
many plants, the pressure of hard : ' : 
= low at the point where he softener is 127 pS 
be installed, and in order mi a . oa 
conditions of some of the manu rers mODer rs 
ixiliary pumping equipment must be Ww ye 
nstalled. Some units can be operated '“! Was 40,000 yak 
ith a head of 15 fee while hers rag <W £ 
qire a head as high as 69 fee 5 . 
g YS 
Applicability of Zeolite Process to Small r — ; 
Community Softening Problems ary ~ ' ; 
The present water system Spring . ce 
lale Pa., was installed in 1912 at S | 3 oT r ‘ 
of $50,000. The original pumping-sta- co Siatiaineds 
tion was at Springdale Hollow, and th met] [he hardness is hig 
source of supply was five wells varying sent being ns of 
in depth from 147 to 213 feet. The water e eq ; h | ( 
is pumped by a 5-horsepower natur a ws 7 , 9 at 
gas engine to the concrete distributing en 4 rains . small 
reservoir of 350,000-gallon capacity lition y expense 
in eley ition of 1,100 teet Soon € | letermu 2176 
their installation, the wells failed to p! : 
auce enough to meet the demands, and I ecg el sed 
it 1914 a storage reservoir having re consun es the ass - 
rea of 4.09 acres with a ecapacit rophets 5 on 
6,000,000 gallons was constructed atuswine rmat , 
cost of 314,000 The water was n = ' 
pounded from springs and surface drain- ( ring tl 
ie from 125 acres, and filtered b ( ies rs | 
being pumped to the distributing reser- iE : SI ' 
voir ; 
Lack of water in 1919 fore e | mel 100) 
ibandonment of the wells and stor or S er Irs I 
reservoir, and a new plant was p ss egene! g 2B 
operation at the present site. Two 10- xing the int ot | 
inch wells were drilled 67 feet in the 176,400 grain water 
ground to rock. The water is pumped ned : rs \ ng 
into storage tanks, from where it is sonable tin generation, tl ( 
pumped into the original distributing replacing : n the zeolite i 
reservoir. In 1925 another well was tl shing es his wv Y 
drilled and put into operation. The equ 643,000 ms per 24 
combined capacity of the three wells is hours 
7 aa. 9: \ ‘ ) 
What the Ideal Citizen Might Be 
“A citizen, sincere, devoted, courageous selfish ends; wl trives to make thx 
who regards his civie responsibilities as isures strong han its te on 
much a part of his life as his business; nd willing t s that yndition 
whose sense of patriotism inspires obe- ve be e wh t 
dience to laws, faith in their ideals and who know riches 
reverence for their institutions; who takes lemocrac t yund only ) 
pride in his city and the greatness of her f reason. the domi! . 
achie vements but re spects more her gre th I UA rtun 
ness of soul: who labors to quicken I who r Zes hat he itv’s greatness 
sense of civic duty, but never permits his a easured } | te ia 
political vision to be blurred by self-in- of jts men and w n. and tl lemoc- 
terest: who is not controlled by the spirit racy’s b 
of vague discontent, but has an abiding ‘tisons w j , 
confide nce in the ultimate triumph yt responsibilities ind vl n 
popular government; who never loosens — hadows. length | 
his grasp on principles, but who 1s able ) d and wrought ti , ‘ 
bend to the broad level of opinion where Laweiine dis within ; 
most men dwell; who recognizes the need ; a . 
of political organizations, but counts as MAYO FESLER 
traitors those who seek to use ther D League ( 
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Methods of Traffic Signal Control and 
Meaning of Green. Red and Yellow 


Recommendations of the Committee on Municipal Traffic Ordinances and Regulations of thi 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety 














IONG tl mal eatures oO ecide rticular intersection are adjusted for ce 
) tt in time intervals or manually operat 
a os - : , Y i } vithout reg ird to any othe r sign il oe 
; the Mode Mun : propriate only at an intersection whicl 
© pu st 0 u Phe - in fact isolated from other controll 
nal Conference on Street If 1 See 
parmy, ome ot the met ee : Synchronized System—All signals show 
: , 7) iy } r i W same color in the same direction si! 
Control Signal Legend } < ng neously. This system, applied to neigl 
it rdinance 1s 1olows : , . k<« horing intersections along a certain street 
I report ) pages - , throughout a certain district, has cer 
(‘ommittee on Muni pa Traf ‘ = ’ in advantages over independent control 
() nd Reg tions outlines ' Under but it encourages excessive speeding in t! 
r its recommendations or } ) ‘ i g cros lesire to cross aS many Intersections a 
’ . ee possible before being directed 
~ ve ters = 
s ry Progressive System—Success 
re relate to tra The Final Draft of the Model signals in a series give “Go” ind 
| | Municipal Traffie Ordinance cations at such intervals as to per 
mit theore tically continuous move 
Praflic Control Signals on which a committee of the National ment at a predetermined speed 
1 sige Conference on Street and Highway Safety This ssystem is generally consid 
- purpose ! has been working for more than a year, ered to be the most satisfactory 
wecenr eed was published last month. It differs in Its application > 209 partscuter 
where otherwise mn _; ~enarte 1 in many de- street or district requires carelul 
ceieiiliens aimed 1, some important respects, am an' engineering study of the amount 
alae sad ; tails of phraseology, from the preliminary sce ye ary Ran Plan agp yer 
in Ge ag nt draft published in THe American City conditions to insure proper loca 
( n traffic officers at last May. tion and timing of the signals 
: If officers are stil The general adoption of this model or- When so laid out, the ——- 
ire relieved ft li ‘e, with only such modifications as sytem permits moving & greatel 
dinance, with on : 
t continually d ting . , a i volume of traffic, at a higher aver- 
, ana . a may be essential to meet local conditions age speed, with greater safety, than 
cae weitere or to conform with state laws, would go far ate ativan. 
‘ Scililteica cal wivions towards increasing the safety and con- Further discussion of progressiv: 
warning drivers and venience both of vehicle and pedestrian control systems, as well as other 
rous traffic regula traffic on American streets and highways. traffic signal details, can be — 
| tage Pan piven Se Copies of the document are obtainable re a 
: lepends teimaniiy unem th without charge on application to the Na- 
* with which ther ase in tional Conference on Street and Highway Meaning of Red, Green and 
erated. In consid Safety, Department of Commerce, Wash- Yellow 
ering trafhe signals it should al- ington, D. C. The majority of signal systems 
Ways be remembered that they employ three colors—green to go, 
* trathe, and n red to stop and yellow (or amber) 
, y well proceed slowly and street may be unable to see the signals he to indicate caution or an approaching 
definite traffic analyses. is expected to obey until he has actually change. In some cases, however, yellow 
Sit 1 be installed only at thos« entered the intersection, and th require- has been used for a special purpose, as for 
ners where there is a real need ment that he obey them is both unfair making left turns, and some confusion has 
for ther nd where thy will be of real and dangerous. The Committee definitely arisen as to its meaning. 
benefit, lor either or both of the following recommends against this practice This confusion has been added to by the 
reasol 1) where the volume of traffic Where not required for safety, signals general use of the yellow both after green 
is § re * to prevent Iree movement, should be installed only where it is rea- and after red. After red it is the intent 
and ti fie will be i wilitated by such sig- sonably certain that they will expedite not to permit the operator to start, but 
ome, Se : re they are needed to safe- rather than delay the traffi Where a merely to prepare to start as soon as the 
: ( ce nage ae ae ill a a installed on th basis of peak green light shows. After green, however, 
SS me | | traffic conditions at certain hours of the jit has been generally assumed that the 


control by signals or officers may be 


necessary to enable 


pe cle strians to cross 


safely even where the vehicular cross-tral- 
fie is light. In such cases it is often suffi- 
cient to install signals at intervals of one- 
quarter to one-half mile or more, the oc- 


casional interruption of traffic thus caused 
benefiting pedestrians at neighboring in- 
It should not be assumed, 


every where 


ilso 


that 


tersections 


however intersection 


day, or perhaps only on Sundays and holi- 
days, it can often be turned off at other 
times when the traffic is much lighter 


Methods of Signal Control 


The utility of a traffic signal depends 
upon the accuracy with which it is ad- 
justed to traffic requirements. The fol- 


lowing methods have developed 
Independent Control—The signals at a 


motorist may properly continue if he can 
clear the intersection before the light be- 
comes red. 

The advantage of preparing an oper- 
ator stopped by a red hight to be ready 


*This forthcoming report on Street Traffic Signs, 
Signals and Markings is expected to be published 
Information can be obtained from the 
American Engineering Council, 
Washington, D. C. 
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nHe- 


the 


when 


stal green appears 1S 
ed to be outweighed by his tendency 
imp” the light, starting on the yel- 
nd endangering cross-traffic that has 
cleared the intersection. The Com- 
ee therefore recommends the omis- 
yn of ve llow after red This recom- 


ndation is in accordance with the prac- 
in an increasing number of cities 
traffic engineers and officials 
vor complete elimination of the yellow 
ght 
is well as from red to green, the change 
interval being indicated by red in all direc- 


Certain 


ind direct change from green to red 


tions. The Committee strongly recom- 
ends the three-color system, and Section 
10 [of the proposed Model Municipal 


Traffic Ordinance] defines the meanings of 
the colors under such a In rec- 
ognition, however, of the school of thought 
favoring the two-color system, a suggested 
provision defining the meanings of the 
two colors is appended to Section 10. This 
is designated the “Two Indication Traffic 
Control Signal Legend” to differentiate it 
from the system in a few cities employ- 
ing a dark period instead of a yellow light 
for the change interval. 


system. 


Three-Color System 


Where the used, 
the colors should have the following mean- 


three-color system 1s 
ings: 

Green means permission to go, subject 
to the safety of others or the specific di- 
rections of an officer 


Red means to stop before entering the 
intersection or crosswalk, and remain 
standing until green is shown alone 

Yellow following the green means to 
stop before entering the intersection or 
crosswalk unless, when the amber appears, 


the vehicle is so close to the 
that with suitable brakes it 
This distance, for a speed of 20 miles per 
hour, is specified as 50 feet in the Na- 
tional Code on Brakes and Brake Testing 
If within such distance, the vehicle should 
the intersection. If the 
vellow is used following the red, vehicles 
not enter the 


intersection 
cannot 


stop 


proceed across 


must intersection or cross- 
walk until the green appears alone. 
With the yellow light used after the 


green, the duration of the yellow should 
correspond closely with the time required 
for vehicles unable to stop to clear the in- 
tersection, and also for pedestrians who 
have started across on the green to reach 
the opposite curb or a safety zone, subject 
to a reasonable understanding that pedes- 
trians who have just left the curb when 
the yellow appears will return to it, and 
that those who have advanced too far to 
return will be given an opportunity by 
motorists to reach a point of safety. The 
pe riod should also be not less than that 
required to stop a car traveling at the nor- 
mal speed of the thoroughfare, which, at 
20 miles per hour, with adequate brakes, 
will be 3.4 seconds. In districts heavily 
congested with vehicular traffic a 
ond yellow period may be sufficient. 


3-sec- 


At 


intersections of pedestrian congestion, yel- 
low periods in excess of 5 seconds may be 
desirable. (See discussion of Special Sig- 
nal Indications on page 56.) For average 
conditions, however, a 5-second period is 
appropriate, and a longer one is undesir- 


ble he < obey | W 
slow tr i} 1s a 
motorists to i the vellow 1 
ontinue in he belief th 
any event thev wv I nt I s 
before the red rs 

The use ¢ low r special pu a 
such as the king of left t rns, or as 
special interval for the movement 
pedestrians in all directions, is not recon 
mended. These special conditions are dis 
cussed in later sections 

Two-Color System 
Where red and green only are used, the 


green has the significance 


same 


three-color svstem 


hicles to go, subject to the safe ty of others 
and the directions of an officer: while red 
means to stop unless the vehicle is so 
close to the intersection or crosswalk that 
it 1s unable to stop before entering the 
same, in which case it shall proceed across 
the intersection 


With the 
conside re d 
that is, 
in one direction 


two-color system it is generally 
necessary reds 
the green change to red 
i few seconds before the 


to overlap the 
to have 


other direc- 
vehicles in or near the 
the former direc- 
the intersection before it 
vehicles the latter di- 
rection. This interval of overlapping reds 
should be of the length, ordinarily, 
recommended the the 


red changes to green in the 
tion, so that inter- 
section din 


Yr) 
procee 


Zz m 
tion can clear 
entered by 


is 


from 


same 


is for yellow in 


preceding section 
Length of Cycle 
The 
he 
(or 


the cycle 
evel between 
should be 
the 


In general, 


of 
the 
directions, 
ful 


conditions 


total le is_ well 
the 


deter- 


ngth 


is ft division of 


two more 
fr 


trathe 


mined by caré inalysis of 
and other 
short eve le 


SO 


fairly 
10 to 


recommended—say 
conditions 
as 3 


minutes 


is 
seconds fe 
of 
which 
direction, ¢ 
pedestrians and motorists and delays traf- 
fic. With the 
motorist « gage his speed, from a dis- 
two blocks, that he will 
intersection on the “Go” s1 
ill 


ordinary 


long 


Tr 
evele 5 


IS€ as 


of 
to 


minutes, 
devoted 


neourages \ iolation by both 


verhaps are 


one 
1 short cycle ipproaching 
in so 


stance 


of one 


reach the 
ind thus i\ 


or 
oid having to stop at 


Right and Left Turns 


The ordinance provides that all move- 
ments, including turning movements, shall 
ordinarily be made on the green light 

There are certain heavily traveled thor- 
oughfares where it has been deemed desir- 
able to make left turns from the. thor- 
oughfare with the cross-traffic; that is, on 


the red light. Where this is found neces- 
sary after careful study of the situation, 
the special regulation should be clearly 


indicated by a sign at each intersection, or, 


better still, a special signal light should 
be provided, in the form of an arrow 
pointing left, which will show green when 
the left turn is to be made. The use of 
such an arrow has the great advantage of 
preserving the integrity of the color in- 
dications, and the motorist will see and 


understand such special signal much more 
readily than a sign. 
In some cities right turns are permitted 





} } Po ey ge 
} ry et, Wh } 
t th 1 4} 
— "Ee 
stand g ance | 1 lig 
i ng it I nda ! i 
signal for s } s Wh +} 
ny consider | nd he 
turns on the T gi n 
Ss gnals ha I | ‘ 
they are not needed, or are being 
ated at times when they are not needed o1 
that the cycle is unnecessarily long. Co 
rection of such conditions should then be 
sought, rather than the making of a special 
rule 
If it is considered necessary to per! 
right turns against the red light at am 
particular ! this should be indicated 
in the manner already recommended for 
left turns, namely, by the erection of a 
sign or preferably the use of an additional 
signal with an arrow pointing right, show 
ing green at | times when such turn is 
permitted 
There I s e cases where n 1 por 
tant thoroughfare makes right-angle 
turn In h eases the rning move 
ne! righ I e direction, | n the 
other d be regarded as the 
nori | Oo d ny ther move 
ment at the intersection interfering witl 
the former be prohibited or limited 
Any such condition requires special er 
gineering study, | its control should con- 
orm to the going principles 
Special Signal Indications 
There are some intersections where the 
pedestrian movement in all directions is 
so heavy at times, especially if combined 
with complicated vehicular turns, that the 
iuthorities have felt it necessary to set 
side 1 certain time interval 15 
or 20 seconds, tor exclusive pede ust 
the n. As alread in 
re g section, the use ¢ n 
I Ss 1 I ended, because 
Oo 1 nflict with the standard sig 
I nce oO | iy be possibl 
oO l ch as purple, to 
ndl te ¢€ e pedestrian ( ent 
or the | ~) Ly De Sto l { I a 
signal gnts i entrance t I 
section 1 tl edestrians | 
move on such ghts, or additior 
lights may be used to direct the l ul 
movement at such times. The red 
in all directions for pedestria1 ) I 
is not recommended because it tends tl 
break down the efforts being made to u 
duce pedestrians as well es 
obey red lights 
Location and Specifications for 
Signals 
[here is considerable difference in pra 
tice and some difference in expert opin- 
ion, as to the location of signals on the 


curb or in the center; on the near side or 


the far side and on the question whether 








THI 


Mo neg 


AN ¢ 


AMERIK 


I I oniv one ¢ board 
bo r desig | officer ex control 
over tl lacing traffic signs, signals and 

rkings. Every sign, signal or marking 

ed under official authority and con- 
sistent with the Ordinance is declared 1n 
} (Ordinance t< be in oti Sig? or 
' (dr y t het aT y 11 hyit 





maintenance of other th 


signs or signals either upon or 


e erection or 
offic: il 
view of the street, and also prohibits tl 
of any unofficial sign or sign 
which hides from view any official traff 
sign or signal. Unfortunately, there h 
been a tendency on the part of privat 
persons to signs adjacent 
to streets and highways In imitation o! 
standard traffic signs and intended to ad 


erection 


erect upon or 


vertise roadside stands and other mer 
cantile places. The Ordinance prohibit 
this practice. 


How a Favorable Vote Was Secured on Alle- 
sheny County’s $43,680,000 Bond Issue 


\=T month THe AMERICAN ( 


f page o) the pprov 
e voters of Allegheny 

‘ seven bond issues, aggre 
g S45.0SU0.000. tor public mprove 

mit \ Vas enevea tha the sk 
n which the education 
g conducted prior the 
( f on had not a little oO a 
erwhelming public approv 





YOUR BOND BALLOT 
WILL BEAR SEVEN QUESTIONS: 


1—$6,550,000 for the construction of new roads and 
the elimination of grade crossings? 


2—$10,930,000 for the new Ohio River, Saw Mill 
Run, Allegheny River and Moss Side boulevards? 


3—$1,500,000 for the purchase of the land for the 
county parks and equipping the parks? 


4—$14,650,000 for the new McKees Rocks, Westend- 
Northside, South Tenth St. and Boston bridges and 
the reconstruction of many smaller bridges now 


dangerous to traffic? 


5—$2,550,000 for the construction of a new county 
office building ? 


6—$6,000,000 for the purchase of a site for and the 


construction of a Town Hall? 


7—$1,500,000 for the 
establishing and equipping of a modern awport? 


purchase of a site and the 











VOTE “YES” ON ALL OF THEM! 
ONE OF THE LEAFLETS USED IN THE 
BOND ISSUE CAMPAIGN 


show! t tine DOS samue W ] tol 


secretal of the Community Affairs 
Divisior the Chamber of Commeree 
of Pittsburgh. was asked for brief re 


cital of the facts. Mr. Elton’s state- 


Whi County Commissioners of 
Allegheny ¢ ntv published the list of 
luded in a bond issue to 
} resel the people, there were 
I rous organizations throughout the 
county each interested in promoting some 
particular local item of the issu 
“Such organizations as the Pittsburgh 


& Ohio River 
Allegheny 


Boulevard Association, the 


River Boulevard Association, 


the Saw M Boulevard 


the 
McekKees Rocks Bridge 


the 


Association 
Association 


West End-North Side Bridge Association 
ind the Town Hall and Airport Commit- 
tees of the Chamber of Comr ree having 
peen active I romoting thet rious 
rojects, sor ther or several vears 
realized the need for concerted ation 
ind organized he Peo; le’s Bond Issuc 
Association of Allegheny County, for the 
purpose of promoting the entire bond is- 
se It w uzreed by all who attended 
this organization meeting that they would 
work lor the passage ol the entire ISS1I¢ 
nd that they would conduct a construe- 
tive campaign approving of every individ- 

| item in the issue 

A corps of speakers was organized, and 
or approximately one month prior to the 
election there were from one to a dozen 
meetings held daily throughout the county 
which were addressed by these speakers 
The majority of these meetings were the 
regular meetings of service, civic, social 
or business organizations and the others 
were in the nature of community mass 
meetings especially arranged for the pres- 
entation of the bond issue progran 

“The Pittsburgh newspapers cooperated 


whok heartedly 


ind published daily de- 
scriptive articles regarding the benefits to 
re derived from the various items in the 
issur Posters were placed in store win- 
dows and on bulletin boards throughout 
the county, and folders were distributed at 
ill the meetings iddressed by speakers on 
the subject 
The last two items in the issue, namely 
the Town Hall ands tthe Airport were 


primarily Chamber 
In the 
ber of 


of Commerce projects 
Town Hall, the Cham- 
uppointed a committer 
wo which, through speakers 
ind personal solicitation, secured th« 


case ot the 
Commerce 


three years 


en- 
dorsement of practically 
ind organization 
in the county and then prese nted all these 
endorsements to the 
dinner 

from 


every civiK 


ser- 


vice 


commercial social 


County Commission- 
attended by 1.200 repre- 
the 125 municipalities 
which go to make up Allegheny County 
“When the Airport Committee was ap- 
pointed, the county was divided into sec- 
tions, each section was assigned to a 


eTs at a 


sentatives 


ser- 
vice club, and a thorough physical inspec- 
tion of the county was made to determine 


possible sites for a municipal airport. So 


y 


much public interest was aroused through 
this activity that there was a general de- 


mand for the inclusion of the Airport 
item, and it carried the second largest ma- 
jority of the seven proposals. The $1,- 
500,000 included in the bond issue is but 


the county’s share of the amount to be ex- 
pended for this item, the city 
agreed to equal responsibility in the pro}- 
ect with the county.” 


having 














Sor 
PITTSBURGH 


COVER OF BOOKLET ADVOCATING 
THE CIVIC AUDITORIUM PROPOSAL 








One of the pamphlets issued, entitled 
“Keeping Abreast of the Age,” 

description of the projects, with several 
illustrations, a statement of the county's 
indebtedness and borrowing power, and 
the cost to the taxpayer, averaging 7/10 
of a mill annually for five years. A Fore- 
word, stated, “The construction of the 
many improvements will give work to the 
unemployed and spread prosperity into 
each district of the county. In fact, the 
keynote of the whole improvement 1s 
optimistic. The county is prospering with 
its cities and communities all growing in 
size and importance and these projected 
modern improvements will keep it in the 
forefront of America’s wonderful munic- 
ipal march of progress.” 


contained 
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PUT THIS IX TOUR SHOW Winvww 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS PROMOTE PROGRESS 


A VOTE FOR THE BONDS 


IS A VOTE FOR 


PROSPERITY 4D ADVANCEMENT 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS ALLEGHENY COUNTY 1928 BOND ISSUE 
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ONE OF THE CONVINCING PIECES OF PUBLICITY USED IN THE ALLEGHENY COUNTY BOND ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
The original of this poster, measuring 21 x 23 inches, was printed in black and red, and showed effectively the purposes for which the bonds 
were to be issued and the county-wide distribution of the proposed improvements 











Pollution of Domestic Water-Supplhies 
by Unusual Cross-Connections 


TH k } 
e! py me O ¢ 
tion we realize what the Ir 
vhen he sa The wh f 
t ichievement is safe run 
The fact that the white 
mal ed safe running water adds 
I re nsibility for insuring its sale 
vould be unreasonable ind 
to spend millions of dollars 
treat and distribute safe 
then make it possible 
gl essness indifference or 
te it before reached 
I" ere a safe water-supply 
I sewage begins is sometimes 
! to determine Positive 
contamination or pollu 
ter of providing an al 


r break which makes a 
n impossible In low- 
set tank combinations it 
reak In high tank com- 

wit | means a raised ball v ilve 
| \ ves set either below 
er-closet must be provided 
ik to prevent contamina 
n or | ition by gravity or rim 
In bath fittings and lava 
the over-rim filler is the 
roof construction that 

mitted 


Abnormal Conditions Not Impossible 
the 


have 


produce 


le conditions, we 


most ul 


studied 
coincident possibility 
ur pur- 
tain if the health factor 
fitti 


no 
1igS, 


ng probability 
various hxtures, 
nstruction 

Che conditions 

f normal, but whenever man 


iM mes indifierent or careless and lets 


was positive 


ae up 


on the health factor of 
had to pay the penalty in 
ith 
tions between a saie 
and a drainage system are 
by tanks, 
ombinations, lushometer 
the 
frostproof or pit closets, 


low-down 


ves set above or below water- 


rectly connected with no air 


k, under-rim bath supplies, integral 


ry supphes, floor drains with flush 

rims with 1 r break. Swimming pools, 
hospital sterilizing equipment, large 
Ist ks pressure equalization, 
high | ngs which pump water di- 





By WILLIAM C. GROENIGER 
ONSULTING | INEER. CoLumMBuUs, OHI 
rectly from the n s, are so menaces 
that make cross-connections possible 
These dangers can be avoided, however 

simple and idequate protection 1s 


ifiorded 
The principi 


rs rs ne at the nro 
n ) he pipe i Lit + } 


involved is the intro 


duction of air 





Dont Deny—Investigate! 

There are those will 
deny that conditions such as 
we are about to relate exist in 
their city. However, my own 
personal investigation has con- 
vinced me that we have been 
indifferent menace that 
unless checked will sooner or 
later end in disaster. 

It is not considered good 
practice to place a dynamite 
cap in a box of dynamite: in 
fact, it is not done in polite 
society. Yet we find there are 
plumbing installations being 
set up that are more dangerous 
than dynamite. 

WittiaMm C, GRoENIGcER. 


who 


to a 











point, at the same time making it im- 
possible for the water or air in the pipe 
to find its way out through the same 


other words, to make this 
ipparatus foolproof there must be at all 


the 


opening. In 


times an opening to the air between 
and the fixture 

Pumping systems for high buildings 
that pump direct from the mains are 
robbing the buildings that 
are dependent entirely on the pressure 
in the main for their supply. 

The of modern hospital 
sterilizing equipment have overlooked 
the possibility of the dangers of their 
apparatus. <A simple tests 
with harmless coloring will demonstrate 
to anyone’s satisfaction how contamina- 
tion can take place 


valve 


( apable ol 


designers 


series of 


Authority to Prevent Cross-Connections 

The majority of state and city depart- 
ments of health have the authority to 
prohibit or order removed any cross- 
connection between a safe water-supply 


and a sewerage or drainage system. In- 
stallations of this kind cannot legally 


be permitted. They may have been suf- 
fered to be installed, but any board of 
health would entirely within 


be its 


itv in condemning and ordering 


hor 
removed any installation where the 
possibility of water-supply pollution 


exists 

There are two sections of law pertain- 
ing to ecross-connections and the pollu- 
tion ol water-supply by sewage that 
should be rigidly enforced by health of- 
ficers and plumbing inspectors 
Section 1—Cross Connection: 

A distributing system for a water-sup- 
ply for drinking and domestic purposes 
shall not be connected with the distribut- 
ing system of another water-supply unless 
such connection is approved by the health 
suthority having jurisdiction. 


Section 2—Pollution of Water-Supply by 
Pel wade 
No plumbing, plumbing fixture, con- 


struction, device, valve, fitting, apparatus 
or connection shall be installed which will 
1 cross-connection between a dis- 
water for drinking 
and domestic purposes and a drainage sys- 
tem, pipe, to permit 
or make possible the back flow of sewage 
into the water-supply system 


provide 


tributing system of 


soil or waste so as 


wast 


or 


Catastrophes Are Educational But 


Unnecessary 
\ few years ago it took the loss of 
several hundred children’s lives in a 
northern Ohio school to teach us the 
necessity of proper exits for school 
buildings. The failure of the pier in 
California taught us the necessity of 


providing the necessary factor of safety 
in structures used by the public. The 
Iroquois Theater fire in Chicago revised 
theater practice. The Salem, Ohio, 
typhoid epidemic, with its misery and 
death, is still fresh in the minds of the 
public. The Montreal typhoid epidemic 
emphasized the necessity of complete 
control and supervision of our milk sup- 
plies , 

Almost all of these catastrophes were 
preventable. The conditions creating 
them were known, but man becomes in- 
different danger, becomes reckless 
and careless, and pays the penalty in 
sickness, misery and death. 

The health factor of safety permits 
no deviation or lowering of standards, 
no sacrificing of efficiency for economy. 
The designing engineers for the manu- 
facture of plumbing materials, devices 
and construction must keep constantly 
in mind that their products should not 
make possible the poisoning of a water- 
supply 


to 
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WINNING DESIGN, BY EGERTON SWARTWOUT, IN NEW HAVEN 








CITY HALL COMPETITION. MAIN FLOOR PLAN SHOWN BELOW 


Competitive Designs for a City Hall 


NE of the most inter- 
() esting architectural 

competitions in recent 
months was that for the new 
City Hall of New Haven, 
Conn. For the following ac- 
count of the procedure 
adopted and for the illustra- 
tions here reproduced, THE 
American City is indebted 
to The Architectural Forum 
of New York, in the August 
issue of which some additional 
elevations and floor plans are 
published. 

Everett V. Meeks, head of 
the Architectural Department 
of the Yale School of Fine 
Arts, who was appointed by 
the Mayor of New Haven to 
act as architectural advisor, 
made all of the arrangements 
for the competition. In order 
to give the architects in New 
Haven an opportunity to com- 
pete for this large municipal 
building and civie auditorium, 
Mr. Meeks decided to hold 
preliminary and final compe- 
titions. The first competition 
was open only to architects 
practicing in New Haven. 
From this preliminary compe- 
tition three architects were 
chosen to be admitted to the 
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final competition, which also 
included three other well- 
Known architectura firms 


making six competitors in all 
The three New Haven irchi- 
tects selected were Douglas 
Orr, Harrison Earl Baldwin. 
ind Walter Shiner With 
Harrison Earl Baldwin, Paul 
Phillipe Cret, of Philadelphia, 
was associated; and with Wal- 


ter Shiner, Dennison «& 
Hirons, of New York, were 
athhated The three outside 


irchitects invited to compete 
in the final competition were 
Egerton Swartwout ind De- 
lano & Aldrich of New York. 
and Zantzinger, Borie & 
Medary of Philadelphia. The 
architects invited by Mr 
Mer KS tO act as the judges ol 
this competition, were Har- 
vey Wiley Corbett ind 
Charles \ Platt, of New 
York, and William Emerson, 
Dean of the Architectural 
School of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technolog 
The Site and the Three Units 
in the Design 
his digest of the program 


and the final reports of the 
findings of the judges in the 
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NEW HAVEN CITY HALL COMPETITION: DESIGN BY ZANTZINGER, BORIE & MEDARY 


ompetitions, give brick churches on the Green, each with plete building, minus units one and three 
the character and a good-sized wooden portico. Facing the has a cubage of 1,536,842 feet. This 

eresting mpetition. Green, to the north, are the New Haven unit contains the aldermanic chamber 
eg si nd lieve Library nd the County Court House nd two ante-rooms; the mayor's offices; 

mall ge, 220 fe The scheme is divided into three units; two city court rooms, civil and criminal 

ng Church Street facing the the first a departmental building on judges’ chambers and consultation rooms 
N i n Greer f Orange Street, to be built before the for « ich, with prisoners’ pen on the crim- 
¢ ge elD Son UU leet ther units, containing 600,000 cubic feet. inal side with connection by stairs with 
sout the same street, and als The third is an auditorium on Court the police lock-up; probate court and de- 
{ (reel s the new post othce of Street, with a cubage of 666,666 f« ind pendencies; city attorney, clerk of 

I e with rge tel 1 seating capacity of 3,000. Vehicular courts, jury room, stenographers’ room, 
ng the site and the access in addition to that in Court Street ete., the court room dependencies to be 

{ Colomal was desired. The second, the final com- so located that direct access to the court 











, DESIGN BY DOUGLAS ORR 
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DESIGN BY HARRISON EARL BALDWIN AND PAUL PHILLIPPE CRET, ASSOCIATED 


rooms can be had without crossing 

lic thoroughfares; quarters, 26,750 s G 

et or the police department, with : | g 

cess by driveway to the street space retu study I Oompariso! Final Report of Competition 

for the health department, 19,000 squars lesigns su g Ss 

feet, on or near the ground floor, with the general plans, analvzing 

separate entrance facilities; three hea reference to sucl nsiderations as 

ing rooms and anterooms, 7,500 square nd eit tig list 

feet each; rooms for the board of edu- 1 \s : . 

catiol re department, et elit g . ( 

Drawings required men Un tae ©) . , 
I Se each compe After 
rhree elevations at 1/16 scale ata : a 
[wo plans, main and second floor peer a3 Seo ‘ nr ; : 
entire scheme at 1/32 : Gr vaste s \ ; 
Complete plans of first umit at 1 16 Fe oS eee , 
Two sections at 1/16 ee = , ; ed 
n 301 1 a final 1 g Kg ~ \ 
First Report of Competition a e study fron ngles 
“The Architectural Jury of Selection imously agreed upon bv the Jur { 

for the Competition of the Proposed City this rating, the Jury selected the 1 t ei 

Hall for New Haven met on April 19, of three designs in the order 

1928, and made first a thorough exam- those competitors to be chosen to ente1 I ! s handled Mi 

















DESIGN BY WALTER SHINER AND DENNISON & HIRONS, ASSOCIATED 
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DESIGN BY DELANO & ALDRICH 


Important competition 


sort in the hands of an exper 


this 


enced architect who shall act as archi- 


tectural advisor 


\ Fundamental Attack on the Housing Problem 


l'o the Editor of THe American City 
Phe ry of proceedings of the In- 
ter! Housing and Town Planning 
Cor blished in the August issue of 
yur gazil most instructive 
For « r two vears I relentlessly op- 
Oo ! e of public credits as a solu- 
ol » the housing problem of the lower 
wage gr but finally was obliged to 
rrer he inevitable and admit that 
thers | positively no other way out 
WI | housing policies of European 
gover nts are valuable guides, we must 
eg ded caution when it comes to their 
pract cation mm our own country 
Finatr idies, tax remission and sim- 
I I ire bound to create ilmost 
suri e obstacles, and we must 
h yur program to fit public attitude as 
well t need 
Firs oremost, our principal aim 
ho t build American character and 
no oO oO the de velo} ment ot a ge- 
neric, indige! class—forever dependent 
on some form of governmental doles. 
George B. Ford is right in stating that 
there are but three ways to make a home 
ind garden spot accessible to every self- 
supporting family: government subven- 
tions hilanthropy and a reduction of 
the cost of building itself Philanthropy, 
for some unknown psychological reason, 
will not invest money in sufficient and 
continuous quantities at a low rate of in- 
terest This has been demonstrated eve ry- 
where, with the City Housing Corporation 
of New York and tts sple ndid efforts in 
Sunnyside as a noteworthy example. Or- 
ganized in 1922, it took nearly six years 


Lo com! lete its first project in spite of the 
loyal devotion of its president and person- 


nel and its sponsorship by men of high 


ible probity 
In 1925, I concluded that it better 
down first a set of principles that 


was 
to lay 
will harmonize with our political and eco- 
nomic needs and then ill details 
thereto hese are 

1. No philanthropy 

2. No gift of public money 

3. Cost to 


coniorm 


purchaser, imeluding all 


harges and amortization of princi il 


nist 


ipproximate one -fourth of 


$25 to $37.50 month 


income, 
namely per 
the economic 
and building in- 
benefits must be 
$150 per 


unable to buy 


1. Non-interference with 


status of the real 
Hence 
limited  té 


month o1 


estat 


terests 


vecrued 


imily incomes ol 


less 


1 lass now 


or carry a modern home on a commercial 


basis 

5. Must be irtisan, non-sectarian, 
nd free from political interference. Hence, 
neither the state nor its political subdivi- 


non-}) 


sions should have any part in either the 
purchase or the development of the land. 

6. Construction must be of face brick, 
irtificial stone or concrete, to permit 


amortization of principal over a long pe- 
riod of years and reduce annual upkeep 
fo a minimum 

Accordingly, 
for the 


i tentative plan was framed 
recently organized Michigan Hous- 
ing Association containing these essentials: 


(a) Provide ample capital through pub- 
lic credits and eliminate about one-fourth 
of cost to purchaser. Thus a Home Loan 
Commission may be established with 


powers limited to the issuing and selling 
of housing bonds and loaning the proceeds 


only to non-profit housing corporations 


operating under special charter and with 
interest 
operating 


The 


sufficient to 


definite objectives charge 


should he 


cover 


costs plus 1 per cent annually for building 
up an emergency fund. 

(b) Buy land and materials on quantity 
basis for cash. 

(c) Use modern mass production meth- 
ods 

The plan proposes to develop commu- 
nities of not less than 1,000 single dwell- 
ings strategically located in suburban areas 
ind thus permit the inclusion, in addition 
to advantages of mass buying production, 
of many essential elements not otherwise 
feasible, viz.: 

Architectural variation in line and mul- 
tiform grouping; a broader field for land- 
scape treatment, including parks and play- 
grounds; and practical lessons in self-gov- 
ernment, such as community administra- 


tion, recreation, entertainment, welfare, 
ete. By pooling of interests we may ex- 
pect an improved spirit of common fel- 


lowship and community solidarity, thus 
forwarding the ideal of Americanization. 
The program of the Michigan Housing 
Association includes an analytical study 
of publie credits for housing purposes and 
its possible application in Michigan with- 


out expense to city, county or state. The 
plan herein suggested will not apply to 
densely populated centers in our large 
cities and particularly New York. These 


areas may require more liberal application 
of governmental aid, as they involve re- 
placement with large multiple dwellings 
and rental rather than ownership. 

Since the principle of public credits is 
the core of the problem, may I suggest 
your giving regular space for a general dis- 
cussion of this vital question? 

S. JAMES HERMAN, 
Executive Director, Michigan Housing As- 
sociation, Detroit. 
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By HOWELL WRIGHT 
Director, D IMENT OF Pusiic Urn 3, ( ino. O 
r HIs paper unfolds a brief story o Charleston, 8S. C. 
the diversion of water-works The Water Depart t ( 
1 t S ¢ < 
funds as it applies to a number of , ries he ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
resentative cities through the United lles all ind ‘ ; ( 
States. In the main, it is a story of aking-Tund Phe , ” ” 
” fa el } . : t the interest is tor T t ( 
ree water rhe solution of this prob- ana ee at eine eer 
is vital to the continued operation these bonds s e take! e of by assess . : 19 ’ 
the water-works as an active self-sus- yg scts sarees ny pn all his D 
ning business or public utility, as paid for. 17 e t wher , t nt rate 
as the eflicient operation of other “= °) "Ss sido gee pg ag 
inicipal departments. The absolute the diversion of we Rp agape fu f the W ) ‘ 
necessity for such a solution is metered water furnished free of 
ther to the fact that the prob- fire t le ant sh see : 
em can be solved . ° = flushing, and 1s parks 
Diversion of Water Department plays od anieed qete 4 
Atlanta, Ga. . Te t e to pul . 1 
a a i Iai Sh Funds Is Almost Universal beep na. 
Ga., is operated in general as ,r . . . ‘ t 
2 were a tax-supported dimart- The history of the development of pub- 
All revenue is placed in the gen- licly owned water-works is contemporane- int of f ered water 
fund, and | moneys for operatior alae . ° tion, street ining, sews 
pen he Baap = og ous with that of an aggressive movement to 
1intenance or extensions and en . oo ome. « . - : 
ents are appropriated either di- divert the revenues of such utilities, either 
or indirectly from this fund. Water . . a: . . 
bt ap aty Henge vison bee wae directly or indirectly, from their proper 
parks, public buildings, ceme channels and legitimate uses. That such 
street sprinkling, hospitals and all diversion is neither limited nor academic : ed " 
nstitutions It is not furnished free ° ° . . A Live 
parochial schools is evidenced by the frequent appearances wn 
Ralimore. Ma. of articles touching on the subject in the a hed. Or 
Wateccwuts are-diverted inte the ain various water-works and technical jour- a ~ 
rege i det peregrine haem nals. In the topical discussion presented 
not ppropriations are made an . ° T ; 
ier tn Ser eee Ge toi before the American Water Works Associa- fee: 
n and fixed charges. Deficits, if any, tion in 1926, Grobbel stated that, from a $40,00 
e made from the ta levy, and ar ¥ e.° ° Ss vi I 
sa te leat. wile tie: ane tae study of nearly one hundred cities in the 
e. The city pays for a part of the United States, he found that there is ' ; 
ter it wees for park purposes. Water *  . . . diversion in almost all of the es ( t Issior 
furnished free, however, for public te - é ( exped } 
ols, fire protection, public buildings cities studied on account of their not only ; i 5 
nd street sprinkling. Parochial schools accepting but demanding free service.” t haritable in 
id cemeteries pay for all the water they 1. ¢ . . titut " nd cemet 
The use of water-works funds for such ser- wattage peeeatt 
About $450,000, or about 13 per cent of vice or for other than strictly water-works nt of t f funds 
total annual revenue, is diverted from : : : I 
ae a F: purposes is not only contrary to sound ad- 
vate works funds in the form of free re,’ A - apes - t r i ‘ 
vices. The Water Burezu pays no ministration but a positive menace to the ; ty tag Mapai 
xes nor does it pay its share toward very structure upon which the operation gislat tat 1 city) w 
upkeep of other city departments “ws, ° ° ° ‘ A t of tl 
ch may render it service of the water-works business is based. It is ; iris seat Ne 
— a blot upon municipal ownership and op- se Jed in 1909 “Rul 
iichen te ‘Hecate Denton tt eration, and when such diversion appears ip ge cng Hi erly 
Metropolitan District Commission. The in the form of subsidies to other municipal Wat ef ed free { 
city does not ps the Commission for : cet pul lir 
, op aig ogy tegen departments, as seems to be common prac- ; “ns 
water used for public schools, fire pro- . : . t . 
tection, parks, public buildings, nor tice, it may be properly called “legalized ee 
treet sprinkling. Water is not fur- imposition.” the é tior levoted t 
nished free to parochial schools nor ceme- the relief the e as nfirr 
teries. The quantity of water furnished ~ 
free is about 1 per cent of the total used I \ 
in Boston The Commission does not I . 
pay anything towards the upkeep of city depart- small The Water Commission ha ‘ ’ 
ments which may render it service, and is en- contributed a portion of the sur] g 
titled to receive moneys out of taxes in case o! the general sinking-ftund The . 
deficit growing out of operation and maintenance thus contributed in an one year 
S41) OO P ‘ 
Buffalo, N. Y. ae 64 
Aside from a small quantity of water furnished Chicago, III. 
free to the State Teachers College and State Hos Chicago does t we 4 
pital for the Insane, there is practically no diver water-works fund T going 
n of funds of any character, the approximate wever, f ge t 
nual cost to the Water Division for all free und par : , 
vices not exceeding $5,000 This is less than prinkling and j ling It 
: 0.2 of 1 per cent of the total revenue. The Water money from tax it J ts share t 
M Division does not pay any money toward the ipkeey I 
| ipkeep of any other city department which may render f I e wa | ed 1 
render it service water-works fund 1927 ig 
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St. Louis, 


Mo. 


KS 1 st I 
¢ j ct i n x k 
I > t 
} art 3 < 
s. It s, | 
. el 
‘ parks, fj Re 
g I ivs n gZ 
partme 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
works 


nunicipal project t is 


\\ the water of this city Ss 


If this proposal is 


ks funds will be restricted 


l SES The water-works will ; 
g receives, and the city w I 
nd all water-works services it 1 ise 


Washington, D. C. 


version of water-works funds is per 


Washington, D. ¢ but indirect diver 

ticed in the torm of tree wate to the 

‘ ibout 50 per cent of the annual revenue 
\ s furnished free of charge for public 
parochial schools, fire protection, parks 

ngs, cemeteries and street sprinkling 

I works receives no money from taxe 


pay any Ne 


ther 


Law 


does it pay any 
lreasury I 


Conclusions 
It takes but a perusal of the forego- 
ing description of how the water-works 
business is being handled in some of the 
representative cities of the United States 
to bring realization of the practical chaos 
Diversion in some form o1 
universally 


th it eXIsts 
other 1s practiced almost 
water-works situation today 
1 state of* flux, the older tendency 
being to divert funds at will, at least in 
the form of service, while the newer at- 


entire 


Is in 


tempts to prevent diversions of any and 
This indeterminate 
ol publicly owned water-works is a detri- 


kinds 


posit ion 


ment to efhcient management. It abso 
iutely prevents any just comparison ol 
costs and lays the business open to 


ibuses of many kinds. This is the sit- 
uation. What is the remedy? 
Chere 


are but two possible answers to 


the question. Either publicly owned 
water-works must become tax-supported 
ind tax-maintained municipal depart- 


ments, or they must function absolutely 
owned utility enterprises 
The first answer is really no answer at 
ul, for a water-works, whether publicly 
or privately owned, is basically “ 
a commercial enterprise. It serves a lim- 
ited number of persons .......... it is 
unlike the city hall in that it does not, 
or may not, give actual or potential 
vice alike to all the people .......... 

(Raymond’s “The Public and its Utili- 
The water-works cannot, there- 


is publicly 


ser- 


ties ) 
lore, function as a tax-supported depart- 
ment; it is founded on an entirely differ- 
ent principle. The ability to pay taxes 
and the desire or capacity to use water, 
on no common ground. 

This 


meet 


leaves no alternative but the 


operation of the water-works as a pub- 
licly owned utility, and it cannot be so 
operated unless it functions as such ip 











ts entirety. It not only must rend 


but tf 


m tor every service it receives, 
ist be paid lor every service it ren- 

s. This eliminates any gifts of taxa- 
tion, but demands pay for all of the pro- 
luct it furnishes. Raymond in his book 
[he Public and its Utilities,” in the 
hapter on Taxes, reaches this conclu- 


s10n: 


“Tt is concluded, therefore, with respect 
to a public utility property, that whether 
the property be under public or private 
ownership, it should be assessed and pay 
taxes as other property and should collect 
taxes in turn 
from those whom it serves; and it is con- 
cluded further that if in general it be 
deemed public policy for any reason not 
a public utility property when 
owned by the public, it should be equally 
the public policy to exempt public utility 
property from taxation 


these as a cost of service 


to assess 


when under pri- 
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He also states in the 


same book undet 
the title of “General Considerations l 
the cha ter on Rate Making tor Water 
Service.” 

“It is a cardinal principle, now recog- 
nized by courts and commissions, that 
isers of service, either public or private 
users, should pay for the service in pro- 
portion to the costs they entail, and th 
value of the service rendered; that pub- 
lic service such as fire protection service, 
sewer flushing, street, park and publi 
building service, should be paid for by 
the city, ind collected in the general tax 
It is assumed that such service is for all 


the people, and that the most equitable 


way of securing its cost is by assessment 
in taxes, which may be supposed to dls- 
tribute the cost somewhat in proportion 
to the value of the service 

The principle announced in the first sen- 
tence has not been observed 


generally in the past, observed 


ind 1s not 


An Inexpensive Light-Traffic 


N most cities there are subdivisions 
scattered here and there where the 
major portion the lots remains 
vacant. Often these plats occur 1a out- 
lying districts where the present value 
of the lots is comparatively low. To 
have these areas remain unimproved, 
with the possible erection of inferior 


ol 


structures, involves a detriment to ad- 
jacent property. For this reason, in 
Richmond, Ind., an effort is made to 


encourage some type of pavement con- 
struction for such plots. 

It is realized that the !ots cannot stand 
the expense of laying the highest type 
of paving at once, so a type of pavement 
has been evolved which has proved suc- 
cessful and yet inexpensive. We have 
termed this type a bituminous surface- 
treated macadam on a_ cinder-gravel 
foundation. In order to make it as in- 
expensive as possible, local materials are 
utilized for the base. After the excava- 
tion is cut to subgrade and after thor- 
ough compaction of the grade by rolling, 
2 inches of coarse cinders, free from 
dirt and ashes, secured from local power- 
plants, are uniformly spread thereon and 
rolled. The cinders act as 
to the clay which prevails 
trict and furnish a means 
for such ground water as may 
conducting it to the 4-inch common 
drain tile always placed under the apron 
of the combined portland cement curb 
and gutter. 


a stabilizer 
in our dis- 
of drainage 


occur, 


Foundation 
On top of the rolled cinders a 5-inch 
layer of local gravel is uniformly spread. 


Pavement 


By D. B. DAVIS 
City Civit ENGINgeErR, RicHMonp, IND 
To expedite ol 
gravel, 


the compaction this 
2 inches of crushed stone dust 1s 
spread and harrowed into the gravel, 
which, after being wet, is dragged and 
rolled alternately until hard and smooth 
The dragging is as important 
to secure density. 


as rolling 

This type of founda- 

tion employs local materials and, inas- 

much as it resists no abrasion, furnishes 
very stable base. 


Surfacing 

For a surface, crushed stone, passing 
a 4-inch and retained on a 2%-inch 
screen, is spread to a uniform thickness 
of 4 inches, after compaction. 
stone is rolled in the usual way, after 
which the voids are filled with 34-inch 
stone chips and are closed tight 
dust. The chips and dust 
swept in with brooms, 


with 
are 
leaving no excess 


stone 


The 


stone eh ps are 


square yard of surface \iter 
spread of chips, the surface is 
Followu Y s i specihieation 


ring the p 


ivement 


i S \ a 
j | 
, } 
Th s » ft I 
lul leg S l 
f I rs a charg hat is 
\ i ( xpense cl rea 
i I re rvice is tl 
ag I I i cons 
This last sentence contains the « 
the entire situation The fallacy 
I : sed not on ne 
yuut embodies — the 
Embodying this doctrine 
Ins h s 1 f elemental 1est! 
kither ) ” 
fé - ; ‘ 
Ack 
\ \ 
to cake on the surtlace Water-bi 
is done in the ordinary way, and the 
Ing Is continued unt the surtace ts 
ind smooth and true to grad 
Tar Binder 
To protect the finished n rn 
face trom dusting and to some 
iterproo ohne gallon ol iT 
square rd is applied cold in 
cations (ver ¢ ich appli ition ol 
out 20 pounds of clean, hard 


t 
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-inch 
uniformly spread to each 


inal 














SPREADING AND ROLLING CINDERS TO STABILIZE 


THE FOUNDATION 














| ving 1s the cost of materials for 


ement 


power-plant 0.25 per cubic \ 
Gravel delivered on job. 1.50 per cubic yard 
Stone F.O.B. city tracks 2.00 per ton 


led on street 0.17 per gallon 


This complete pavement cost us $1.60 
per square yard last season. Although 
s not suited for heavy traffic, it gives 
excellent service for residential districts 





\fter the street is built up with resi 
IO Nay | dences and a higher type of surface is 
: * EK Sv ‘ Rt peat a he. : 





: 7? ; ee : «= | desired, it becomes an easy matter to 
— ——— — — - : y a bituminous resurface over the exist- 
POLLING GRAVEL FOR TOP COURSE PRIOR TO APPLYING TAR BINDER ng pavement, using it as a foundation 
By this method of progressive construc- 
us —iesaslien tion, vacant property is improved by an 
; * . we [oe a nexpensive pavement which after some 
— — ‘ a oe 2 years’ use can be utilized as a base for 
: 7 Pans a see a nt more dense and smooth surface. The 
) } i se f tv 25°/25°C from otal cost ol both is less in some cases 
113 to 120 . than the initial cost of some modern 
‘ specif t 40 C fr 25 to 40 pavements 


An Important Legal Opinion on Swimming Pools 


A State Supreme Court Upholds Issuance of Bonds for This Form of Recreation 


\ | ( rk impro I is without I t In strengthens the skin and prevents the 


wl exhaustive examimation growth of grey hair. It reduces the cor- 
thor s discloses no « in pulent and rounds out the attenuated. One 
ho heretofore had t hardi- forgets his business cares while swimming 
i ke sucl content \ city and thus it helps to preserve his mental 
rk is a plac recreation, rest and balance as well as muscular symmetry 
sement. and it emi-arid district By correcting tendencies to weakness in 
( I h as tl hich the city of Liberal various ways, it improves one’s tempet 
) 1, wher lequate water rses nd disposition, for ‘a healthy liver makes 
d other bodies of water are lacking, and cheerful man.’ It relieves strain in the 
tunities fo ruicipation in the human constitution caused through in- 
( { | { of sw g and bathing lack- tivity. There is no better exercise than 
ng, it is hard to conceive of a more ap- swimming to offset the evils of sedentary 
ropriate rovement for a city park life, as it brings into activity every musck 

hat t hal 1 well-const! ted, modern initary in the body a 
ourt st i f t Ing om Space fails in which to recite all the 
t t Swimming is niversal recreation of salubrious qualities which Justice Hopkins 
knew what tl the highest order. It is a most healthful, finds inherent in swimming pools, but it 
ind were empowered invigorating and agreeable exercise. It has will suffice here to give the Court’s con- 

economic as wel is a social sue in clusion 

prepared by Richard onserving healt It strengthens one’s We conclude that cities with propriety 
H \ iate Supreme Court ngs, because it compels deep breathing. may have parks with modern sanitary 
President of the Kan- It strengthens the nervous system, because pools to which their citizens may resort 
| M ipalitie In the dis- it induces natural sleep. It strengthens the for the benefit of their health. Whatever 
ng pools during the hear- spine and enlarges the chest, because it encourages or induces the ordinary ‘city 
Hopkins is quoted by Kansa uuses the head to be thrown back and shut-in’ to seek exercise, relaxation. recrea- 
| 1928), as follows chest out It strengthens and sets tion, or healthful amusement is a means 
Sw g I the pelvic organs, becaust I body redounding to the public welfare and 

s not a per motion on the horizontal plane. It should be approved.” 


How a Famous Structure Was Built 


YOLOMON’S Temple, as the Free Ma- ing to all his desire. And the king com- stone made ready before it was brought 
» was a wonderful building. manded, and they brought great stones, thither: so that there was neither hammer 





, ' vever, realize what it was costly stones, to lay the foundation of the nor axe, nor any tool of iron, heard in the 
rom the description in house And * * * length thereof was house while it was in building. And they 
B following is from “The three-score cubits [probably about 100 went up with winding stairs to the third 
ng B The Whole Bible in Its feet, using the cubit of the templ ind = [chamber] So Solomon overlaid the 
vest W vy Bolton Hall the breadth thereof twenty cubits, and house with pure gold. And within thé 
S Behold, I pur o the height thereof thirty cubits; and oracle he made two cherubims, each ten 
God.’ So Hiram gave gainst the wall of the house he built cubits high. So was he seven years in 

S s nd fir-trees cord- chambers round about It wa It of buildings 











How Cities Have Reforested Land 
At Low Cost 


SIMMONS 


| ’ > \ \\ As 
YNDER the title, “Reforestation ing their prog that branch New } 
[ | Conference Unites A Forces to science ! reforestatiolr > | 

- Solve Waste-Land Problem,” th« The gt n records 
er contributed an at on munic) the Conservat Commission 1s 17,12 

reforestation to THr AMERICAN OOO trees nd of the year 1927 
ry nearly six vears ago He is no Our estimat <I UUU UUU Trees 

ested to outline what the cities ! 2.4 


mplished during a period ol 

ordinary lorestry ictiVItyV, 

. offer some additional sug- 

sestions in further promotion ol 
his great American project 


“~> 


By way of comparison it may 


Ge 


e said that in 1921, when the 
municipal forestry movement was 
lefinitely launched, 26 cities in 
New York State owned or con- 
trolled 220,000 acres of watershed 


a 
uw 


ind, while 25 other cities ob- 


7 he 


tained their water-supply from 
large lakes or from wells, and 
therefore controlled no water- 


< 


AUER IE 





sheds. The cities having water- 
sheds reported S000 acres re- 
forested, and 83.000 acres in 


wooded and farm land, leaving 
130,000 acres adaptable to re- 
forestation The 25 other cities 
owning no- reclaimable — land 
looked forward to a plan of land 
acquisition—for timber, park and 
playground purposes, but not for 
watershed purposes 

3y the end of 1925 the munici- 
palities had increased their forest 
plantings from 8,000 acres (or 
S.000,000 trees) to 11,625 acres 
(or 11,623,000 trees). Still 
greater has been the gain since 
1925, the municipalities having 











added the very encouraging fig- 
ure of 8.000 acres reforested, 
bringing the total acreage up to 


19.623 











The number of trees by vears A 50-YEAR OLD PINE PLANTATION FROM WHICH NO , 
foll > CUTTINGS HAVE BEEN MADE oltset the gr 
IS aS IOLLOWS: 
1926 2,311,400 nlanted bv the municipalities in th sia ias al abi SA BASS r 
1927 2,674,000 nee ‘ ee , 


spring of 1928.) 
1928 (Spring) 3,162,450 pring Of ives 


The figure for 1928 will probably bé 
increased by the fall planting to up- the Expense The Best Method of Municipal 
wards of 3,500,000 trees, making a tota: 
for the year ending December 31, 1925 
of about 20,000 reforested municipal 
acres, or 20,000,000 trees 


Carrying on the Work and Justifying 


We now come convenlentiy to t Reforestation 
question of how these munici] 
have done the work on an e 
basis, justified the expenditure bel = 
As a matter of record, there has been 


‘ ; the taxpayers, and mad 
attached to this article a list of the 


, - 2 4 outstanding educatio1 enterp! 
y "Ins >a Ww *k State t 
municipalities ol New York State that modern times YU 
are practicing forestry, and figures show- > anal ; — ee oe 
: Recalling the 1922 oniere! hans 


*See issue of January, 1923, page 69 Mavors and Other Municipal O“icials, it cesstul leaders in the muni 
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MATURE WHITE PINE PLANTATION UNDER MANAGEMENT 


THINNINGS YIELDING 


~ 
até 
té t 
Comn 
<n 
rn 
1 
‘\ I t 
ilu 
mr 
r 
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Suggestions as to the Future of 


Municipal Forestry 


malta 

e ene 

{ m 

New | for the 1 
r ve 

t \\ | I 
mber 


eds \ our ¢ indeed, art 
happy 

1. Looking forward to time when 

cuttings m e made from plantations, 

and recog! ng the fact that some cities 


i 


should be adopted a city ordinance gov 
erning the management, 
and use of municipal timber. 
ordinance is contemplated for submis- 





possess extensive natural rin ad- 


dition to artificial plantations, there 


( I ( ct ( muni 
estrv othelals at the close of the present 
r. The conference may be he 
onjunction with an annual convention 


of the Nev York state Forestry 


ciation. The ordinance will be submit- 
mer ted through W. P. Capes, Secret 
mt the New York State Conference of 
resters ors and Other Muni Ipal Officials 


~. More attention should be given bv 


ug, OF, the municipalities to areas of natura 
te Irom ferest and natural reproduction 
est grown without manual labor ma 
st as valuable as a planted lorest, 
é some cases more so. The municipal 
nte voodpile, where the unemployed 
re tt be given healthy work, is an excellent 
egu lea. Under proper supervision, 
‘ provement thinnings may be made 
ood and lumber worked up, and 
pal timber supplies furnished 
. e 106 eid 
; The writer considers this phase 
idvisat 
in rel; 
lorestry 
nent mus? 
vefore thi 





We have 





cutting, sale 4 NATURAL GROWN PINE PLANTATION 15 YEARS OLD, THE EQUAL OF ANY MAN- 

MADE PLANTATION OF SIMILAR AGE. THE OLD SEED-PINE AT LEFT AND A SIMILAR 

ONE AT RIGHT ARE THE MOTHERS OF THEM ALL. MUNICIPALITIES SHOULD 
ENCOURAGE NATURAL FOREST AS WELL AS ARTIFICIAL FOREST 


Such an 


TWO IMPROVEMENT 
PROFIT HAVE BEEN MADE IN THIS STAND 


mun pal iorestry ol the greatest 
portance, and recommends intellige: 
inagement of natural timber stands 1 


ty that desires to make a ne 


contnibution to American torestry e 


rience, at the same time promoti 
vn interest by increased forest pr 
duets and by publicity of the highes 


For purposes of illustration it may 


permissible to cite here a typical ex 
mple of municipal opportunity in 1 

n to natural timber stands. Tl 
statement must be added, however, th 


this particular case the 
is iost The citv of Albany, having 


ad 70,000 trees planted for her “gratis 


pportunit \ 


therefore, knowing the purposs 

d uses of trees of various kinds, built 
her first docks and piers for the “Deepe: 
Hudson” out of purchased materials 
She had at the time several hundred 
mature pitch-pine piles standing within 
six miles of the city, on city forest land 
In addition to the fact that this pin 
timber had survived numerous fires and 
obviously should have been used whue 


‘ 
WW 


is still in a sound condition, the 
city might have gone on record as on 
of the first cities in the country to use 
mature timber from her own municipal 
forest for municipal purposes 

3. The building of municipal forests 
should be continued with a view to meet 
ing timber needs in the home field. Som« 
cities are so situated that only a limited 
amount of forest land is available. in 
such cases the objective is attained when 
this land has been placed under proper 
forest management. But where large 
areas are procurable, the city’s objec- 
tive should be: acquisition and manage- 
ment of sufficient forest land to even- 
tually meet the timber needs of its own 
people 

Competition between cities in the mat- 
ter of population, and frantic boasting 
bout the tremendous growth in the 
number of human beings that have beer 
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ens ele mee = 





i } ; 
ied int 


number 
that 

forest 

= n por 

os I ! 

} rover t 
ermit 





THI 


n urban area within a 
of years is all wrong. But 
will develop its agricultu- 
resources to meet its in- 
ulation may sately grow 
1an prudence would other 


ITY FORESTS IN NEW YORK STATE 
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Brocton 
Brookfield 
Brookhaven 
Brooklyn 
Bre 
Buffalo 
Burnt Hi 
amden 
ana johari 





anton 
aroline 
airoline 
arthag 
ast.etor 
atski 

atskal 
iteauga 
AZy 

herry reek 


urchville 
incinnatus 
inton 
olchester 
old Brook 
olumbia 
omstabie 
ornth 
ornwal 
ortiand 
ortiand 


wtiand 
ortiand ville 
roghan 
uba 

Danb 

Dan € 


Delaware 
Delhi 
Deposit 
DeRuyter 
Dolgeville 
Donsville 
Dryden 
Dunkirk 
Earisville 
East Aurora 
East Hampton 
East Syracuse 
Elba 

Elko 
Ellenville 
Elmira 
Enfield 
Enfield 

Erie 
Fairport 
Flonda 
Fonda 

Fort Edward 
Franklin 
Fredonia 
Freeport 
Friendship 
Fulton 
Genesee 
Gilbertsville 
Glens Falls 
Gloversville 
Goshen 
Gouverneur 
Gowanda 
Greenburgh 
Greenport 
Greenwich 
Groton 
Groton 
Halcott 
Hamilton 
Hartwick . . 
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1927 


ryvation ~ommi 
Forest No. of 
tablished Ire 
1027 0.004 
192 65.004 
1923 > 4K 
102 6,000 
Wed An 
1u2 6 00 
126 2 OOM 
4 s (nM 
1O18 2 On 
1927 7.000 








1922 
1927 
1927 
1924 
1915 
1918 
1910 
1909 
1926 
1926 
1923 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1927 
1924 
1923 
1927 


1926 


0 000 
20000 
OOO 
200 
6,500 
1,000 
45,000 
21,000 
600 
1.000 
1,000 
24,000 
2,000 
15,000 
», O00 
1,000 
30500 
$600 
56 000 
SOO 
20,000 
185,000 
110,000 
4 000 
23,000 
S06, 000 
10,000 
36, 000 
15,000 
8,000 
1,000 
2 S00 
9 000 
400) 
8.000 
100 
10,000 
1,000 
»,000 
93,000 
5,000 
2.000 
170,000 
12,500 
1,000 
5,000 
2 000 
+ 000 
41.000 
000 
11,000 
5.000 
8.000 
10,006 


tan) 
$ O00 
6,500 
45,000 
14,000 
5,000 


25,000 


110,000 
$000 
8,000 
220,000 
5,000 
2,000 
31,000 
44 000 
75,000 
30.000 
100 
11,000 
3,000 
63.500 
19,000 
2,102,600 
590,500 
5,000 
5,000 
23,000 
6,200 
4.500 
58,000 
4,000 
31,500 
1,000 
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Ly Fa Ss 
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Manha 
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Maratl 27 " 
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Mecha V2 x 
Merida 127 4 
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Mohawk \ ye uM 
Monroe ‘ 1927 = 
Montgomer oO 191¢ an 
Moravia V 1927 6 OOK 
Morri V 1924 "r 
Morrisville \ 1914 40 00K 
Mount Kisco \ 1919 wn 
Mount Uptor \ 1924 un 
Mount Vernor ( 102¢ “x 
Nassau 1924 “x 
Newark \ 1921 60.00K 
Newark Va 1915 “x 
ew Berlit 1026 vr 
Newburgh 1918 ") 
Newfield SD 1927 "7" 
New Paltz \ G2 T 
i é wy 
‘] 4 , 
Pawlit 118 ; 
Peeksk \ 1918 
Philmo 1Q2¢ 7 
Platt R 19] } 
Pleasant Va 192 
Poland 1923 
Port Dick 127 
Port Jer 19] 
Port Le 1 1917 
Poughk 19 


The Function of 


 psdadgi Ss an essent ele 
human life; not only is reer 
necessary relief from labor. | 
chievement there must br 
work performed. The enjovment 
is the highest form of pleas 
human beings are capable; no age in 
world’s history, na country in the 
which has failed to realize this 
truly great 

If beauty is to be an integral 
should be refl 
every possible phase ol our dally er 
ment. The city dweller needs 
outward spect of which interests and stin 


our existence it 
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Property Maps—Their Preparation, 
se and Cost 


By ALDEN WELLS 


( Orrice D ( DEPARTMENT oF | xc, Crry or Hagtrorp, Conn 
» Le ? eat riv vears the Coty This set of m 2 can ! ng be set ck lines as they are called in some 
} Engineer at Hartford has n tween 1900 and 1902 to provide the City places, have been in use in Hartford 
tain et of property n Isngineer with an aceurate and cou- since 1799. They are established sepe- 
venient means of preparing schedules of rately on each street or part of a street 
size. sh ‘ nai « ! <sessments r publi mprovements nd are not standardized as to distance 
e of pr ert n th sewers, paving, street layouts nd i back from the street line Hence it is 
th all buildings and those days for street sprinkling. As a necessary to look up the line for each 
gr he may] basis for compiling special assessments particular location whenever it is needed 
hich one can easily these maps were started, and for that This information has been very con- 
lings by which any given purpose they are almost invalua ever: veniently combined with the maps shov 
shed. or the deeds from: today ing ownership of property (sce Fig. 1). 
nership of any particular The City Engineer’s property maps his first use for the maps gave to 
ermined These propert ere originally copied from a set of them the name “Building Line Sheets,” 
e different from the system maps made by contract in 1896 to 1899 by which they are familiarly called by 
i use in some places oO! indexing land or the Town Board of Assessors. who the office force to this day. 
t and block numbers shown },repare the grand list.* Now the proc These early purposes for which these 
on chart \ section from one sheet of ss is reversed, and since about 1905 M™aps were started are but a fraction of 
maps is shown in Fig. 1 the City Engineer has furnished copies the uses which they now serve. 
of his maps to the Board of Assessors They are frequently copied to make, 
The Many Uses of the Property Maps oo¢h year. These annual sets are bound OF correct, other plans for various 
Before giving a detailed deseription ot and furnish a complete record map Purposes. They are also very useful in 
the Hartford property maps and the corresponding with each year’s tax list, meeting the large number of inquiries 
processes of keeping them up to date, In 1896-97 the City Engineer traced which are made of the City Engineer 
the vriter will tell how they ire used. the maps then being plotted for th Some one applies for a permit to con- 
rhe property maps are used more poard of Assessors so that he might use "ect With a sewer, or to ask about some 
than ar ther set of drawings in the jpoco copies as a convenient means ot proposed change in front of his prop- 


lepartment of Engineering , erty, or any of a ri 1 , 
Department of Engineering ,rranging information respecting street ‘TY, OF any of a myriad number oi 


t rtfor hev are in almost cor . tions: ;{ ; » firs ‘ 
H th re in almo and building lines. Building lines. or “UeStions; almost the first thing that 
nt use by the Engineering Depart- the attendant does is to get out the 

aunt Shee wv athe ty enart nts - r see 7 > > , ‘ anc 

m her « lepartmen © A Connecticut term for what ie known in cone Proper section of the property map and 
ther states as the assessment roll or tax duplicate. definitely locate the place in question. 
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FIG. 1—-SECTION OF PROPERTY MAP KEPT AT HARTFORD, CONN. 


Curbs, building and veranda lines shown in cut in broken lines are shown on maps in full lines of different colors, the dimension figures for 

each line being in corresponding colors. Likewise, by use of colored inks, the sources of dimensions of lots is indicated, whether taken from 

deeds, from land cut-up plans or from surveys by City Engineer. Machine stamped numbers refer to Engineer’s file of land transfer abstracts, 

see Fig. 5. House numbers are lettered on top of houses. Numbers in rear corners of lots refer to lot numbers on land promoter’s cut-up plan. 

Owners names are letterd on lots as shown. When sold the old name is simply struck through and the new name lettered below. Symbol ‘‘Z’’ 
on top of lot line is used to indicate that adjacent lots belong to same owner, the name being put on the map on one lot only 
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FIG. 2—-TYPICAL SCRATCH CARD FIG. 3—-PERMANENT FILE CARD FOR LAND TRANSFER 


Fig. 2—Abstracts of all deeds transferring land are made out in pencil at land record office on scratch cards. Address of property conveyed 
is noted at upper right corner of card for convenience in locating it and for use in indexing. Figure ‘‘64'’ at lower left indicates that property 
is shown on sheet 64 of property map. Number ‘‘2585'’ at upper left was added by engineer when posting on map, this being the serial number 
of this piece of property in Engineering Department file of deeds. Numbers ‘‘481/438'’ below abstract of description are reference by volume 

and page to former deed of same property 

Fig. 3—Final copy of abstract shown in Fig. 2. This partie!ar deed is a quit-claim (abbreviated ‘‘Q.C.’’ on cards) of the house which 
was built by, and the former home of, Samuel Clemens, better known as ‘‘Mark Twain.’’ When this house is again sold this card will be 

stamped ‘‘SOLD’’ and left in the file, the next transfer being placed directly in front of it 


Lhe maps are also used at publie hear ences are made to these maps per day years iveraging bout five vears () 

gs before city boards to locate the in- And Hartford is only a city ol ibout prints vhich h f een supe rseded 
terests of such persons as appear 175,000 people, occupying a little less kept where they in be consulted 

[he property maps are useful to a than 18 square miles determine ownership or conditi 
considerable number of municipal de ny previous time 

irtments besides that of the City Engi- Description of Maps 
neer; they furnish the names of th The Hartford property map now con File of Land Transfers 
owners of property to whom notices sists of 193 sheets, each 28 x 38 inches: On the map ¢ Ss assign 
should be sent, or against whom charges 160 of the sheets are plotted to a scale serial number \ eard index record ot 
should be made, for many different of 50 feet per inch. These show prac- all transfers posted on these maps is 
municipal purposes. Every day the tically all built-up parts of the cits kept, arranged according to these se1 
Street (or Public Works) Department, The other sheets show less developed numbers. This card file enables one to 
the Health Department and others come sections on scales of 100 feet per inch Guickly verify any ownership shown « 
with lists of properties whose owners or, in a few cases, 200 feet per inch. the map and to trace it back for over 
re needed. In the course of each year These are being redrawn to 50 scale as twenty-five years \lso, detailed 
several thousand names of property the areas shown on them develop mensions, ¢ hich would overcr \ 
owners are copied from the maps fo: \ full set of tracings is kept on hand he map, 1 ( ind on the ! 
various municipal offices. On these the buildings are revised two ch card shows the volume and pag 

But the maps are not limited in thei: - or more times each year. The tracings the deed in the land records, its dats 
usefulness to city officials alone: tl do not show building or curb lines, or ‘© Parties to the transier, and bri 
public makes considerable use of them. owners’ names bstract of the lese1 ption of the proj 
Every day there are many inquiries at For regular use a set of positive prints TY 48 given in the deed together 
the Engineer’s office for data shown on on cloth is kept in the office counter ny other tes of interest to the D 
the maps. Real estate dealers and ap- On these prints building lines and refer- P“?tment ol Enginec ring \ specime! 
praisers, title searchers, credit men. ences are plotted, owners’ names are ‘ rd is shown In Fig 3. , 
architects, surveyors, and many others lettered and revised as transfers are Primarily this hile is Kept as an ollice 
consult the property maps and the files made, ete. For most purposes the print '®¢0rd to verily the maps, Just as calcu- 
kept in connection with them. Count- has all the information required. Occa tions are Kept to ver the resulting 
less sketches are traced to show pieces sionally some question arises for which ©Stumates or designs But, like ne 
of land and the buildings on them. The it is necessary to use the tracing. When ‘PS the deed index file has been found 
variety of the inquiries which are made property is sold, the former owner’s ‘® Have considerable use beyor 

is too great to describe in detail in this rame is simply struck off, not erased hich it was started to serve. Tit 
article. and the new owner’s name lettered under “®#?rchers and ni = consult this 1 

The office of the Department of Eng'- the former one. Thus the print shows M42y Umes Cally, Fractically 

neering receives, in person or by tele- not only the names of all present owners, ‘O"8 a, mt n be seen Working 
phone, about a thousand calls per week. but also all previous owners during tl ulis card ni 


Probably one-half of these calls are time that that particular print has been 


: , Method of Posting Changes in Owner- 
answered from the property maps and in use 


from them alone. In connection with These cloth prints have to be replaced ship 
a considerable part of the other half, occasionally. The fabric of some wears \ repres tive of the Depart: 
reference is made to the same maps to out from frequent handling; some be of Engineering visits the offic t] 
locate the place under discussion. Since come badly marked up with changes own Clerk ere land re 
many of these callers ask about more cwnership, street or property lines; kept, at regular intet Hi 
than one place, and since the maps are some become antiquated by reason of the docume ch have beet 
also in use within the office for its own new buildings or other developments. record and n scratch 
work, it bas been estimated that an aver The life of a print in use on the offic such as 1s Fig. 2, for Let 


age of more than three hundred refer- counter varies from three to twely nveying tl in land ially these 
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It is necessarv to redraw various s¢ 
=: from time to time as the o I 

gs become obsolete or worn o ! 

stricts develop to such an exter 


require repiotting to a better s¢ 


desc! ptiv 


earlier paragraph, 
vuthor has 


the « 


replaced from time to ft 


e maps, the explained th 


the pr ounter have 
ime About 
ieeded for the 
the number 


ints in use on 


rty new prints are 1 
inter each vear, while 
new tracings drawn varies 


work 


conside>rabdl\ 
draughting on tracings an 


counter prints takes slightly more thar 


This 


one man’s full tims 


made of 


he equivalent ol 


No the time re- 
intormation tron 
other city department 
h in- 
volved with other matters to make evea 
proximate All 


referred on 


estimate 1s 
furnishing 


quired in 


These 


m ips to 


nd to the public. This is too muc 


al ip 1On 
} ~ 


day 


guess 


nguiries come, which are 
ter another to the property map 

all of the information dé 
[The service rendered to the city and 
the general publie by 


he 


It these maps, corrected 


the maps 
vorth seve! il times tT cost ol keepin 


them 


aate, 


up 
were not available, considerable 
sums would be expended in looking uy 
which e¢ 


the information in 


readily obtained from the maps; a! 


now be 


considerable inconvenience would 


isioned by the delays involved 


for Protection of Human 


rbs of New York to see 


ho ises on sale 
I yng periods when facing on mai 
noro rhiares, ind houses occupied is soon 


completed when facing side streets in 
he same neighborhood Non-traffic streets 
whether they be indirect side streets or 
cul-de-sacs, are not only cheaper to mak: 


t the on them may be 
valuable for residences than that on 


main thoroughfares 


land fronting uy 
more 


the These non-traffic 


streets are more private, quieter, cleaner 
nd generally more desirable But they 
st be designed as part of the street sys- 
ind must not be the result of th 
whim of one owner trving to block the 
trafie from the estate of an adjoining 


owne! Permission to plan a 


street 
including indirect and  dead- 


end streets, must be conditioned upon thi 


svstem 


he 


iclouUus 


ibutting land for residences 
surroundings. If this 
less public playground space 


zoning ot t 


with s} wert 


dont would 


| 
¥ © nrom " s during g 
“ire ’ ‘ ? ? mie ~ 
he h car g I he inquiries 
sent I : ee ! hese maps 
ermane! ¢ r anotl roperty maps 
he he « ! he ‘ 
e logical ones to keep then | 
New Buildings such of his 1 ers aS may be intereste 
ling permit irnishes nate estimates i the time 
ng Department with Keep the maps o date 
nde rd having the ac Copying abstracts from deeds sting 
Iri¢ nd character the transiers on e maps check g et 
roposed, These rds takes the equivalent of two-thirds or 
syste! spection hree-quarters of the time ol mal 
roachments on street ana Measuring 1.500 to 1.900 ling 
er vear takes about eight weeks re 
( I i nt ( 1 three-mar rty some I this is 
me wher re used one in the winter season when construc- 
tting e new 1a tion work has slowed down, and some 
erty n First, t men in the Engineer's office are thus re- 
ed tor the rty. A leased from other work. Plotting thes 
men 1s ust to har uldings on the tracings takes slight!y 
one keep notes. less time than measuring them 
. cau Each summer a set of maps is fur 
ea = Hout nished to the tax assessors showing 
ne notes Tor owners, lots and buildings as of July i 
‘ Ol ne nm . Chese copies Go not show building ne 
ng cards are hen pi mensions or hie reterences Positive 
numbers the maps, 
+ | . . , 
us plotted on the traeimg- (Cy]-de-Sac Streets Urged 
n the back of the eard me : ie | 
ngs are fully plotted, th Life and Property Values 
! ently ed by streets 
7 convenient record green ACTOR Y street plan should 
nstruction and dimer . include pro sion for quiet t sidential 
oe or add thew reets, in which through traffic is discour- 
= ee ged or deliberately shut off Notwith- 
: ; — wher needed S nding this t has commonlv been ol- 
ner ns in the ofhes cy of city governments to preve he cre- 
record ol lings mo h streets, which are known as 
I more than twenty id-ends or cul-de-sacs. Wherever, owing 
ses rom filteen » to some reason of design or neglect ch 
rds Similar ecard street occurs, there is soon an agitation 
? lama J prolong . through street The 
oo, _ ” ct that in s circumstances cul-de- 
s ha ) 1 undesirable does not 
ter the fac it where they are prop- 
Property Maps and Services erly desisned and located -they have been 
erty 1 s made _ highly desirable, and are becoming almost 
g Vv contr t a tot essential for safety and for protection of 
, roperty values in residential areas lo 
it showed streets, proy 5 os 
iy . rohibit them generally by means in 
‘Ings t hether 1 ficial plan is economically unsound—for 
rs names r not th shor non-trati streets having narrow 
iin No record exists ements of light construction are desir- 
tensions of that original ible in certain locations and can be mad 


considerable s 


igh the years 


ums have 


it much less cost than through streets re- 


quiring heavy and wide pavements 


on resur- 


A large proportion of the streets do not 


rearawing various sect . : . 
- _ econ need to be through streets, if a svstem of 
— h work has been Pala main through streets has been well 
‘ appropriations for the planned. It is quite common in the sub- 


be needed, and much of the money now 
spent on streets of unnecessarv width 
could be devoted to carrying out work 


for widening and strengthening the main 


thoroughfares 
From the 


recently published report or Pu 
tecreation 


by the 


Regiona 
York and Its Environs. 


New 
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How the City Manager Idea Got Its 
Start in America 


By JAMES R. HAWORTH 


HE n n whose mind the ide r , 
manager tor an Ameri- n the nnet 
municipalitv was apparently ( the cit ( st nton 1s dor \ P : er \ 
{ ent this we , 
S orn g his inspiration irom ob- l 
re £ ufiere! I s vo ( 
serving the administrative etheency ¢ 
} scerTLluall ! ha rac i 
he railroad tor which he worked as con 5 . ma : 
trasted with the inefficiency oft the busi- oO a aS ea ‘eee : : | 
ness methods used by the town in which : ‘apy cose sso 
he lived. That man is W. O. Sydnor, As- _ }, ds ot departments, so that } 


sistant General Freight Agent of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., now sar } 
ng at Huntington, W. Va 5 
It was a report prepared by Sydnor 
<« Chairman of the Street Committee oi \ : 
the town of Staunton, Va., in 1906, . 
vhich was followed in 1908 by adoption 2 Te j 
the first citv-manager ordinance : 
All of the recommendations contained in 
the Svdnor report were carried out by ll w ( 
the subsequent ordinance, and it Is sig- I 
fieant that the arguments in support laying g 
of the citv-manager idea have not new 
hanged much during the twenty vears to U - ( 
vhich have since elapsed aoe - 
On July 2, 1906, the Council and ae 
Aldermen of Staunton had adopted hh . 
resolution which authorized a commit . 
tee to investigate the advisability of em- nd 
ploving a competent and practical cn th 
engineer to take charge of certain street H gel 
mprovements, and “to perform other intend 
luties devolving upon the superintendent I I 


of streets, as well as such other duties as 





might be assigned to him by the coun- : apervise | NOrx 0! 
W. 0. SYDNOR rectil here necessa! he sho 


At that time the city had no engineer ro Eee SE ee a ey , Q 
When such work was required, an en- their own sitin tive pha Bh laeaaieene = F i} atent ¢ 
gineer was employed for the job. Be-  satifieation by the Council. The result has engine good exé 
tween times, the Superintendent Of been that members of the Council | é He should letailed 
Streets undertook to look aitter re- had put upon them a responsibility and ( e work and enditures 

lirements ires which should have been n rt of he rtments ch reg 

heir work. On the other hand, the « : eting Cou I 1 | 
The Epoch-Making Report business has been dependent entirely n rect to the 

At a joint meeting of the Coun ind he voluntal vork of these officers, elect: cer i u 
Board of Aldermen held August 7, 190 a her duties xan ' : 
various plans of municipal government Regarding Staunton simply as a busi- ‘ ; 
were discussed, among them report sth brs 
which had been written by Mr. Sydnor, SUP“®SO In * te a BE? os 
nd was signed by him, Joseph W. Black- 5.) the protect og ie he Us ; nga ,' 
bom, Wwusem Lacser, Een C.. Brax- cheno. of weice taxes: in liehting its st ( 
ton, H. L. Lang, and G. W. Fretwell. and in furnishing police protecti O 
That report read as follows ering o1 

} e | ; y ( ¢ 

Phe Committee on Streets « the ( ng na Keeping n orase ts stre t M D 
branches of the City Council ict ng mn giving streets 
jointly, in pursuance of a jomt resolution dent that m rin 
passed July last, directing them to con- ed as would be applied in the se tl 1 office, 1 ng 


sider and report upon the matter herein- of any ordinary business concern. It t rdinan 
after discussed, having given full con- be absurd to expect the offer el f 

sideration to the question, now report s such a business mecern to see to the ol ne i f he! er the ( 
follows: tive operations « the ompan\ i n- nt 


The question under consideration was ger would be emploved who w 1 have i here s strenuous oppositior 
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another six years, and 
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ne years, 


ther eight years 


neil are paid $300 a year 
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Defining “Civic Art” 


Y HAT is “Civ Art”? This 
tion came before one of 
the committees of the Massa- 
‘ y Tercentenary organiza- 
h is engaged in laying out 
plat r a worthy commemoration of 
the 300th anniversary in 1930 of the 
the Puritans of the Bay 

Colony in New England 


Members of 


the committee hesitated 


to se th a final definition, and it was 
considered wise to invite a number of 
expressions of opinion from individuals 
ind committees. This was done. The 
several lefinitions here appended are 
the resuit The Tercentenary Com- 
mittes 14 School Street, Boston) in- 
tes further discussion and an expres 
ion as to which of the sey- 
‘ Le tions 1s the one to be adopted ; 
‘ he submission of other definitions 
From the Committee on Industrial 
and ¢ {rt of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. A group definition of the 


term “Civic Art” submitted by the com- 


By EVERETT B. MERO 


mittee Walter H. Kilham, Chairman; 


Edward O. Otis, Jr., Secretary 


Civie Art is the visual manifestation 
of the community’s cultural life 
“It specifically applies to city and town 


planning, streets, parks, playgrounas, 
bridges, buildings; street planning and 
street furnishings, which embrace signs, 


posts, hydrants, traffic lights, monuments, 
fire and police boxes, waste cans, etc.; 
and to regulate 
esthetic appearance of a 


idvertising laws 
ind control the 
community. 

Art should not transcend or 
supercede civic utility, but should be an 


SIZNS ; 


“Civie 


integral part of all considerations of use, 
nd should be invariably utilized to the 
highest possible degree when all 
tical uses are fully complied with. 


prac- 
Mere 
utility is not enough; art must complete 
the solution of the civic problem if the 
inswer is to be correct and satisfactory.” 

From the Massachusetts Civic League, 
J ose ph Lee, President: 

“Civie Art is the beautiful expression of 
the soul of a community.” 
From the Massachusetts 
to Planning Boards. Edward 


man: 


Consultant 


T. Hart- 


Civie Art may be defined as the doing 
of every practical thing in the develo, - 
ment of the community in such a way 
that its function and efficiency are perfect 
nd that its appearance is the best that 
the judgment of the time can secure.” 

Mr. Hartman specifies the difficulty 
of giving a definition “that will work.” 
He calls attention to a definition by 
Raymond Unwin that Civie Art con- 
sists in doing well whatever needs to be 
done, not in superimposing impossible 
stone acanthus leaves upon something 
improperly done. “A railroad station,” 
says Mr. Hartman, “may cost $50,000 
and look like the devil. It may 
$49,999 and be the most beautiful rail- 
way station in America.” 

From the Editor of The 
City, Harold S. Buttenhem: 
Art is the application of the 
principles of good taste and beauty in 
design to public structures, streets, utili- 
ties and open spaces by municipal action; 
and to private buildings and lands in so 
far as the esthetic in community develop- 
ment can be controlled by law or encour- 
iged by citizenship cooperation.” 


cost 


Ame rican 


“Civie 


Are Zoning Boards of Appeals Too Liberal 


f igpex \ ne of several questions dis- 
y John Nolen, of Cambridge. 


Mass., it er on “Planning Progress 
n the | 1 States,” before the British 
Town | g In ite on June 29, 1928 
Dr. Ne I nswered the question by quot- 
ing tl Ol tour members of the 
(met ( Planning Institute, who 
] ipproaches to the subject 
Chey re Harland Bartholomew of St 
Lo Flavel Shurtleff, Lawrence 


\ Edward M Bassett. of New 
Yor} opinions follow 
Hara BARTHOLOMEW “Generally 
iking, the zoning appeal boards are 
rking very well. This is particularly 
true « | the smaller cities. It is only 
in the larger cities where politics are rife 


nd evervt} 


ing municipal is “cuckoo” that 


much difficulty is encountered.” 
FLrave. Suurtierr: “In spite of the 
charges of political i ce which aré 


some 


made in cases, | lieve it will be 
found that most boards of appeals havs 


worked 
they have very 
but this was in the 
of the 


well. In 
likely too liberal, 
day when the 
court was in doubt, and with deci- 
the validity of zoning, 
ppeal will be stricter in their 
dministration of the ordinances.” 

Vener: “I 
knowledge of 
do 


exceptions 


reason ibly some cascs 
been 
decision 
sions favoring 
boards of i 
have first- 
the 
work, 
they 


LAWRENC! 
hand 
ippeals 
from the 
ind the serious 
them by the 
that they are 
from the point of view of protecting the 
public interest. I 
feared the granting of 
to such boards, for it 


no 
boards of 
but 
h ive 


how 
ictually judging 
granted 
rebukes administered to 
high courts, it would seem 
not working satisfactorily 
have always greatly 
unlimited powers 
is much too great 
a power to place in the hands of any 
such group. The temptations are too great 
lightly to be withstood by ordinary men.” 

Evwarp M. Bassetrr: “Poor boards of 
appeals appointed by poor city adminis- 
trations are criticized in many parts of 


in Granting Variances? 


our country. The cities on the Pacific 
Coast cannot appoint functioning boards 
of appeals because their state enabling 
icts for zoning do not provide for them. 
In such cities and other cities without 
boards of appeals throughout the country, 
the council is criticized for weakness in 
making exceptions as matters of legisla- 
discretion. In the sense that 
of appeals are the only channel by which 
the courts can be made part of the read- 
justing machinery of zoning, boards of 
appeals are working excellently in every 
part of this country. For instance, there 
is much criticism of the Board of Appeals 
of the city of New York. On the other 
hand, it is one of the few municipalitics 
in the United States where there has not 
been a word of court criticism against zon- 
ing since zoning began in this country. 
This is because the establishment of the 
functioning Board of Appeals has made 
the courts a readjusting power instead of 


tive boards 


an annihilating power.” 














He Wanted for Others What He Had Not Had 


And So He Gave Grand Rapids a Wonderfully Beautiful Parl 


Tt visitor to Grand Rapids, Mich is told also of th recent po 


being shown over that city’s recrea- much talked of in Grand tapids 





nal areas will learn that Aman Park the newly made grave in a parti . 

umong the most picturesque and prom- peaceful spot chosen by the nature-loving 

ful of them all, and will further learn recluse who has been buried there—] 

imong all the outstanding dramatic Ar I donor of Aman Park Teller na ( yi ( 
— He 1 
| oe 
gh 
ssed 











[ 13 I 
had 
l £ I 
I hadr ! gt } 
pea h n 
1 few poor « 
land in virgin rest 
ing second growth have it 
ded to the reporter who 
tically to get his “story 
WHERE JACOB AMAN LIVED I alwavs liked taking what nobody else 
i 1 king so hing yf it 
facts of the city’s history the acquisition 
of this park is perhaps the most dramatic 5 
Aman Park is a tract of 264 acres of a 


surpassingly beautiful land—rolling land 
that rises to high bluffs along Sand Creek: 
land with deep ravines, half of it forest- 
covered, and with a lake of some two 
acres expanse presenting marvelous devel- 
opment possibilities. Here and _ there, 
clearings that have been farmed await only 
the completing touches which will trans- 
form them into athletic fields, baseball 
grounds, and other large-scale play places 
for all the people. 

The city has owned this tract for over 
two years and has cut walks through the 
woodlands along the creek, built a bridge 
at a picturesque spot, and sunk wells to 
provide visitors with pure drinking-water. 
Recently, interest has been sharply inten- 
sified ; plans have been completed tenta- 
tively which are to transform the park 
into one of the most attractive play- 
grounds in the country. Roads are to be 
built; the athletic field at the northern 
end to be developed; and sites have been 
selected for picnic grounds to be equipped 
with tables and benches. Other bridges 
are to be built at convenient and sightly 








spots along the creek. A new lake may VIEW ALONG SAND CREEK IN AMAN PARK, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
even be made by the damming of - the 
creek to flood certain low-lying land. listener alike marvel always at the telling Grand Rapids citizens can but tl 
Since all these plans have been in the of it all: the intense contrast tothe beauty him as tl ' the magnificent 
making, the tract has been increased by of the gift offered by the miserable shack thing he has le for the 
a gift from two prominent citizens, of an jin which the giver chose to live alone, and _ public ha nd health o 
additional 60 acres similar in contour and finally to die, at 89, though not a hundred land he bought so long ago. And 
general character to the original site. feet away stood his commodious farm- one line of his might fittingly be en- 
Inevitably, as the development plan for house fallen into ruins from neglect and graved upon the memorial they propos¢ 
this charming site seven miles from the disuse. For twenty-five years he had _ erecting over Jacob Aman’s grave there in 


city’s central square is unfolded, the tale lived there alone on his farm, withdraw- the park 








i their erect 


™/ 7 P thy ; ; thy e< ne ? t dings in adv ince 
t the numerous bandstands in vari 





President ( da “tates Marine Band, ar st, parts of the city represent a variety 
red at the anr met \Iladame Sundelius the ttractive architectural styles At Wis 
n Federatio1 \rts progran Che complet : n sinoming Park, for instance, there is on 
h he said that we are of those who stood from the first strains substantial brick structure following t] 
e! { “The Star Spangled B the familiar plan of design whereby the floor 
that they are artists st note oft ht Halle hf rus : slightly elevated to accommodate 
mfort station beneath There is als 
ee ee | den bandstand of rustic pavilior 


ype in this park. Vernon Park has 
indstand of brick There are other 
indstands at Gorgas, Juniata, and 
junting Parks, and there are three 
urmount Park 


Of more original and scientific con- 
struction that any of these is the nev 
building at Reyburn Plaza, illustrated 
herewith, designed by Dr. Paul Phillipe 
Cret, architect and member of the Phila- 
delphia Art Jury. Besides these perma- 


| 
| 
L 


THE WILLIAM CURTIS BENEDICT MEMORIAL TEMPLE OF MUSIC, PROVIDENCE, EF. 1, scale provisions for outdoor music. For 
THE CLASSIC BEAUTY OF WHICH IS ENHANCED BY THE WATER BEYOND the benefit of those who must bring the 


nent buildings, the city owns two “float- 
ing” bandstands which go from place t 
place on summer evenings, taking con- 
cert programs with them 
The recreational life of any city is 
rtain to be enriched by such large 








tarian test to all things, it might be 





their relations ore testimo! fo the spirit me lded that in the experience of a num- 
S sion and g suggestiol eation er of cities, bandstands “pay.” Miam 
become art muences become artists | s among these. The band-she | 
iharly appropriate to th Facilities for the enjoyment of out built in 1916 in Roval Palms Park imme- 
lence, R. I., when they door music on a large scale are arranged diately proved highly successful. Thi 
100 strong, as they did o1 on a aifierent plan in Philadelph In me of the band concerts spread ibroad 
the eniovment of out stead of one musical center, there ar nd continued. Some time ago the a 
Che Providence Festival many. And because the city has an Art nual season for afternoon and evening 
rus 4) members was massed Jury which must approve oO! a publi programs was extended to eighteer 
Gre lemple, through the glister 
lo mns of which were vis 


ters ol the lake bevond The 


facing the Temple on the 


s d the sioping hillside that 

ral amphitheater in a wooded 

‘ nted a pageant spectacie ol 

nt color Sunshine and 

onspired to lend grace 

the sion, on which, from a low- 
fiving ne, audience and musicians 
ght have appeared parts of a beauti- 


nimated and set to musi 
n was not unique in Prov- 
since the Temple was 


erected in 1924 beside the lake in Roger 





iN ms Park, where it became a final 
ent superb setting, such con- 

erts | ecome a part of the recrea- 
t1o1 the people. This was the 
tent the donor, Wilham Curtis 


benedict, who left a large sum of money 


ior a shrine where the multitude could 





iy tribute httingly to the art of music 


to by Wm. M. Rittase 


THE BANDSTAND OF MEGAPHONE CONSTRUCTION DESIGNED BY DR. PAUL P. CRET 
FOR REYBURN PLAZA, PHILADELPHIA 


At the dedication in 1924, an audience of 


-),000 was present in the amphitheater, 
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A PORTION OF THE CROWD WHICH ATTENDED A BIG PUBLIC EVENT STAGED AT THE MIAMI BANDSTAND 


weeks. The building acts not only as a borhood musical centers as Philadelphia nent bandst 710) 

musical center but as a center for large- has. Not every community could hope 

scale public meetings and celebrations of to have a bandstand which would serve ting. It 

ull sorts, and as an outdoor town hall as a center for national-interest events 

for tourist life is the one at Miami is reported to have may : ere 
The original band-shell, which was done on occasion. But any community $100,000 





(hn 




















THE MEMORIAL BANDSTAND AND COMFORT STATION AT LOUISVILLE, KY., IS ILLUSTRATED ABOVE (LEFT) 





THE DRAWING 
PARK 


BELOW SHOWS DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF COMFORT STATION FACILITIES. THE HEMMING 


ANDSTAND, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. (RIGHT) IS AN ESTABLISHED COMMUNITY INSTITUTION 


appropriately of mission style, and 
equipped with scientific megaphone type 
sound amplifiers, was destroyed by fire 11 
April, 1928. The present structure, 
similarly equipped and somewhat simi- 
lar in design, was immediately thereafter 
rushed to completion in anticipation of 
an approaching convention date. Its 
cost to the city was $25,000, an expendi- 





ture of which city officials, drawing 
upon their twelve years’ experience in 










fb) Hi tt i = if 
such matters, were able to say heartily: ails | Bandstands are 
or + °° FET i =~. = s j er . 
rhis is an investment well made.” The aA tit # 


bandstand in Hemming Park, Jackson- oe CROSS SECTION 


ville, Fla., has been equally successful jf fen ESO parabolic type, design 
as a musical center, a tourist center, and - > 700] on t SOU! nt ! | 
for all sorts of community celebrations 7 = in) sag (a 1 6 Th : 

such as Mothers’ Day observances and +45 Ween A ‘ quartersi+ mos < 
patriotic affairs. te = jae a g yn 

Not every community could have so 4 oy a t , a : 

effective a musical shrine or one in a set- — eee e discussed here).* It 
ting so. graciously endowed by natur = tagol r hexago1 
as that at Providence, nor so great and .—any town or village or any neighbor- may be t effective 


varied a collection of appropriate neigh- hood of a large city—can have a pert 
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| Exeter, N. H., which is illustrated, is 
| architectural gem. It was designed |} 
| the eminent creator of the Lincoln Mi 
morial in Washington, the late Hen: 
bacon. Its cost was something over $20 
000 in 1916, when it was built and pri 
sented to the city by Dr. Ambros 
Swasey, a native of Exeter, and member 
the firm of famous telescope len 
manufacturers of Cleveland, Warner 
nd Swasey. The building is used dur 
ng the summer concert season each year 
nd is also used as a rostrum for many 


iblic events. Only a close examination 
could give an adequate idea of the deli 
cacy of the mosaic ceiling, but it does 
not require the eye of an artist to a 














I 
bere te the beautiful lines of the struc 
e, e ran ture s a whole and the appropriate 
TPIC > ODEN STANDS IN PHILADELPHIA ness of the exterior decorative scheme 
* PAR KS IS THAT IN HUNTING PARK. WITH STORAGE SPACE UNDER THE FLOOR 
: e raising of the floor line too high Sounding Properties 
” her he s e beneath is u ed tor Che evolution of bandstand design has 
; J, miort s n, sales booth, storage, o1 een largely influenced by the sounding 
; a has roses If there is l I rties of the various sorts lt 
sig irchitect s Mm es g to note that among the earl) 
. , a ; nsulted, or the best existing examples concrete structures, the building at Cen- 
in Soest sees lied he Swasey Memor t tennial Park, Nashville, Tenn., erected 
| t W Wie 
A I 
sup] g I 
o the city M wh 
M ~, by an important loca 
Great Northern Paper (¢ 
The mater of this building is conerets 
t originated by the com 
par el engineer, and the construe- 
tio rk done by a New York building 
firy was S400) 
i) re monumental construc 
Lowsville, Ky., bandstand. 
f cost of S15,.000. This 
| ncoim Park next to the 
| r s of cx ete vith a 
iome supports eight 
hes in diameter at their 
t i tric bulbs set into the 
ight for the musicians 
n for the surrounding 
i Ss ol mous musicians 
round the interior lace ol 
e the column caps. The 
eet in diameter nd sur- 
! vy underground comfort 
y two entrances which 
I tand and thus become 
I general design. The 
build s designed by Val P. Collins. 
] reh ; 





ng Park building, at Jack- 


s I ilready mentioned, was 
designed by a firm of loeal builders sev- 
eral years ago, and built at a total cost 
‘ Sy 40) 





re certain faults that crop up > 
lamilariv in bandstand designs of this ee on eee —s 
gener tvpe 


pe, rendering them unsightl; F., HAS A PLEASANT SETTING, EVERY DETAIL 
Among the most common is the top- Or WHICH Is IN KEEPING WITH ITs 
the roof, particularly in 2 AN EQUALLY PLEASANT LANDSCAP 
the dome-shaped structures. Another js SS42"4 KANS. THESE ARE TWO OF THE COUNTRY’ 
; BAND THEATERS 


heavy V ell 


S MOST SUCCESSFUL SMALL 








ene actin tr a a 





ee ee 
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THE byt My ny rT N. H., DESIGNED BY ’ snd und MKeere n Assuciation of An : 
HENRY B : OF WHICH PERSISTS AND THE THE MUSICAL PAVILION, COLUMBIA PARK, SHREVEPORT, LA 
POPULARITY OF WHICH INCREASES YEAR BY YEAR TOPS A KNOLL WHICH OVERLOOKS THE ENTIRE PARK AREA 
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in 1907, represented something new in sound waves are deflected downward ind-she t Scie 
form. It is a mushroom-shaped struc- In some places, ceilings have been made structed ( he sound out 
ture supported ‘only by the central double, on the theory that better sound vard in one direction. is considered i 
“stem.” The ceiling is thus approxi- ing-board qualities are thus obtained dispensable 1\ nd lers of 
symphor rts and si ore 
rings for tl 
," san | | S 
Des Moines, S i Kans 
( I ire mong the 





| Muskogee, O \ 
r Salina S 
$3,000, and | pre d 
At Re ( 
ling whicl s been 
he spit _—— 
i y 
Hat Conn., Is 
Pluyyround and Kecreation Association of America oe ee a > , 
A PLAYGROUND BAND SHELL, HARTFORD, CONN., WITH DANCE FLOOR ADJOINING vie tacz.ctheman ——— < deanna 
ree ni pia mH ii ised 
mately parabolic in form, reflecting the Band-Shells for dancing A 18 also 4 e, with 
sound downward. The elimination of The solid sounding-board back, arched '€ US 6! 
the usual row of columns around the over to form the roof, has been success- Che D rt Men \ 
periphery further decreased sound inter- fully used in large bandstands. But the  vilion is i] band-she ( n 


ference. The whole gave what has for 
a number of years been considered a 
very successful acoustic effect. The 
total cost of this building in 1917 was 
$1,487. It was one of the first success- 
ful experiments in concrete as a sound- 
reflecting surface, wood having been gen- 
erally considered the indispensable 
sound-enhancing material. The River- 
side Park bandstand, Independence, 
Kans., built several years later is typical 
of those designed with an outward-curv- 
ing roof line to increase the carrying 
power of the music; so is the Dertoit 
pavilion, on the lake, at Belle Isle. 

At Rochester, N. Y., according to an 
account given by Horace W. Peaslee in 
the Architectural Record a few years 
ago, there is an interesting modification 
of the musical pavilion, without archi- 
trave and with an overhead sounding- 
board upheld by two lateral piers. Thus 


a wATER TOWER IN BUDAPEST, AROUND WHICH SYMPHONY CONCERTS ARE HELD 











What Should Be the Minimum Dimensions of Side. 


‘YALLING ttentior ty; the fact that 
a T SUDCIVISIOI ctices have 


“I ian i ; 
W. D. ] Se] 
I ghite Wilt Hopkins 
Phe structure ert 
ement on a concrete ‘ 
easily to accommodate 75 musi- 
It is elongated by two sm 
pr e storage s re ! 
ntrol switches ¢ he ¢ o- 
¢ system tl hic creat 
ghting effects are possible 
ng is said to } e excentio 
ilities 
rhaps the most ¢ borate hand-shell 
America is that at Exposition Park, 


S$100.000. It is flanked bv rows 


sing colonnades and is in a set- 
te enough to justifv the name 
\ ey 
r he only ¢ ere ! 
( ( to fh ‘ re ed uns <- 
here i or ¢ } ding 
L @€XCe] or rt-way 
g hicl orms ress rooms 
ng is O! he shor { smal 
s0 constr f | he floor 
é so tl he st re ( 
T ec onside} \ ™ f 


{ r ol the ne aing ade 
Reyburn Plaza, Philadelpl 
‘ ready me ne nas 
earls s I ‘ he 
megaphone. The ceiling 
T i | ‘ ~ 7 Y 
¥ = ne i he 
gy has ecn I f { 
r s soul ng-b« 
his ng is « I 
e. The cos const! 
ximately S60 00 





larg oning stand is, and tha 
the en desi e standards 
H B } mew, President of the 
A ( Planning Institute, dis- 
ent National Conference 
{ I ng, the question of how 
£ tion density should be per- 
American cities. Presenting this 
SI mportant els el I the 
pr comprehensive Mr 
Barth said in par 
rhe g¢g custom of narrow, dee; 
lots, bringing houses close together and 
olter prod ng waste back-lot area is 
changing in favor of wider lots of less 
depth fe iwellings and flats of the de- 
iC i and s i-detached variet\ The 
3- and 4-foot side vards of many zoning 
ordinances are unscientific compromises 


with old land 


yards ol 


; 
i¢ 


subdivision practices 
5 or 6 feet, with rear yards or 25 
should be established as 


“ide 


minimum 


SEPTEMBER 


AMERICAN CITY 


The Location of the Building and Its 


Setting 

The bandstand should appear indig 

= to the spot It should beat harmon!- 
ous relationship to the general setting 
nd to the surrounding planting, o! 
which it should be made the center, as 
well as to any other buildings in its vicin- 
itv. In many parks, informal flower- 
beds cluster about the bandstands li 
classic architecture is adopted, formal- 


istic landscaping and a spacious setting 
re imperative. The Providence Musical 
Temple is effectively handled in this re- 
spect. Bandstands in many cities, 
Detroit, 
Denver, 


in- 


cluding Salina, Independence, 
! 


and already men- 
tioned, have bee nso placed as to tace on 
water, which enhances 


the beauty of the setting and acts as a 


Providenee, 


smail bodi« s ol 


conductor of sound to people In canoes 


ind boats or on the shore beyond. “Con- 
cert Valley” in San Francisco has already 
been mentioned. The band-shell in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, is on the Mall, 
as tar removed as possible Irom street- 
traffic and so placed that the 
of the audiences is unlimited by 
The bandstand as 
Bethnal Green Improve- 
lew 


noises, 
£iZe any 
physical obstructions 
placed in the 
ment 


suggestion 


in London a vears ofiers 


ago 


n placing where concerts 


re to ye prov ided 10r the populace or 
1 particularly congested section. Charles 
Mulford Robinson thus described it im 
Modern Civie Art” 

“Here the 


space an 


bandstand is the center of 
acre in extent The irea 1s 
encircled by a street, and from this belt- 
ng thoroughfare 
connecting the area closely with the gen- 
the district. The 
bandstand is on a terraced mold, secured 
by dumping the earth obtained from dig- 


seven streets radiate, 


eral 


street system ol 


ging the foundations of the neighboring 


for all new developments. This will give 


10 or 12 feet between houses at the side 
ind 50 feet at the rear. These are mini- 
mum desirable standards for good living 
conditions for light, air and access and 
lor open space 1or drivew ivs, \ ird room 


ind garden 
“Front yards of at least 20 or 25 fee 
should be provided for purposes ol 
cess from the noise and dirt of 
street, for grass, trees, and general amenity 
“For row-hous« and 


cm i rs, 


community 


opments, special regulations should be en- 


acted, according to the 


tions and the zoning standards established 


for similar structures. This subject rr 


quires much study in view of the probabil- 
ity of much development of this character 


to the 


in the next few years as an offset 


worst of our apartment conditions and the 
single-family 
lots te- 


character of 
large individual 


uneconomic 


dwellings on 


liance must be made upon population den- 
sity and upon good design, rather 


re- 


the 
de ve ]- 


prevailing condi- 


than 


Y 


inicipal tenements, with 
nly artistically effective but much mor 


results ng 


ren- economical than if it had been carte 


way. 

So much for the buildings. What « 
the bands? A number of articles hav 
ippeared in THe American City dur 
ng the last few years describing the o1 
ganization and administration of 
munity bands, or bands which ar 
financed by the community with munici- 
pal aid. In “Municipal Aid to Music in 
America,’+ Kenneth 8. Clarke gives an 
account of municipal band organization, 
lists of cities having municipal appro- 
priations lor this purpose, and state leg- 
islation permitting such appropriations 


com- 


The cumulative esthetic enhancement 
o life through all these organizations, 
nd through the possession and use of all 
the bandstands mentioned, and the hun- 
dreds of others, is not to be recorded 
But to judge from the records of those 
of which we do know somewhat in de- 
tail, it does not seem amiss to conclude 
that municipal musical organization be- 
longs the ‘forms of beauty” 
illuded to by the President in the ad- 
dress quoted in the opening of this ar- 
ticle. If surround suffi- 
ciently with these forms of beauty, he 
said, the evil things of life will tend to 
disappear and our moral standard will 


| 
be raised. 


+ 


among 


we ourselves 


*'*Methods of Bandstand A 


Constructing a 


Piece Building the Country Builder Is Often 
( ed Upon to Execute,” is the title of an 
cle | Owen B. McGinnis, which appeared in 
Building Age (New York), May, 1914. “Cor 
ete Bandstands for Memorials appeared in 
( ete (Chicago), September, 1919 Blueprints 
am ns ictions for various types of concrete 
bandstands are available from the Portland C+ 
ment Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chi- 


Bureau for the Advancement of Music in 


Ameri New York, publisher, 1925 


Rear and Front Yards? 


There are 
are by no 


ipon specific vard dimensions. 
difficulties involved, but these 
means insurmountable. 

“For apartment houses, our zoning 
standards for vards are universally defi- 
cient and totally out of harmony with 
common decency. Our present standards 
ire the result of an effort to apply yard 
requirements for detached dwellings which 
been caught in the well-known 
circle of increase of land value, 
still more crowding of the land, and so 
on ad infinitum, or at least to the tune in 
cases of less than 100 square feet 
of lot area per family. 

The principal ditficulty here encoun- 
tered is that apartment houses generally 
have not been designed to associate with 
each other and, consequently, have 
dom attempted to provide sufficient land 
They contemplate getting part of their 
light and air from adjoining residences 
Another difficulty is the almost universal 
lack of good housing laws.” 


have 


Vicious 


many 


sel- 





ee 
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Lynchburg Court-House Vista Fifty Years 
Ago—and Today 


The extremely rugged 
topography of Lynch- 
burg, Va., has lent itself 
naturally to the creation 
yf picturesque bits of 
civic beauty. Main and 
Ninth (formerly Wa- 
ter) Streets at their in- 
tersection a half-century 
ago, as today, formed 
the business center. The 
pavement was of cob- 
blestones, and here, 
standing out in Water 
Street, was the old City 
Market where slaves, 
cattle, and other com- 
modities had long been 
sold. Dominating the 
landscape, stood the 
Court House, which was 
reached by a pleasant 
winding pathway 













Photographs by courtesy of City Clerk, from Annua 


YNCHBURG, having been estab- 
ie lished by an act of the Legisla- 

ture in 1786, was incorporated in 
1805 as provided by law, and was at that 
time called upon to improve its streets 
iu a way to obviate as far as possible 
the difficulties of its hilly location. The 
accompanying illustrations 


show how 


natural disadvantages were turned into 
an esthetic asset which time has served 


ee 
owe 


to enhance 

When the Court 
in 1852, it ma 
limit of the city, wh 
which it was designe 
aistance ol! 


boundary. The grade 


Street connecting them 


mateiv 100 teet be 


Main 


Street. al | 


House 


j 
u 


1.000 teet 


extreme souther! 


e the James River 


; 
( 


U 


oO! 


tween 


ind somew 


s the northern 
he then W 
rises 
the river and 
} tT ‘ eT th 





mt 


ona. 
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ae 
=e 
ee 
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teteree 





Today the spectator 
standing at Main Street 
looks up the smooth 60- 
toot asphalt pavement 
to where the World 
War memorial stands 
out against a stone 
background with balus- 
traded granite steps 
above it mounting to 
the Confederate monu- 


ment with the fine 
structure of the Court 
House as its back- 


ground. An equal dis- 

tance in the opposite di- 

rection from Main 

Street, flows the James 
River 











A History of Highways 
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THE APPIAN WAY 


OUTSIDE OF ROME, SHOWING 


THE GRAVEL SURFACE 


nd afforded an 


urrounding 


th 


rm foundation was reached; 


roads began someti 
{ in continued tor OOO 1 
200 A. D. there were 70 
mprovea rr is Cher Z 
! iry rhwavs hich 1 
Rome in every direction, cor 
of 45,500 miles Ever 
the Roman Empire was 
h the capitol by one 
I is nd in ldition her 
secondary roads tor lor 
hile these roads were termed n 
ls, thei principal ¢ : 
mmerce 
In the low and level grounds thes: 
man roads were elevated to a cons 


Die he ight above the adjoining ! 
extensive \ 
The road 


ou teet wit! 


country 
nged in width from 16 to 
to 4 
courses 


feet 


t, and was laid 
The top soil w 


In 


1e¢ 


ree or tour 


moved, 2 or 3 de] unt 
and Ih Cust 
ground all the soft material w 


ind replaced by firm material 
ind grillage of brush, timber 


nove 


no 


id such was used so as to obtain a firm 











| ndation. The first or bottom section 
e of th mid, Fron th a conside e building statumen, was composed of two 
ch . e trans eh his road was s ed irses of flat stones laid dry or in lime 
‘ \ r the nstruc rior to 1500 B. ¢ Today S Ct, mortar The depth averaged 16 to 18 
ng eloe's Her having 1 suriace OF paving nes which ches The second course, the rubus 
a sufficiently smooth for the satisfactory is composed of broken stone mixed 
ming the road through operation i modern motor « Ithas with lime in the proportion of 1 part 
es wer ve drawt much of the appearance of a modern jime to 3 parts stone. This course 
' , no less cue road. The roadway is abx 10 feet In ranged from 6 to 9 inches deep. Section 
han the vramid itse width. Unfortunately, as far as I have three, the nucleus, was composed oi 
vas 5 stadia [3.000 feet been able to ascertain, no cross-section coarse gravel and lime used hot, o1 
bits [20 feet} wide, and of the roadbed has been taken or a study bricks or broken tile mixed with lim 
ch 32 cubits [16 feet made of the construction de : nd covered with a thin layer of lim 
ylishe marbdle wiorned 
un 
ho traveled in Egypt the 
e ISth Centurv found “at 
s a causeway from that 
y bout 1.000 vards in 
: eet wide. built of hewn 
neth of it greeing so well 
ount of Herodotus, is a 
on th his Use Waly 
ever since, though 
, ter s ¢ mav have 
} y Imnlt with 
| s strer hened on each 
reular buttresses, about 
meter, and 30 fe part 
these uttresses MeL 
north Sixty feet farther 
est for a little wav then 
r¢ { 12 arches, 20 feet 
i . piers that re 10 teet wice 
Abas 00 yards farther there is another 





THE SURFACE OF THE APPIAN WAY 


IS PAVED WITH LARGE STONES 
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mortar. The top or surface of the road, This course was ¢ 
he summa crusta, or pavementum, was edge of the p ived surface was provided 
onstructed of smooth surface polygonal 


) inches thick. Each pavements 


dumensions na construction 
with a curb ol stone 2 feet wide and IS the \y pian Way 
locks of granite or hard lava joined so inches high ’ 


Sometimes, a narrow sice Ack 


\ 
that scarcely any seam or crack showed. road 6 to 8 feet wide flanked the main ¢, | 


oads from Athabaska Tar Sands 


By HOWARD O'HAGAN 
Bituminous Sand Deposits in a Western Canadian Province: 


Possess Inte resting Possibilitic $ for Road Building. A Practi 
Recently Been Vade ) Jasne Vat onal Pari:. with Satisteas 





NDER the supervision of the 

Canadian National Parks, raw 

tar sands have been extracted 
from the banks of the Athabaska River 
in northern Alberta and utilized with a 
minimum of refining process as surfacing 
for motor roads in Jasper National 
Park. It is the first test on a commer- 
cail basis of these sands whose practi- 
cal qualities have long interested mining 
engineers of the Dominion. The sec- 
tion of road so far surfaced extends from 
Jasper townsite to Jasper Park Lodge, 
the Rocky Mountain tourist resort of 
the Canadian National Railways, over 
a distance of two and three quarter 
miles. Traffic is fairly heavy and is 
equivalent to at least 500 motor vehicles 
a day. Climatic conditions are marked 
by wide range in temperature, the sum- MINING BITUMINOUS SAND IN McMURRAY. ALBERTA 
mers being comparatively mild but the Note slip planes along which water has entered the bituminous sand and caused a leaching-out 
winters intensely cold. The bituminous of the bitumen 
sand mixture is laid directly on the 
gravel road, which approximates a fairly OUus bungalows set out along the shores 
good macadam. The thickness of wear- Of Lac Beauvert. In all about 40,000 
ing surface is roughly two inches. square vards of compacted two-inch sur- 











smooth surface throughout its length 


Method of Quarrying 
Following the completion of the high- face has been spread. The work was 
way itself a considerable additional yard- commenced in 1926 and finished in the ing an experiment, the Mines Depart 
age has been laid at the request of offi- summer of 1927 so that part of the pave- ment of the Dominion opened up 
cials of the railway. This includes ap- ment has been in service for almost two quarry at MeMurray, on the Athabas! 
proaches to the Lodge garages and walks years. During this period it has stood looked after the 
and roadways connecting with the vari- up well, preserving a 


To earry out what was at the Heciy 


transportation ol mate 
uniform and Mial and operated a heating and mixing 
plant for the manipulation of the sand 





This part of the preparatory work 
later carried on at Jasper where the 


paratus installed represented raclic 
departure Irom accepted methods Its 
utstanding features were 

design and operation and | 

costs, 


At the quarry the overb 


1rd 





sisting of 12 to 15 teet of loos 
y 


Wi first removed and the 
sand itself readily broken di 


explosives. It was then put 


and towed 

terminus of 
Waterwavs Railway, loaded 

to mine cars and conveved over 
to the railroad siding, wher 
dumped directly onto the 
freight cars. On its arrival at 
received its final treatments by 


mixing with sand 





FIRST SUCCESSFUL HEATING AND MIXING PLANT FOR ALBERTA BITUMINOUS SAND TI } hint 
OPERATED AT JASPER, ALBERTA 1 COS CS MBING, SHIpping 
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ng plant . ae THs HMA 
ng equipment. | _ m4 ~ ry mTUNNUS SAND 


rm one 








nul ear, under the direction of ae 
S ( | the De} rtment of Mines pee 








FIRST COMMERCIAL USE OF ALBERTA BITUMINOUS SAND FOR PAVING, IN JASPER 


Chemical Treatment of Dairy Waste at 
Bad Axe, Mich. 


By WADE H. FOSTER 


Nn, Sewer Commiurrer, Crty Councit, Bap Axe, Micu 


\lD AXE is a eity of approx that it furnished a load equal to that of some kind of treatment which would 
mately 3,000 peopl cated in bout 10,000 population. solve the problem economically and sat- 


ter of the thumb of Mich The city was not financially able to  isfactorily It was determined that 

wat 7 branch of the Pinnebog enlarge the Imhoff tanks, and even had chemical treatment of some kind was 

River 10 the city thought it ad- such a change been possible, the city of necessary, as the waste is almost entirely 

some kind of sewage ficials felt it unfair to tax their commu- in solution and will not settle at all un- 

uly decided on an nity to take care of the waste of one less it is coagulated. By experiments in 

ind filters. Soon after corporation. After conferences with the glass jars, it was found that the chemical 

vas d to be milk company, a committee was ap- and waste had to be well mixed, and had 

he sand filters clogged pointed to investigate methods of treat- to come to a complete rest, and since the 

g even after et! ng the dairy waste \ treatment re- sludge was very light, it had to be re- 

ported effective in other places, consist- moved from the bottom of the jar with- 

n of the strear ng of the application of lime, marl and out disturbance. A pair of small tanks 

1 the mM : copperas fea ary to the Imhofi tank, Was 2U inches in diameter by 20 inches high 

m from the plant. It tried, using about 500 pounds per day vere built for experimental purposes 

ded that a dairy was This killed the odors caused by the dairy and operated throughout the summer of 

Im} nk be ove ste S { ire s the sludge 1925 with the assistance of the chemist 

e State Health D roduced ¢ n e removed by grav- of the milk plant. It was found that the 

! re asked { ssistancs Furthern the floc was carried marl was of little value in coagulating 

r} showed that the tank er from nk, badly clogging the the dairy waste, but lime and copperas 
to handle tl 0 I ers did prove effective 

n ye on 0 The sewer committee then went afte The sewer committee then met with 

I I ste sh { ie prol en ietermined 1 Wo! out the directors of the milk company ind 



































THE SEDIMENTATION BASIN OF THE BAD AXE, MICH., SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


At left, basement under construction; center, one tank completed and cone of second tank ready to be lowered to basement; right, completed tank 
and one section ready to be installed in second tank 
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greement whereby the con 
ve S10.000 to install a pa 
I nks to handle the company's 
2 f ~ \ s T) T T) 
} f i | TTL Pye 
< ‘ | 200 feet I 
I ] I n the « mpan\ I 
el i] ad 4 r S 
| San v7 ( or the =té 
( he oI ( the 
ed in S ember. 1927. and it has 
eT ‘ = ss ctor is T f 


AMERICA? 


Y Ull}y 


{quipment for Farth Road Maintenance 


I satisiactory 


HE problem « 


equip- 


ment for earth-road maintenance 
s one that confronts every high- 
vy official who has this type of work 


under his supervision 
Adequate maintenance of our earth 
and more 


the demand 


roaas is growing Im- 


more 


tant each vear as 


In- 


creases for better facilities for the mar- 
eting of farm products. Each year 
many additional miles of our main or 


rterial highways are improved and each 


mile of such improved road places a 


greater burden on the highway offici 
derive the maximum of benefit from 

these roads DY keeping the feeder Or 

secondary roads in the best possible con- 


The 
In increased by the greater vol- 


road 


lition throughout the year prob- 


em 18 ag 


trattie that the has to 


Roads that were 


now 


originally built 
12, 16 or 20 feet wide now demand 
straightening, widening and general im- 
which e 


forces and much 


proving, all of innot be per- 


formed by construction 
which is consequently left to the mai 

This that the 
perform, in addition 


work, 


tenance crews 


requires 
maintenance crews 


their regular what 


might be 


gressive 


maintenance 


Finance 


- f 
adequate finances Is 


The question of 


and ofter 


Tt that greatly 


road official in his maint: 


influences 


linances were s 


ce program. If 
WOrTK could be 


that the carri 


as it should be, the matter of mainte- 


nee would simplify itself considerably. 
Most road officials however, have a 
great many more miles of road to main- 
in than the revenue available will per- 


i 


their ¢ for properly. Conse- 


quently, the money must be spread ou 


mit iring 


thus limiting the benefits 
Choosing Equipment 
This condition of finances requires that 
the maintenance equipment purchased 
must be very flexible and capable of be- 
ing operated under various soil and 
climatic conditions. The first necessary 
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How Accurately Can Engineers Predict Future 








) ' h of Cities? 
‘OW ities 
Population Growth of Cities! 
Bu G. C. HOUSER 
\T 
\ I M CALI « | va 
( \] . ail f / ] that tl T I II POPULATION FORECAST 
, iPAl , , e . ERTAIN MASSACHUSETTS MUNICIPAI 
eauial ee aia { growt change fi le t [TIES—RATIO (IN PERCENTAGE BI 
| te ena ; bie WEEN ESTIMATED AND ACTUAI 
j t] 1 ti f nan on 7 POPULATIONS AT VARIOUS PERI 
, ; ; ! } 9 vy tl per f ncr : D AFTER CENSUS DATE 
PRECEDING ESTIMATE 
1! . : Years after Census Pr 
: , f { | nt Date of ceding Report 
Report 5 15 9 
1900 103 104 108 
, ' . 1922 00 
t > 1922 102 
( 1922 ay 
. 1900 112 138 
. 1922 ll 
1922 st 
1000) 104 “ 
gr 1922 1 
} 1900 If 1 
I 1 ine - 1900 117 12 j 
, - o 1v22 ; 
V 5 1M 1¢ ; 
i l ( ru 1922 10¢ 
é Q00 10¢ 12 
! ag 1922 Re 
int es even the eng h aa 114 
I ! he f sts have 1 had 1900 101 1K 
‘ vi 100 1 7 
compare them with the figures 1900 O4 104 9 
populat hich hav beet pee 102 oi 
| = oe om ttained, so that there has beer ttle 1922 91 
, - : 19K a6 O4 117 
rate sewers have been ac real knowledge of the extent to which 1922 6 
eg recasts and t such predictions have been justihed by ~~ 75 aad is 
! ! he events 1900 102 109 133 
1900 102 111 136 
1900 105 107 110 
. . . 1922 , 97 
Five Methods of Predicting Future How Forecasts Compare with Census 1922 100 
Population Enumerations sae as 
I general methods which \n investigation of the accuracy of Average 1000-111 127 
ae eae ae engineers orecasts of pop tion has Nore Forecasts by X. H. Goodnough taken 
A anh pt = | ant _ . ten sins : ' . from two reports 1) Report of State Boari ol 
ese methods are as fo been made by comparing all such fore- Health upon Discharge of Sewage into Boston Har 
; that war 7 } 7 " +] bor, 1900; 2) Report of Joint Board Relative to 
Casts tia Were ready iValabie W i Water-Supply Needs and Resources of the Con 
, the actual census enumerations which ™° wealth, 1922. 
= ne tl | percentag 
"a, See lod in +h, Have been made sinc the estimates were ; 
between recent censuses Prepared. From this study it appears Four groups of estimates were avail 
‘ tant for several decades that in the majority ol cases, iorecasts Ie, namely: 
of population made by the foregoing I. Forecasts by F. P. Stearns of the 
2. 1 ming that the population wil] ™methods indicate somewhat larger pop- population of 27 cities and towns neat 
numerical increase fro ations than those actually found by Boston, in Report on a Metropolitan 
to enothen ensus enumerations. Water-Supply by the Massachusetts Stat 
Board of Health, 1895 
LATION FORI 'S OF BOSTON METROPOLITAN DISTRICT—RATIO (IN I. Forecasts by X. H. Goodnough, o! 
ETWEEN ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL POPULATIONS AT VARIO the population of 36 municipalities in 
PERIOD Al ER NSI 7 REC ING ~ 
rER CI . DATE PRECEDING ESTIMATE eastern Massachusetts, in Report on Dis- 
ears after Census Preceding Repo 
: port charge ot Sewage into 4oston Harbor. 
20 2 30 ; , 
2 14 A 1900, and Report Relative to Water-Sup- 
Be 8 02 . , 
: 10: — pi Needs and Resources of Massachu- 
9 8 108 21 : setts, 1922 
( 0 . 29 " +r r Ill Forecasts of population in 26 cities 
I “ i _ " 
=) 8 158 s nd towns in reports by Metcalf & Eddy 
{ 128 ‘ 137 or in which they had a part 
OR =4 . . + l\ Forecasts of population in 30 
‘ ‘7 rinted reports upon water-supply or sew- 
| f 17 ’ 
? ~ a erage projects, which were made by vari 
17 is 82 j é engineers between 1872 and 1916 
s ire! 
eee , +4 4 = These lorecasts are presented in 
12 107 2 115 5 lables I to 1V, which comprise a com 
10 08 111 I 1! s 
48 151 165 18 8 parison of population estimates with 
\ is 1¢ } 
\ 104 zs = + : census figures for 119 municipalities, a 
w et vs a. m 100 4 88 89 number ol lorecasts covering pt riods of 
Vinche 113 123 131 147 168 s : , 
Winthr. ”) 87 102 92 12 14 rod 5 years since the date of the last cen- 
Woburt 104 118 134 } : ns . owe 
: =e6 . 1 18s sus preceding the estimate. These fig- 
Average...... 102 107 117 124 128 140 14 ures show the percentage ratio between 
; Repor sssachusetts State Board of Health upon a Metropolitan Water-Supply—1895; F. P. “ : 
Btean ; : estimated and actual populations for : 
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era - S 
ve- or ten-vear period, reckoning ’ : 
m the last census preceding the date areas irve 
the estimate; that is, from the census ar, vavs smoot rves. Hel t is 
3 WV \ I i ' 
n which the estimate was, in all not t e exne 1 th ( No} | 
bability, based. In Massachusetts tions for anv particular mu 
d New York census counts are taken wie h the 1 
h five years. In most of the other 
tes Federal Census figures at ten-veat rABLE POPULATION FORECAS'1 I , 
ds are the onlv ones availabl PER CENTAGE) BETWEEN ESTIMATED 
ARIO RIODS AFT] , 
Date of 
What the Tables Show - M anicipality R em Er 
. ani . salimore Aa Si CTL 
Che data given in Tables I to IV are Beverly, Ma 05 I 
er tt Brockton, Ma 893 |} 
summarized in Table \ The latter Columbus, 0 
ng the period between ten and thirty Hudson, Mass 103 now & Bar 
- ‘an Lawrence, Mas 872 L.F.R 
years after what we may call the “basic Lynn, Ma 1908 W J 
nen P .s : . nani! Maynard, Ma 1915 F.A,] 
ConeUs, he estimated population has Milford. Ma 1906 F.A 
exceeded the actual popul ition DY ibout New York, N. ¥ 1900 «J. RI . 
. No, Attleboro, Ma wo +; , | 2 { 
per cent for each year which has  Okiahoma City, Okla 1913 H. I 
" rr . | \ } 
elapsed The estimates of population lor Paterson, N. J 1906 A a Ie a 
ve vears alter the basic census average Peabody, Ma 1911 F.A. Bag 
Philadelphia, Pa 1899 R. Hering, J. M. W 
ess than of 1 per cent in excess of M . Gray 
+] Pittsburgh, Pa 1899 Allen Hazen 
_ o ne fie <3 for eae ar . gn, 
the census figures for each year which Quincy, Mass i890 P. M. Blak ) ‘ 
has elapsed. On the other hand, the es- Reading, Mass 1916 F. A. Barbour . 
. a Rochester, N. Y 1889 Emil Kuichling f 
timates which were made for 35 years St. Louis, Mo 1902 B. Williams & G, Y 
- , } Salem, Mass 1905 F.C. Coffin 
n the future turned out to be, not un- Gan angeeo Cai 1399 CE. Grunsk 
naturally, somewhat less accurate, for Springfield, Mass 1904 S.M.Gray & G.W.1 ) 84 
: . , Stoughton, Mass 1910 W.S. Johnsor ) 
they average slightly more than ] per Syracuse, N. Y 1908 G. D. Holme ; 19 
cent in excess of the census figures for ™ asageen, D. { = Ss aes nsmenerieaniel ‘ 
en h el ipsed vear. W. Springfield, Ma 1899 Snow & Bar r t 17 4 4 
. : Yonkers, N. Y 1911 Hazen & Wh { 
As a rule, graphs showing the actual 
: ; - Average : f 119 ‘ i 118 
population at different dates are not * Fore ae years 1900, 1905, 1910, 1915, 192¢ 119 ised f 18 
TABLE V SUMMARY OF POPULATION FORECASTS—AVERAGE, MAXIMUM AND MINI- ! ted I } en it rrectiv 
MUM RATIOS (IN PERCENTAGE) BETWEEN ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL POPULA a , 
TIONS AT VARIOUS PERIODS AFTER CENSUS DATE PRECEDING REPORT ts ‘ : © 
Years after Census Preceding Report erages 1 ercentage rat Vary 
Group 5 10 15 20 2 1) " ’ . 
Ne Ra- No. Ra- No. Ra- } Ra » Ra Ra- } tm tm 
f tio of tio of t tio tio t , . 
Est » Est Est Est I - 
[ . 27 27 27 27 26 2 és 
Average 102 107 117 124 128 H 
Maximum 130 131 161 16 7; 
Minimum ”) RT ve 9 9 QR . os 
II } 16 
Average 100 - 
Maximum 117 138 ) 
Minimum 7 ”) } . ‘ 
III t 20 i 2 
Average 100 108 108 
Maximum 116 135 131 : 
Minimum 85 79 77 
IV } or ) 2] g 
Average 106 109 121 119 $ 8 
Maximum 126 129 173 t i 
Minimum 92 ‘1 2 2 “4 4 
Weighted average 6% 102 73 108 72 115 §& 0 126 28 ' mmunit gt f [ I I 
Maximum 130 13 173 t 7 1St 
j Minimum 75 79 77 74 S4 SS 
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Fror f lated figures it seems the true population in the same length 
th e! I estimates ( popu on 1 time 
pre he \ e likely to Such forecasts of population, prepared 
pre g our-fifths of by the methods mentioned above, prob- 
the the remainder; ably afford as reasonable estimates of 
th vergence may amount in ture conditions as it Is practi ible to 
f ( s to as much as SO or 90 make. The forecasts are more likely to 
1 r the ac I nina _ be too high than too low, which 1s de- 
per rs, or 2 cel ler rable from engineering standpoint 


Columbus, Kentuecky—A City Rebuilt as a 
Result of the Mississippi Floods 
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By LAWRENCE 
City PLANNER, | 


ND 


NO! IBUS, KY., is sn city The Early Town Plan Inapplicable 
he « eme western Tradition is responsible for the asser- 
e state ne eas nk tion that the early sponsors ol the town 
0 R ( t the id visions of its becoming a great me- 
f he O Missis- tropolis, on repeated story being 
. 5 o thes Reelsfoot that it was destined to become a great 
I nt center of governmental activities, on ac- 
( es, 18 ( count of its central location. Certainly 
m \ se rugged the planners had great ispirations \ 
by he ¢ ern shore In the community four miles square was laid 
\ Columbus these cliffs are out, sufficient in area to house more 
‘ har 0 1 heigh than 100,000 people. But the vision of 
Hi narrow flood plains ex- the developers from a city planning 
{ ( of th : he standpoint did not keep pace with their 
rive! \) lest hopes The whole district was laid out 
. ( i CT nh extreme is an immense checkerboard, with the 
ft n of Columt s estab- streets either parallel or at right angles 
lishe n 100 years ag to the river bank. No consideration was 


Th 


er sreeeneaee suger any seneugy 
ee ee ee me 
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In case such an estimate proved too low 
night be necessary to make a substan- 
increase in the water-supply or sew- 
erage system considerably earlier than 
had been anticipated. If, on the other 
hand, the forecast proved too high, such 
increase in the sanitary works would 
s imply postponed for a longer time 
than had been expected. 


in 
be 


il 


viven to the ruggedness ol the bluffs 


and the rolling character of the terrain 
on the higher levels. Streets were 
planned to climb the perpendicular 
faces of the cliffs, in locations where 
they could never have been built. The 
rectangular plan was suitable for the 


limited area of the flood plain, but over 
1 majority of the area it was ludicrously 
inappropriate. 

In civil war days Columbus was a 
thriving community. For vears it 

busy city. The northern terminus of 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad was here 
Trains were ferried across the Missis- 
sippi and continued their journey to St. 
Louis over the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern. With the of the 


wa 


course 








mpson, Architects, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LOOKING SOUTHEAST IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF THE REBUILT CITY OF COLUMBUS 
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THE PLAN FOR RELOCATING THE TOWN OF COLUMBUS, KY., PREPARED FOR THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
years, however, the Mobile and Ohio the river and there was no chance of re 
built a direct line to St. Louis, missing covery until the waters had receded 
Columbus. The business of the town The Red Cross made an estimate of the 
gradually declined and the population situation. It was evident that with every 
decreased. recurring flood aid would be needed 
Reconstruction of the levees wouid re- 
A Disaster That Was Turned to Good = quire the vacation of more property and 
Account would not definitely assure freedom from 
Above Columbus the river bends flood dangers. It was therefore decided 
sharply to the west. This curve directed to relocate the city. 
the flow of the stream against the bluffs A tract of ground containing SO acres, 
above the city. A levee was built to situated on the high ground above the 
protect the low-lying town and the ad- city, was selected. The tract is rolling 
jacent areas on the flood plain. The but sufficiently level to provide sites for 
erosion of the bank of the Missouri enough homes to house the population 
shore has gradually directed the force of 600. The new townsite is more than 
of the current against the center of the 150 feet above the river, bordered by 
town, Residents can remember when an important state highway. The Red 
the shore line extended several hundred Cross determined that careful study of 
feet into the river. It was an unfortu- the new site should be made with the 
nate circumstance that at the time of view to developing a plan which would 
the most disastrous flood the main be economical of construction and would 
effort of the current was directly to- most effectively meet the needs of the 


wards the city. The result was destruc- 
tion of the levee and inundation of the 
whole flood plain to a depth of several 
feet. 

The American Red Cross was called 
on for aid, as the town was totally un- 
prepared for such a disaster. More 
than forty buildings had disappeared in 


community. The writer was asked to 
aid the Red Cross in the planning of 
the new town 


Features of the Plan for the New 
Location 
The natural topography of the site 
lent itself to the development of an at- 
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design. Hoover Parkway de- 


om the new state highwav (Roan 
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) ] ] 
Road and Pillow Drive to open up new 
sections tor deve ment 
The plan evolved fits the contours of 
the ground. Grading of the streets is 
being done at minimum cost, and the 
careful conformation of the street plan 
to the terrain will result in attractive 
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MAP 


SHOWING THE NEW LOCATION 
COLUMBUS, KY. 
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The Business Groups 


1) t and some other’ Riverside Dr l 
} fos , | Predo , 
rai pial Detro St 
ble t comt ’ 
é he Public Libra i 
| g g liar | ngs In the egt 
‘ | ‘ = block witl ll « 
} | ‘ nity hie f I 
I} Sale { eve ete 1 han 
P ed sigi : s, moving tr 
! | ( M s in which t saws buzz al 
( 1) machinery al 
. N S ,r 
n I ted ser rhroug! ’ il lighting 
ene changes rom day io 
! witl 6 ving larkness fall moon and stars 
‘ ode I ulding iminated; auto he 
pward and outward uu ive turned on; signals, trains 
f Across the entire fore re hghted, and electric signs 
Detroit River, on which are ried traffic conditions may bé 
ferries, motor-boats, and ally portrayed, the two wings ar 
yng the waterfront extends to country landscape, hills, rive 





~ T f = ‘ 
gag n the scher 
pe chosen to met 
3 is combu n 
{ 1? i Eng ~ ~ T oo 
s the freedom desired. 1 
materials is conten ; 
gray stucco, staine 
era\ nd black slate roofs 
er Most of the houses have been 
ght given structed, and the form of the new 
s demonstrated its attractiveness 
be hoped that it will thrive 
nm that the entire plan will be complet 


g the course ol time 


Accident Prevention 


Til 


Chere ] bridges, and lakes All the mo 


10n accidents such as happe n throug! 


he gel carelessness, violation of traffic regulation 
with its and common discourtesy, are impressive] 
Art In staged.” 
other 1 Che exhibit has followed the best prece 
our ire dent offered, including that of the New 
lot 


is Ol York State Traffic Safety Town* ind 1! 


corporates every possible innovation. On 
the big New York moving-picture stu 


'O- dios, accustomed to staging marvels ar 
ill the wonders, was commissioned to design thi 
I mechanical details, “sets” and lighting 
The exhibit has the endorsement of Gov- 
| 


ernor Fred W. Green, the State Board of 
ducation, the State Department of Po- 
ice, the Department of Public Safety, and 
1 number of other important agencies. It 
is made available free of charge for use 
sh. That at large gatherings in the stat 


devo . * See I Town Teaches Traffic Safety Tn 
Ss, water- American City, October, 1927, page 456 


A PORTION OF THE SAFETY CITY EXHIBITION IN DETROIT, WHICH SHOWS THE CAUSES OF MANY KINDS OF ACCIDENTS 
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The Value of Publicity for Fire Depart- 
ments and How to Get It 


By LESLIE PEAT 

















y Ri YM the public’s point of view, for instance—that might easily have of the count: I never hear a 
k it is the business of every fire been prevented. He looks about him chief tell me that the papers are unfait 
chief to keep his community in- and sees the need of more rigid inspec- ntil I kne ether he has tried to co- 
terested in the policies and achieve- tion in that class of hazard in his own operate in giving the reporters the m 
ments of his department. Chiefs city. He orders heck- ind g n and 
throughout the country who have times out of ten he files awav the r other const! e measures the de 
chalked up enviable records of per- ports. Or perhaps he reads of a type partment. If hasn’t taken the mat- 
formance for their departments know of frame firetrap which has cost the lives ter up himself and treated it seriously 
that public interest is the basic essen- of a score of employees in a neighboring th his own staff, he is kidding himself 
tial to progress. As long as nd missing the biggest factor 
Citizen John Smith is interested better fire prevention rating 
in the fire department and as long Sa ae = ind that is, publie sympathy in 
as he feels that the department 1s Felling the World his rogram of onstructive 
progressive, you may count on The fire-engine is a good self-advertiser; 
him for any reasonable bond but it doesn’t tell a comprehensive story of 
issue and you have his support fire-fighting activities, and touches only by — ——— Se 
for increased operating appropri- negative suggestion upon the great field of a es ae de 
ations. fire prevention. For both financial and : , Z rs ee eee tora 
: eaten 1elr re lepartme 
eae ae moral support of the fire department somc- ee ge aigg oa 6 55 
ve ae ee Cane T i thing more is necessary. The accompany- 
portant, fire chiefs can enlist the : ‘ e psycholog \s n as an 
active day-by-day support of ing article, an address delivered before the oie PY pps cnn ot aap aiee 
Citizen John Smith in fire pre- 1928 convention of the Ohio Fire Chiefs’ “i oe alee eis da 
veition wmassenes. ani this is Association, emphasizes this need and alls Sled weniadiinte iie® Gah iideed 
teat: seen: the tinsinens of the gives practical advice. The author, who is meagan Aa Se po 
citizen as of the fire department Secretary of the Board of Trade of Lake- H. aS % ear 
Under the chief, inspectors check wood, Ohio, and editor and manager of als, aaliialian i ee 
up on fire hazards. They call the business men’s weekly newspaper of ine. exits Mieked eentlc: wie 
around the city and make their that city, has had a long newspaper ex- Police Chief Jon » show 
reports, and in turn keep the perience, has been in close touch with the ie ou Vat aed tee wien Bie 
state fire marshal’s office in- fire departments of many cities, here and . has He is up and doing 
formed. But the continued fight abroad, and has worked out publicity pro- ears thee od the tear 
against fire dangers is a job whick grams for fire prevention and fire equip- police department is the talk 
must have the attention and in- ment bonds. the 
terest of every citizen in the tut what fire chief has tried 
community. to work out a crusade ins 
The tragic, the unusual, the scourge state. He investigates his own firetraps hazards without just as great success? 
of fire—these are the elements that make —and that’s that. He has only gone part Lay your plans to keep a rigid i 
news. These the reporters of the local of the way toward being an efficient fire spection of certain hazards in 
paper will cover automatically. The chief. He has failed to be the statesman town; keep the reporters of your 
news of the day is made up of careless- he should be. He has double-crossed papers posted as to what's going 
ness and blunders. But real news is be- Citizen John Smith because he failed to on; show the citizens of your town th 
ing missed and filed away among dusty give his inspection and his own reports you are on the job. And when some of 
records of yesteryear, because the fire the kind of publicity it should have had. the death-traps burn up, you can say, “I 
chiefs are not interested enough to sit We newspaper men have a lot to learn. told you so!” and the publie will | 
<iown with reporters from their local pa- And when it comes to fire prevention and you did. Get the people of your town 
pers and go over with them the latest fire fighting, we must turn to the fire this frame of mind nd the fight 
report ol the National Board of Fire chiefs to learn it. But that same day gainst hires 1s wel st 
Underwriters and explain that mass of we have the court-house beat to cover That is the “why” of fire department 
mystifying figures which means the sav- and the police beat, and a ball game; s ty. Fire publicity ens the 
ing or the destruction of property. ve don’t look the chief up and gi ( John Smith 1 
No chief should have the poor judg- through his files ind he nee we miss some 
ment to criticise news reports that tell good stories for our readers. It is the H f n 
of accidents if he is unwilling to acquaint live and wide-awake chief who oflet 
the news gatherers with his program to the reporters interesting data for | 
prevent fires. Fire prevention can be ity for his department and 
made as interesting and far more con- important, publicity for fire prever 
structive than a story of a big blaze. — The fact that newspape! 
Vv over, print s ¢ l re r 
Positive Publicity Efforts Needed tion and the elimination of fire hazards 
A chief may have read the account of but use top-head stories of fir 
some recent fire—a bad oil-tank blaze, clear indictment against f R 








Educating for Fire Prevention 
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Men and Their Organizations 


Can and Will Help 


Business 


. P . ' 
@ e wlve he 
ence he rtment and sl I 
‘ e ¢ i¢ I nityv tf 
‘ < ‘ » the r ! 
e fire htine 
News vs be r 
eSSAV ( eS ‘ re ‘ S 
n intro Fire Prevention Wee 
I ng sci iren P { 
roch it schor ‘ { S Wil iy T - 
rough the Ss and the cha eT ¢ 
Inmerce com! er ind with ] eT 
hnning s { re Is ¢ gre { ene 
your progral If the children of 
i ( n | esson ol fire pre r n 
r insurance rates will be n { \ 
‘ iced with ‘ Vi rs 
Business me! e inclined t nwart 
re prevel methods if they think 
elr Dusiness is eing interfered with 


The Way of the Pedestrian Is 
If An Autome 


Wwe the word pedestrian calls 


1 I m or vehicle is not tl 
oni or even the most requet hr 
y the pedes I I S - 
| } } r ¢ \ _ 
‘ . } 
\ i ( 
] . r 
if l 
IS - 
| tion ‘) S- 
cs sh 
oits <¢ that 
he h i 
needs gr er 
1 
bi s 


well as greater 


agility in the 


rd business of get- 
ting about spe- 


Smit nd his friends kn ibout 
tt them frankly and fearless 

re trving to ce nd you 

they will cooperate in a n 





ned to use: but let Citizen Jol 


istonish you 


The Most Lasting Achievement 


Che fight has just begun. There 
number of sources of publicity tl 
I yet been adequatel) touchy 
(irganizing the latent forces which h 


sted is the goal of all scientists 


| offer these suggestions for pl 
to you so you may tur! nto living 
( I he material that hes ib 


PI in rine 
name to your cit Yours is tl 
golden chance to turn dollars and live 
st lu dollars and lives saved 
| he future I see the name « the 
f I sed in high praise ] he il the 
ide laud the man who built their 
rtment. I see the parade form an 


i 


I rch in honor to the old fire-« 


iter, and 


Dis omrades step proudly to do him 
honor. But which of the achievements 
ol his life are lasting? What may be said 
down through the years that will set hin 
mar part? What shall be the u 


mate praise ol this old chief? It is this 
He was a man who took his community 
by the hand and showed them the hor 


rors nad 
| i iit 


ind who 
through his patient leadership won their 


devastation of fire, 
endly cooperation, thus establishing for 
ommunity forever those fire preven- 
m methods that have saved the lives 
and homes of Citizen John Smith and 
rie 


Hard—aA Fall May Get Him 
bile Doesn’t 


ot 3.628 pedestrians who came 
during 1927, according to certain 
Insurance statistics, only 443 “got between 
n automobile and its destination.” Of 
the rem Linder, 





more than 2,000 
fell over, fell off, 
or fell into some- 
thing Of those 
who fell, 1,324 


slipped or tripped 


on pavement or 
uneven ground. 
Ice accounted for 
the downfall of 665 
persons; 57 tripped 
Brok- : 
en bottles pierced 
the fr 90 


other pedestrians. 


ove r ob}e cts 


soles of 














Isa Public Market a Good Investment 
for a City? 


C. B. SHERMAN 


Ss ] NT \ 


NTEREST in the question of pul meate ae | 


markets never seems to wane, n second ‘ 

spite of the fact that conditions in problen | i 
he industry of supplying foods are cor open-air or curb market 
stantly changing. Even the facts that fruits an egetables is of n 
certain communities have lost interest sideratio1 t the investment 


n their local public markets and that et for handling meats represents ; 
Buying Habits of Local Consumers 


certain others have been disappointed in siderable iu expenst r m uM B ed 
: ust Be Studie 


theirs have served to augment the dis sanitary ! erations 
cussion rather than stifle it. roved = re 
(ueries as to the feasibility ol a mar- ! L\ cleat ‘ S 
ket under given conditions, requests for equipment hich are not ne 
dvice in making plans for a new mar- handling fruits and vegetables 
ket ind appeals ior suggestions in the eS ( 
conduct of an existing market are cor rst s ( 
stantly reaching the U. 8. Department possible 
of Agriculture. Queries of the first and first. In fruits and vegetables 
last kind are most welcome, but it is_ tractiveness low price is greate! 
, y , . SOU t } 
rather difficult to write to an enthu- than in meats ecause the « . 
siastice group of persons who are evi- e determined by inspection of the p1 
dently going straight to work to deve op ct With few exes ptions, house es ae 
public market merely because that plan cannot recognize quality in meats 
has been decided upon by some club or inspection ate 
| 7 ( sf 4k { 
other local body, apparently without any 1 ‘ 
a" 7 ' . ns question 8) tvpe r I ( ke ~_ 
thorough study as to how actual the . : 5 , 
: = should be Kept In mind throughout the thers s f vas ‘ ‘ t} ne 
supposed need 1s, or what the re 
; survey, and the questions should be | du t I et site 
chances for the success or failure ol “th, e 
1 planned § that the results \ nai ¢ , P | 
the market may be. as 
which type s lid be decided upo! | le } 
Many years of work have convinced ey ae Pe kya 
the Departme F Agriculture that ; ; 
l¢ epartment ol gricuitul 1a . , 
‘ : : Local Survey Should Consider Chain een 
careful and detailed local study of cer- Siang 
em Stores and Other Existing studi 
tain definite factors will reveal, with fai ; 
Agencies An in . — ee 
success, the approximate answer as to . 
’ I ‘ 
the real need for a market and the rie pproximate number ol ¢ 
probabilities as to its success This sur- various types ol existing rencies = . 
vey by a group of fair-minded persons, (Wholes nd ret readv dist ‘ e. |] 
ind a careful weighing of the facts thus g tari r e in the commu! 
found, should precede inv action toward elr re I . S . 
establishing a new public market nskt Are they giving satis 
Public Markets Not Recommended for nel es reasonavdie - 
Cities of Less Than 10,000 siaered Are they open to suggestions B 
Not every community can support p 
-- ia quacies n¢ irticular ! 
public market There are exceptions — , P . . \ 
: . ane | e given oO 1e Chain &s res I - ( 
but in general even the simplest typ a 
of open retail market along a street Pee, oa oe rh 
curb cannot be expected to succeed ll te an va 1 ” , 
e ¢l n store ll ie sl ‘ S 
towns of less than 10,000 to 12,000 poy : : +] 
lation This consideration, in itself, , shenamaitie tik ence ‘ 
lese respects many ( es ' , Q 
serves to eliminate some premature at ; 
tempts to establish a market vhiel ' . 
would probably be doomed to earty ¥ S 
; 3 Sentim 
ure before the town had time to grow ; 
! market I iv es yished re ( rs regar q 
ip to it 
ul » it. aad t a ae 


A community that is contemplating market must fill an absolute ne¢ ore 
new market will have one of two simple community. The people must 


Y 


types in mind: an open curb market d continue to buy there. G eg 
or one with little shelter for the han- lone can never ke the place 
dling of produce only (fruits, vegetables, trad The market must sta n its time If natur e! evel 


eggs, cut flowers, etc.); or a market in own feet render service to the groups oO Dé oe ee 


- 
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NEW WING ADDED TO WESTERN MUNICIPAL FARMERS’ MARKET, DETROIT, IN 1927 
The sid* openings are enclosed with rolling steel doors for use in cold weather. Direct lighting 
through glass in roof of red interlocking concrete tile 





go; if the preference is supply and the buying habits of the city 
4 the humble, the mar- dwellers. The greatly increased preva- 
n adequate patronage lence of the automobile in the families 
i large population of of moderate and less-than-moderate in- 

me meal many of these families 

TP a ] 








NEW ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE BUILDING OF THE MARKET 
This building contains a rest room and comfort station for women, the market master’s office, 
heavy-duty auto-truck scales, and garage, on the ground floor. On the second floor are storage 
rooms, offices for police and Board of Health meat inspector, and a large meeting-room 


Roadside Marketing and Attitude of hunt for methods to justify in their own 
Surrounding Farmers minds the own rship of the car. Others 

R I Keting Is one of the seize any good reason for a trip to the 
he subject and it affects country Others find at the wayside 

eXisting avenues ot tand some of the same advantages ol 








LARGE PAVED PARKING SPACE AT THE MARKET 
Buyers park their vehicles in this space most of the time, but in the height of the season many 
farmers who cannot be accommodated under the sheds are lined up and given space to sell on 
this paved area 








eeling a range of produce, talking with 
the farmer, securing freshness, and wit! 
the dded attraction of country sur 
roundings and a pleasant drive. Road 
side marketing has gained such headway 

Massachusetts and New Jersey that 
those states have adopted the same sign 
o be used by all roadside markets that 
operate under their occasional inspec- 
tion ind Rhode Island is about to use 
this sign. Thus roadside marketing is 
ly coming into the group of respon- 
sible and regulated food agencies 


Fully as important as the attitude 
of the citizens of the town toward the 
market and the real need of the town 
is the question of the attitude of the 
surrounding farmers toward the pro- 
posal, the need on their part for this 
outlet, and the quantity and regularity 
of supplies which they can and will 
bring to it 

Until recently, civic improvement 
eagues, city officials and chambers of 
commerce did not usually keep in very 
close touch with the actual farm con- 
ditions in their vicinity or the economic 
development surrounding the market- 
ing of farm products, so they did not 
realize how essential it is to understand 
ind analyze existing farm conditions be- 
fore going forward with plans to estab- 
lish new markets or to reorganize or 
rejuvenate old public markets. Fortu- 
nately, this lack of contact and knowl- 
edge between town and country is rap- 
idly becoming a thing of the past. 
{mong many other improvements this 
should definitely mean fewer mistakes 
in the establishment and conduct of pub- 
lic markets. 

Sometimes the farms within hauling 
distance of a city do not have enough 
produce to supply a new market in ad- 
dition to the outlets already available 
to them. A certain progressive Mid- 
West city is only one among several 
others that has found that its attractive 
municipal market was not a success be- 
cause there were not enough growers 
in the neighborhood to offer good sup- 
ply and adequate variety, although the 
market was planned along conservative 
unes 

In other localities some of the most 
successful farmers do not feel that they 
can afford the time to stand on a mar- 
<et. They find it pays them to devote 
their time to actual farm work and 
ave the selling to those who specialize 


n such work. This objection is some- 
times overcome, in the case of direct 
roadside marketing, by delegating the 
selling end to a son or daughter who is 


id to develop it as a business 


If There Is to Be a Market, Where 
Shall It Be Located? 

Once the town is sure that its citi- 

zens want and will support a public 

market and that the nearby farmers 
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ss _ ire Of the undert 
\mong the pl se8 TH e st wed 
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es1dence cls CLs i 


marked, ete 

railway lines 

business zone and of the most iny 
tant subordinate business centers; and 


parking posslD1ities H ibits of the people 
who are wanted for customers must br 


considered in close connection with this 


subject 
Some states are in position to give 
some advice that-is local in character 


Groups or cities that are considering the 
ao 
whether such first-hand and experienced 
aid the local pre 
study of re 


question would well to ascertain 


ean be secured for 
liminary survey or in the 
sults. 

Even a well-planned market, advisedly 
established, cannot be 
itself, 
the flush of enthusiastic support is with 
drawn. 


ness 


expected to run 


nor to show no difierence when 


Capable and intelligent busi 
and well-arranged 
methods of financing are further essen 
a market. Expe- 
rience and judgment must be brought to 
bear on the many problems which will 
inevitably be encountered, not only dur- 


management 


tials to the success of 


ing the organization of the enterprise 
but in its management during its years 
of growth and throughout its later years 
of service. Suggestions for an ordinance 
to establish, locate, regulate and main- 
tain a farmers’ open public market 
have been worked out and published by 
the Department of Agriculture. Possi- 
bilities for simplifying or expanding this 
suggested ordinance make it adaptable 
to a wide variety of conditions. 

“In planning for the establishment of 
a market the expectation of outstanding, 
immediate results must be avoided,” the 
investigators point out. “Large groups 
are too prone to look for panaceas and 
to hope for striking results. The public 
market is not likely to bring either in 
its train. Producers expect higher prices 
if they are to sell largely direct to th 
consumers, and housekeepers look for- 
ward to lower prices if they are to buy 
direct from the growers. These two 
aims have been found to be not incom- 
patible, but time must be allowed for 
the balancing of the many factors that 
enter into price establishments. 

“When a market is once firmly on its 
feet, it can reasonably be expected to 
render certain definite services: (1) It 
should give to patrons who pay cash 
for their purchases and carry them home 
a dollar’s worth of actual products for 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW UNIT BUILT IN 1927 FOR THE WESTERN MUNICIPAL 
FARMERS’ MARKET IN DETROIT 
Note the raised concrete display platforms for farmer product farmer's ide 


and the good natural and artificial lighting 


every dollar expended. In other words esher assortment 

the buver should not pay for credit ai he erag te est 
delivery service he has not used 2 $1) A g g 
Muniey market prices sl ! 

ng made possible to the dealer or far ! ellan sortme! 











PUBLIC MARKET IN ROCHESTER, N. Y 
er through rent for his stall and grow most local farn 
equipment and any other reduction in receive 
overhead expenses. (3) Patrons should tion in matters of « g 
be able to find at a market a larger and measure thr gh the s ( 














LINES PAINTED ON THE PAVEMENT AT THE ROCHESTER MARKET CONTROL A CLEAR 
PASSAGEWAY FOR MOVING VEHICLES 








Attractive and Sanitary Markets a 


Source of Local Pride 
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STREET LIGHT IN COLON, 





SEPTEMBER 


AMERICAN CITY fo 


r es ¢ thy t ’ nNeonie he same 
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time tl re a source I 

the larmers 


Overstressing the “Direct to Consumer” 


Idea 

With the development of large cities 
nd complex marketing systems, the 
sis tor the ey ition ol the vyortn ol 
public marke to a large vy has 

rradually shits Students : 
ject have always realized that the ser 
vices Ol a pubii market must be sup- 
emented Dy services ol other l 
marketing agencies in the « Only 
cradually have they come to realize some 
the other re itionships they may 


evelop with these other agencies. Per- 
haps ten years ago, G. V. Branch, the 
1 1 

lirector of the Detroit markets, who had 
een in city marketing WO! i- 
I nd municip for mat vears 
stated th he believed th scus 
ns on ] marketing stress 00 

I l ne direct Oo consume! } na 


s wher ‘ sy he 
il has had ! nition. G nor 
\rosemena is « hose who d ed 
( nm si ld |} the advantages of 
ern stl lighting ind through his 


ve support and the helpful cooperation 

the local lighting company, ¢ Pana 

ena de Fuerza y Luz, Colon has a light- 

ing system for its streets that refiects 
credit upon the city 

There is an influence of general pift 

that spreads in a community after good 


People lik 


lighting has been introduced 





to buy where the merchants display their 
wares in well-lighted windows and _ in- 
teriors. If there is good lighting outside 
the merchant is more likely to give atten- 
to the appearance and the illumina- 
ion of his store Trade increases and the 
= irit ol competition le ids those in othe r 
sections to ures the extensions of the 
lighting system to their own localities 
There is no doubt that light draws not 
only moths, but human beings 
In Colon, Avenida Bolivar has a sec- 


tion with 10 lights of 400 cp. each Ave- 
nida Amador Guerrero has 14 Avenida 
Central has 80, of which half are 150 ep 
ind half are 100 cy On Front Street in 
the center of the shopping district 
mental lighting units are 


The 


orna- 
conspicuous, 
System ol the 
idopted 
Novalux 
of the 


incandescent 
General Electric Co 
and the lighting 
mounted on ornamental standards 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co.., 
bination that is used the world around for 
outdoor lighting 

An unusual feature 
in the way of clocks several feet in diam- 


series 
has be en 


units ire 


has been introduced 





}02s 


market to hous« 
who cannot 
ket, because of family or other duties 

listribution through the retail dea] 
er, as it was to give the relatively few 


r a public 


supply 


come to the mar 


keepers 


ho ean come to the market good fresh 
reasonable This idk 

s then distinctly novel, and in many 
Mr. Branch 
even then 
larm- 
ers’ markets was selling 85 per cent of 


ift at prices 
cities 1t 18 still opposed 

ected on this principle, and 
one of Detroit’s most successful 


ts vast quantity of produce to retal 


dealers. Today it is not at all unusual 
hear students of economic conditions 
refer to the large public markets in larg« 
ties as useful agencies for the success 


ful distribution of a heavy trade in per- 


shable produce—a “clean-up” agency; 
or as a successful indicator of what prices 
shall be, because of the large numbers 

buyers and sellers who are _ here 


brought lace to is a kind 
of informal price regulator for the food 


This is a 


nge in the publie attitude 


lace: or even 


rencies of the city. marked 


jghted Streets 


( t mounted on Union Metal standards 
placed at the center of street intersec- 
tions at Avenida Central and 11th Street 
ind at Avenida Bolivar and 7th Street. 
The City Hall building has received at- 


tention in the matter of bringing its light- 
and withal the demand 
illumination has led the Cia 
Vanamena de 
dditional 


ing ip-to-date, 
greatel 
Fuerza V Luz to install an 
steam 


turbine-generator unit 


nd other plant equipment 


J. H 


JENKINS 














CLOCK AT STREET INTERSECTION 




















A House-to-House Canvass of Sewer 
Connections on a Separate System 

























































































FACE OF SEWER SURVEY CARD, SHOWING METHOD OF RECORDING DATA 








By FRANK WOODBURY JONES 
SANITARY CHEMIST, WITH GeorGE B. Gascoicnr, ConsvuLtTIne |] ER. ( ‘ Onn 
SMALL city in Ohio which is_ ing storm and sanitary sewers were indi- 
sewered on the separate plan cated on these sketches from the dat 
. , . 2 6 : : . . er 
was ordered by the State De- already availabl Sketches sufficient for . : 
partment of Health to correct the nul- a day’s work were made the night pr 
sance in a small stream into which the vious. The first work in the field was 4 i 
sewage of the entire city was discharged. to “spot” the houses or other buildings I . st ‘a I 
Part of the pollution was due to the un- at their approximate locations and with he aad ‘ 
oxidized effluent from an old treatment the correct numbers All dedicated I rroul : sewe! 
plant, and part to raw sewage discharged streets were sketched, whether or m he | ee 
irom the storm sewers which empty into any houses were built on them. in order I S e 2 eT ed 
a tributary wet-weather ditch. to facilitate tabulation and to avoid Tit or 
In connection with establishing a pol- later question Phe outlined porti . ( ve 
icv for correcting the objectionable which at most contained not over 60 en 9 a 
conditions attributable to the discharge buildings, was then ready for the « el g he 
of raw sewage from the storm drains, a Y*S5S remises : iso 
house-to-house canvass was made to de- Calls re 
termine, so far as possible, the actual , . 
ig After obtaining a hearing at either the 
conditions regarding the individual use SSF 
. ront or 1e D door, tl nvass 
of the sewer system. Inasmuch as this aoe “ : Progress 
: brief introductory remarks, stated t] 
procedure is somewhat of a departure : \t e can 
‘ he was working on the sewer survey 
from usual methods, it may be of inter- en ae Cr 
. explained in the daily papers, and the 
est to describe briefly how the canvass : 1 In 
’ immediately inquired as to what conn tit 
was conducted and to comment upon < , .. 
. tions, if anv, there were from the prem- 
some of the results obtained. | wi 
ises to the sewers. Indirect questioning 
= as to whether there were one or two sew - . 
Blank Forms ers from the house elicited the required Phe ‘ ir 
In preparation for the canvass, blank information or demonstrated th the sistal 1 144 
forms were printed in order that the in- person interviewed had no _ definite (04 ail in av- 
formation obtained might be placed knowledge regarding the connections ge es per man per day 
upon standard sheets for permanent rec- The manner of questioning would vary The numbe Ss averag out 60 
ord. Upon the reverse side of a sheet depending upon the section of the citv er a ene n return 
a sketch was made showing the whole or and the person interviewed. The informa- S necess 
a portion of a street with sufficient let- tion sought was: who owned the house; Taken as a whole, the surve s very 
tering to identify its location. The exist- whether or not the house had city water; satista As was to be expected, a 
SEWER SURVEY DATE ~ 8-30+23 
PARTY — CH. 
A Street & B Street 
FROM Eighth Street 
» TO First Street 
4 Sheets Sheet *| 
3u SAN CISTERN SOURCE OF CELLAR 
Re NAME OF OWNER HOUSE| DESCRIPTION FIX. CELLAR| ROOF. |~oveg. | INFORMATION INSPECTED REMARKS 
ah NO. TURES| DRAINS| COND. | Ftow 
B Stpect | 
E |M.Haberman 270 IFF —" “aoe 1Cietlae. | Ow No No Trouble 
= awed = so a 4 , 
W| C.Bertram | 277 FF » |None} *® |None| Rentere Yes | “ . 
A St coats) 
: i | 
E| D.S.Wise 38 2FF San | San | Cist | None | Ob. No | No Trouble 
: a | 7 i 
E H.Malo $40 \FF Privy} None} * . | " None | No City Water (in House) 
E|A.Herneise (|358 2 FF San|San| « | SW. | Ow. No | No Trouble 
—————— tT ——— — + —~+ er — 
E| Not Home 373| IF Shack. |Privy e | None} None} Ob. None | No C.W. 
4—_____ 4 —_+—__—__ — - —_—__--- os —_____—_—___—_— _ 
E|J.Lawrence (388 EF " » | Gd. . 
<< a | Bote _ = 
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REVERSE OF SEWER SURVEY 


the information was ob 
women, who for the most 


sh ed rather unexpected famil- 


rity with the manner in which the 
nnections were made In the 
tenement and outlying districts, where 


| and few cellars exist. ob- 
ly confirmed the informa- 
tion given. A surprising feature was thi 
children in 
due largely, it 


shown by the 
ns of the city, 
pears, tf questionnaire conducted by 
some of the public schools. Then, too, 

hen it was impossible to ob- 
ormation from the tenant, 


r 


would be 


esident found who 


could te ibout several houses in the 
vicinity. It was surprising to find how 
bserving and well informed were some 
ot the elderly ladies, especially those who 

In addition to the answers to stock 
questions, considerable information of a 
general nature was gathered regarding 
the existence of unrecorded sewers in 
the streets, the absence of city water in 
the neighborhood, nuisances caused by 
privies, weeds, clogged catch-basins and 
sewers, odors from manholes and the like, 
together with considerable local history 


regarding old lines of drainage tile which 


CARD, SHOWING MAP AND LOCATION OF 


underlie the city in large numbers 

{ summary of the data obtained is 
given in the following table. A word of 
explanation should be given to account 
for the number of 
connected to the storm sewers 


drains 
This is 
that, contrary to the 
usual practice, the storm drains are laid 
beneath the sanitarv sewers 


large cell iT 


due to the Tact 
This con- 


dition makes the misuse of the 
drains 


storm 
a simple matter and a common 
occurrence, 


Human Side of Survey 

It is significant that in no instance 
was one of the canvassers refused ad- 
mission to the premises or denied any 
information available The people as a 
whole responded courteously and will- 
ingly cooperated in getting at the facts 
so far as possible. 

That human nature is pretty nearly 
the same irrespective of social distinc- 
tion, was demonstrated in the 
ence” 


~ experi- 
Each man found that 
In spite ol his best efforts he had ocea- 
sionally to listen to a family history, 
largely a succession of disappointments 
and troubles; gossip about the neigh- 
bors, especially when their toilet was 
connected to the storm sewer; condem- 


meetings 


O 


HOUSES, SEWERS AN MANHOLES 


nation of the city, state and national ad 

ministrations, particularly by those whi 

are always “agin’ the government” and 
have a ready remedy for existing evils 

After unhesitatingly giving the required 
information, questions like these would 
usually follow: “What’s this for—to in- 
crease our taxes?” “Are you going to 
compel us to put toilets in the house? 

‘Why don’t we get city water? We've 
petitioned five times.” “The sewers we’v' 
got are no good.” A not infrequent re- 
ply to the question as to who owned thx 
house was a complacent or prideful “I 
do” or “We do—that is, we're paying for 
it.” If the house boasted no sanitary 
facilities, in many eases the person in- 
terviewed quickly stated: “We don't 
own the property, we're only renters.” 
This, no doubt, was due largely to a re- 
cent agitation for compulsory house con- 
nections on streets where sewers have 
already been installed. 

One of the questions which had been 
defeated at the polls and is again to come 
before the people is the passing of a 
bond issue to build a large storm sewer. 
The public in general favor this sewer. 
This feeling, as is natural, is strongest 
where the need is most apparent, where- 


as the people with ample facilities or 





satahainaie 
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Lm soe 


th none at all in the outlying districts, TABLE SUMMARIZING RESULTE HI SE SURVEY 
not feel called upon to provide i , Res : 
ver for downtown merchants whos« Other 2 
irs flood because of lack of storm Total 57 
ter sewers. The canvass provided a Disposal of 
eans whereby the matter could be ex- se a 
ined to the individual desiring infor- ' ‘4 
ition, and in many cases it was found N 


it previous opposition was due to a 
ck of understanding of the whole sit- 
ition For the most part, the people 
are favorable to prov iding sewerage 
icilities which will be not only of local | Teta! : 7 
but of general benefit as well. Te ‘ ' 


Much concern was expressed as to eile 
whether or not the city would compel . 
property owners to install sanitary toil- 
ets. The sentiment seemed about equally 
divided between those on the one hand 
who felt that no privies should exist prong ty = — 
where all around are modern homes, and 
those who felt that such a compulsion 
would be imposing a hardship upon the 
poorer property owners. The need of 
such legislation is apparent when it is 
realized that only two-thirds of the pop- — « 
ulation is served by sewers. 


9 S5€ > 856 


I 

a I 
The canvass was conducted as a I 

sequel to an inspection of manholes in all oad 

sewer lines to observe the operation of 1 

the sewer system. From the two sur- Noe overflows 1a ive 

veys data were secured which would have sk i 61 

been most difficult to arrive at other-  Withou n 

wise, and these data furnished the foun- 9989 7 

7,357 7,357 
dation for planning alterations and addi- 
tions to the sewer system. *“Many houses have some of the conduits to cists nd 


State Bureau of Municipal Affairs Compiles Chart Showing 
Salaries in Pennsylvania Cities of the Third Class 


These cities, 41 in number, have a commission form of government 
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Pom AT a Cry | cory \Suer if a RY REE PRE | Recall . . . : y 
| ' o\Crrr | Crrr crr vy \Lecenst Sverre Secr or Neate Boome Pi wa, ST REE y y wee a“ 
ome | Wan loon, Coax \PARKS [RcanmanCarran ieee ree Assesion Orr xia area Deriaren DertO7 © 1c £8 Ini Ptr De aan ly gh ETM, A Rn ; 
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WASHINGTON 25060) /200 | 1/25 | 3000 | (200 | 1/85 | (000 | / $00 / B00 3200 2340 
j DUQUESNE 24/20 7200 25 3300 | seo; Was | 5/80 | as 680 «2/60 «8000, Le aoe $300 
q POTTSVMLE | 24064 (000 | (200/500 | | $O0%| (ROO | 2000 | | ze | co | ReeC s 
] UNIONTOWN 20923 2400 js0 2280 | Me*,| 790 | /$00 IOC 2/0 /320 ase ve 
f CARBONDALE 20504 /200 7S 750 | | 700 | 780 | 2000 pec ave #00 | 
PITVSTON (2028) /300 | (000 ooo” | 452 1000 | 1650 a o , 400 ‘ £ 
] COMTESV/LLE | ane /800 600 (620 /@2e | oe* eco | (200 20¢ 900 2/0 . 
BRADFORD | /8 1/4 800 S00 2700 | | 100%) 600 | £700 | /000,. 2 #06 240 +00 240 al | 
GREENSBURG (8039 /200 7$0 (800 | seo%,| 750 | (200 300 f23 3° s 
SUNBURY 7 280 200 70 200 | (00% 750 /$00 900 2 2 = j ‘ 4 
§ MEADVILLE | /5 998 20 | 450 (B00 | 1/00) 100% 1200 | 900| 00 a0 . 200 3 24 aco | 30 goo 3 ] 
COMMELLSVILLE (5 $29 00 #50, 2/00 /$0", 300 | 4600 «66/800 $06 306 2/00 ae 2/60 | | 
CLAIRTON | /5 500) 00 | 600 | 3000 | 900", 000 | 2/00 | 900 | 3300 2546 9400 2300 } 
FRANKLIN | (#955 £00 300 6800 $00°, /400 | 800 | 700 210 200 900 aco, ee an J “ce 
ovaods | (#633 /200 jet” hsoo joe", 600 | /000 600 0c se soe 27o 
| | | +7 | | ec 2 #00 20 
MOMONGAHELA (2/63 500 300/800 | } 600°,, 300) 800) 600 | : 
400K HAVEN "10268 666 | S00 S08 | 1200 | 1500 | 300 | FOO | #50 | | 700 900 seo $00 [ I i 
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How a Town Bought Itself 


lentally A q nired a Muni ipal Park and Additional School Properties, Widened Its 
Main Street 25 Feet and Protected Its Established Resid ntial Zones 


Distributing the Property 
Here came the knotty question how 
str ite the property. li everyol 


ed to pick and choose, 
| be obviously unfair, because the 

















3 f be taken first, and the res 
I st slowly, with the present ow! 
e} t Ar ers ng the bag,” although tl 
I ts ere good, except 4 litt LO 
} v} g n one corner. Some plan hi: 
( upon which would clean uy 
the whole sale in one sweep 
\ rather unusual idea of pat 
a ticipation developed, in which a 
Other Towns Please Copy aennvel sents snacting of overs. 
Any small town or residential section which one in the town interested was 
finds itself confronted with a similar problem can Meld at the Athletic Clab. To 
certainly follow this participation plan of sale with 
an aac a akeamnan all semaines entemeil. dvertise the meeting and thor- 
It is remarkable how the spirit of a town will oughly describe the methods of 
" rally to the need if properly and wisely led Sut listribution, a circular letter and 
the thing which impresses us most is that we, in facsimile map of the whole 
yesterday's small towns, are all asleep; we don’t ‘ ae 
realize that our hamlets are rapidly growing into /~* rty showing the actual mn 
neig close-packed municipalities, congested suburbs, subdivision and plot groups with 
! and even small cities themselves. In our case, if prices, were sent to every citizen 
; this jolt hadn't come, we probably should not have the town 
Re gotten our park or school property or anything 
-_ else out of the old run-down, useless farm but an From this a person could 
e | undesirable neighborhood right in the middle of choose in what general group he 
n our town. We needed someone to walk in there wished to purchase, but he must 
, ; and show us that we were all thinking in terms _= 
of farm acreage which was out of date. However. - ike his chance on the actual lot 
mos I it was a good thing for us and will be a warning he got in the drawing. For in 
x thers lesson, we hope, to others. It certainly sold our stance, In one group there were 
1 old. w citizens both on and to our town, and provided sixteen plots all valued at $400 
nrie ably for many future years of municipal develop- [wenty-three citizens wished to 
ment Hiram BLAUVELT ‘ 
ited buy in this group, which meant 
x In th that twenty-three tickets were 
this is the er put in the hat box, seven drew 
ition rm reag S “ I f Hi saci f t blanks and got their deposit checks 
A sudden change it be miss wn immé¢ ely back, while the remaining sixteen dis- 
\ efore the town ook ove rg < for a municipal covered what plots were actually theirs 
rr One swe ning, we park next to the present school proper- by the numbers on the tickets they drew. 
1 that tl irm had ties, and also made reservations there In other words, there was absolutely no 
s to be « ip il or the building « ire schools and gambling, but an equitable distribution 
vy unde e ch municipal bi gs or assignation of the plots by chance. 
e. Li st houses Che whole fan s then cut to The drawing was merely to give every- 
nev y di nthe best ge in good-size sand body an opportunity to buy them when 
Ss eople incon suitable | ling restrictions were put there were more buyers than lots, and 
esent citizens he pon them. A lot near the municipal also to prevent any person from picking 
ellings and s¢ : center was reserved for the three church little bit better lot than his neighbor. 
denominations, and for the Elks and Blind Chance was employed to make 
the Masons, in case some time in the the distribution fairly. 
Eliminating the Speculator future any of these organizations build That night the local papers, having 
> S ed ens, In this way the activities of the town made certain that this was no sort of 
he s others will gather around this common center cket lottery,” since the U.S Postal 
estate operator and as they should, and not be scattered Regulations restrict any such matter in 
, roperty. The latt ver creation because it was left to hay the mails, published a full account of 
ng to sell hav ng I ird chance Che iots Wwe! her our rather unique way of distribution 
g nover and his profit riced out on the basis of absolute cos nd the various terms of the partici- 
y the way was no profit to the present private owners pating sal 
hig r farm land, in which being included, and were gathered into 
rms evé dy had been thinking, but groups or blocs estimated to be of similar The Town Mass Meeting 
bsurdly cheap as building lots when value The town mass meeting was well at- 
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( es ( ers con ! g y 
@ arti lditional cir rs g : $50.00 
sti ed. The Mavor mad : 
opening speech then turned ! 
ceedings Ove! the President ra’ 
he Athletic ( presided ove 
y ngs. As ¢ h ore is offere =f r 
rn, those intereste stepped for ( | ( neg 
h their deposit checks or cas ° st 
dre heir tickets in sealed e1 . ‘ : 
es ¢ ( he h ar \iter ¢ n I ! S (ne r 
drawing he results were I ! 
nee so that everyone present c¢ l ms¢ 
‘ st here his friend’s luck had : : 
ed him on the map before ther he 
e interest ran high especialy whe! In sl ~ 
meone got a particularly good lot, and ling he vi I 
ends greeted him enviously the town, just s1 é ; 
s little element of chance, where no- evelopment rate ( hig 
got stuck, added zest and fun to | expense. The ice : 
meeting, which was in high spirits ens ed uild ¢ 
Everything had been well planned their childret r iriends, Might take 
d thought out, so that by 11:00 P. M. vantage of | ¢ their lots at st 
was all over and one of the best and ding desi! f tizens to the f I 
st dangerous parts of Oradell had establishing p 
een sold to its own citizens! It s 


™ PEED is, of course, an important shaaaeag tam ACCIDENTS, MASSA ( - 
1acto! n motor-vehicle accidents I i 


There has recently been increased N 
I 


emphasis on the attainable speed of cars j, 

is a se ling point for some ol the manu I 

cturers, countered to some extent by 45 et 
opposition to such a policy as a menace o, \7 > 
to safety. A large element in the rela- Operat t f 62 192 
tion Ol speed to salety Is the ability to ts 925 
bring a car to a stop within a short dis- a er vehicl 205 i 
tance; and while on the one hand more . 64 : | 
rapid acceleration is featured in some au- D 37 SI 
tomobile advertisements, on the othe M , pen 762 
the importance ol good brakes and ade- r ; 24 ; . nh cong 
quately frequent testing thereof are re I 2 
celving increased attention. 1 ' , ' 


Another factor of great importance 1s 
the ability of the automobile driver to , i al , ' 
react quickly to a situation demanding “ea “9 y% cha ~e x ea M 
quick stop. This phase of the question nerg 
is dealt with at some length by Prof. to control 





Charles F. Park, Director of the Me- ki energy « 1 
chanical Laboratories, Massachusetts In- weighing with its live load 3,200 } ! 
stitute of Technology, in an address bi nd moving 60 miles an hour is 385,000 ng an 


fore the recent State Conference on In- /00!-poun 


dustrial and Highway Safety Boston, °T e , a ee a : 
> . . weighing 300.000 pounds ind iI g 
Mass. He said in part: ‘ 


“Our highways are becoming crowded as nergy of three 10-ton steam 1 s 





with relatively high-powered vehicles 1 5 miles an hou 

which are operated by persons ol vary- With a moving automobile of 

ing intelligence; freedom of movement ergy, we know, if sufficient 

is another expression of American lib- lowed, the Il cor to res 

erty, and the serious problem in highway W"®" “ls energy 1s used 

safety 1s the one of operation It has Te : oye ee ee aed 2 

been claimed that ‘it is more dangerous . ;_ ee te aS om ona 3 

today to drive a car than it is to have ae , aa | « 

typhoid or diphtheria.’ The accidents het’ r ye s. the drive ‘ 

and fatalities in Massachusetts for the jhe force to the brakes , i 


past year are shown in the table. . . . pedal or lever 
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t r when the car 
; [ l he ] ad | the S ond 
n ol the on der tes 
k yr the | mo! a ig 
| da Phe ol shells, being 
led 1 id, hired br s on 
listance | yeen wi 
‘ b. -e o ol th s- 
eed ot tl I 
i he r i t 
so I rs were | 1 
tion-time for the 285 runs 
» be 0.54 col | h 
< ved so irial Thos 
w the shorter 1 mn 
hiect to fluct ' il = 
1 those drivers | g tl 
I ies i i Ss 
] tne averuge gure oO 0.54 
een that wher me ot thes 
rs is driving his car at 60 
} RS ler i second nd it 
bis essary to sto the car would 
run 0.54 x SS or 17 feet Dbetlore the Drake 


irted to operat 


~ the operators tested showed a 
react e longer than 1 second, and it 
i that the persons selected to 

of them taxi-drivers) ! 
n reaction-time than th - 


AMERICAN CITY 


erag ! h ‘ ! Le 
that there e doubt tl iriver 
could be icKked 1} ym othe street who 
would have reaction-t : gas 15 
r even 2 nds. In tl er cases 
is seen that the car would run 130 or 175 
! he brake vi 1 be g I 
chat he car. | d earlier 
tl I s st au | kl 
now s I he operator must 
| kly Otherwise, the distane ! ul 
car would t luring the drivers 1oOn- 
n greater than tl | net I 
vhich the brakes would bring the car to 
Phese ts demonstrate that some per- 
sons Can salely drive a car at higher speeds 
than would be safe for other persons, de- 


pending on the kind of driver 

“Besides determining the average re- 
iction-time and the relation between the 
reaction-time and the mean variability of 


operators the warranted 


investigation 
lrawing the following conclusions 

The reaction-time (1) is not appreci- 
ibly affected by the speed of driving, (2) 
is not affected by age or sex, (3) is re- 
lated to general intelligence, and (4) it 
may be reduced by training 


“Whether or not any practical use of 


he facts which I have tried to bring o 
in be made in the issuing of drivers’ | 
censes or in reissuing a license following 
in accident is not a question for me 
However, the effects of long reac 


tion-times are obvious 


nswer 

A person having 
seconds when driv- 
ng his car at a speed of 30 m p.h. would 
in 66 feet after receiving a signal to sto 


reaction-time of 1! 


or in an emergency before he actually dos 
inything that will bring his car to rest 
Under present traffic conditions, th 
danger of such drivers on the highways 
should be too apparent to need discussion 

It would appear that the effect of the 
personal equation and the fact that such 
relations as I have tried to bring out exist, 
have not been generally recognized or ap- 
preciate d 

It is my opinion that when automobile 
operators have knowledge of their reac- 
tion-times and know in what distance 
they can actually stop their cars under all 
conditions, and when they confine their 
attention to operating the car and drive at 
1 speed at which they can bring the car 
to rest within the distance for which they 
can see a clear way, then there will be 
fewer accidents on the highways that can 
be attributed to excessive speed.” 


An American Town Planner Visits Yucatan 


To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN CITY 


! ! odern lanning I 
vell under way in the capital 
Mer ! nelude the building ol 
new i ol street-widening projects 
| ddern home-building scheme 
Wi Iw n Merida on the trip from 
| I have t returned, Senor H 
? r, 4 Iengineer, outlined for me in 
<let ty planning work now in progress 
r NX ber ] ol the photographs 
own herewith will illustrate several 
of the work rhe photo- 
gr nw taken in a new extension of the 
‘ \ the streets have been care- 
| for modern traffic conditions 
At eacl rwtant intersection a circle 
called ! Glorietta,” is placed, and 
e Gloriettas public monu- 
I i 
he ty ity street of Merida, wit! 


eX ! few main boulevards, is 

30 to 40 feet wide Widenings at 
being effected by the 
requiring new 


ne T str ctions to set back 


reet line. Senor Perez 
g ‘ rovements 
i g as well as city engine 
I nding beside ! 
otograph 
| ose of increasing 
oO roviding e! lov 
\ has i rogt 
‘ struction of sevs 
Kach house, or group o 
hous lmill to supply water for 
t i g shallow wells. Rain- 


water iro! I I sis colle cle d for drink- 


These houses, as illustration 2 shows, are 





ilt of small pieces of limestone laid up 
lime mortar and plastered The most 
uteresting feature about this 
that the houses are sold by 
lottery Each Saturday a lotterv drawing 
held, the 


named tor 


project 1s 


municipal 


getting the house 
lottery Phe 
imount collected on ¢ ich lottery is ibout 


winner 


that week's 


one-third in excess of the iwctual cost of 
the house This surplus is used for the 
support of public institutions such as 
hospitals and insane asylums 

Construction work is done by contract 
under direction of the Municipal Public 
Works Department 

Merida has a difficult sewag« problem. 
The city is built on the great limestone 
plain which constitutes the entire peninsu- 
lar of Yucatan, and which has only i thin 
l : He nee the con- 


soil over it 


struction of underground sewers is ex- 
tremely expensive. It was found that the 
fissures in the limestone would carry away 
ordinary drainage, and relying upon this 
situation, unwalled cesspools were con- 
structed at most of the street interss ctions 
with house connections and street inlets 
leading to them, the sewage seeping out 
through the limestone and flowing in a 
generally northern direction toward the 
sea. This has led to two serious diffi- 
culties 

First, the water-supplies, drawn from 
this same limestone rock, have been 
entirely polluted, making the drinking of 
rainwater from the roofs imperative. (The 
public water-supply furnished by a private 
company is claimed by the company to be 
pure, but is not so considered by many of 
the people.) Secondly, the cesspools have 











FIG. 1. 





PUBLIC MONUMENT LOCATED IN A ‘‘GLORIETTA’’ IN MERIDA, YUCATAN 


roe 
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| | 
For a Central American city, Merid 
ommonly clean and orderly, and 
ls are constanth seeking sO j 
of such problems as this matter | 
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FIG. 2 (LEFT) THE HOUSES 

IN MERIDA ARE BUILT OF 

SMALL PIECES OF LIMESTONE 

IN LIME MORTAR AND PLAS 
TERED 





FIG. 3 (ABOVE) THE CLEAN 
UP CREW AT WORK ON A 
STREET IN MERIDA 




















The Chlorination of Auxiliary Water-Supplies 
in New York State 


. New York State Department ol 2 The fire-pump must take suctior trial or 


il or fit hes mi 


Health has completed a series of tests either from an open well or from a pur larly ! requent intervals by los 
on a special fire-pump chlorinator which and there must be a municipal water-su -s thorities 
18 capable of eff clive ly chlorinating in } ly i\ ul ible hav ing a pressure it le 9 
he connection between 
auxiliary fire supply under the intermit- three times as great as the pressure on thi ‘ag 
PI ; lable mu supply nd a chlor 
tent operation of fire-pumps and rendering suction of the pump 7 : 
i 2 1 , IXTMAT ndustrial or fire ipply 
such auxiliary supply potable, providing it o The water supplying the electors ol eq ed with double check i ot 
i*4) a, Ww AOUD IE ‘ 41Ves OI 
is not too grossly polluted the chlorinator must be from the munici ll bronze ty placed : 
nn ill Vp piaced in 1 aece 
This chlorinator is designed to operate pa] gy ply I . 
continuously and constantly discharge to ! 
: ‘ 4. The chlorination equipment must | ng and inspection Such check-val 
waste a small amount of chlorine solution : 
. of a type approved by the New York musi be inspected and if 
‘ i utomatically appliv a redeter- . . 

— ; PI State Department of Health and so monthl taken apart, al thor 
mined amount of chlorine to the suction : : . 
z \ equipped is to constantly waste i small cleaned ind ii Worn part repla 

of the pump the instant the pump starts, . 
: amount ol chlorine solution, ind provided least yearly 
thereby overcoming the limitations of in- 
. : ; with a solenoid or with steam-operate: ' 
termittent chlorination. If, therefore, th 10. Discharge valves on the fire- 


. . ; valves so regulated that immediately upon 
conditions at an industrial plant are such : , : must be closed whenever the | 
the starting of the pump it will apply 


as to make it exceedingly difficult or im- hl , ’ . = 4 turned over for testing 
. € ss tl 
practicable to completely sever the cross- ee ee ee ee ee ~aatape 1 Any at 
connections between a potable public pounds of chlorine per million gallons of ny approval by the municipal 
‘0 *CLIONS ) € t IOLE JUD ter t ; ; 

, water pumped. vater-sup] iuthorities or the New Y« 
water-supply and a polluted auxiliary sup- State D rtment of Public Healt] 
ply, the New York State Department of 5. Platform scales must be provided | a. dit tl ‘ 

7 J : - f as ‘ re given ‘ 1\ on condition t 

‘ Health has expressed the opinion that the 10 checking the loss o weign xs hlorinatior narat “ i = 
installation and proper maintenance of Chlorine ' Tegra na 
lI 1 a 


such a chlorinator will, by making the 6. Plans 
auxiliary supply potable from the stand- 
point of public health, satisfactorily meet 


of the installation, together 
with a report and sufficient data to 


upon it, must be submitted lor the . . 
‘I : Cross-Connections Illegal After Jan. | 


: the requirements of the Sanitary Cod and proval of both the local water h — 
; protect the public water-supply ol i ties and the State De} artment of Health 1929 
municipality. 7. Reports of the result of daily ortho h iis : 
lance with e regulatio 
: tol e tests 4 ‘thlorine solution . . ; 
Requirements That Must Be Met olidin ; “ he chlorin the State Department of Health. the « 
; ah , ; 1] wasted and the amount of chlorine wasted ence of fad nciiihin, enh 
Such installation must meet the follow in y } 
ing requirement or used per day must be submitted at water-supply and a 
) eC rements: it Wille “Su Ly nie I 
ia least monthly to the municipal water- , |, a Gr i ; ; 
1. The water-supply must not be so eenitt @ AUN y industrial or fire suy 
- SUPPLY iu 10T es } ' ' rl “iat i? 
grossly polluted that it cannot be effec- iia f egal in New York State after J 
tively chlorinated. 8. Chlorinators on all auxiliary indus- ary 1, 1929 














Records Used in Racine, Wis., 


Garbage Collection and Disposal 


~ 
ACINE 1s the se ree 
R n Wisconsin n popu oO! 
7 é It is 7 » Square miles 
nm ar hich territory there are 
) nd 118 miles streets 
hicl 234 streets, and alleys 
g rbage is collected by th 
| | shes must be re 
1 Pre 
G é ( rom res 
( ePeCK re 5 
i hie | s 1 1s s 
‘ n Milwaukee nd 
e dé e teams Ol 
| } 1 «£*/2-ton Dia 
I | sll ne it 
err nes it ceT 
ne { t s the m 
; t ‘ sting time 
g the led collec } 
the rari f ( 
' 
| ( months art 
] \ September and October 
During months an extra team 1s 
emp It has been found that the 
trailer re the best equipment for col 
tor : they are easy to load and are 
ekly wi ded into the bin of the in 
nerator The value of horses in gar 


th practically no direction after 
on the route a short 


crivers seat ta times 


r¢ ect n cannot be overestimated, 


ve along with the men, 
k requires a man in the 


By M. C. GEAREN 


INTENDENT, INCINERATOR PLANT 


The Budgeting and Accounting System 
for This Service 


Both collect on and disposal ol gar- 
bage in Racine are operated under a 
budget system A careful set of a 


counts are kept whereby each month, 
at a glance, the unexpended balance is 
shown The garbage coilection account 
is known as No. 534, and the disposal 


r 
wecount. No. 535. Aeceount 534 is divided 


into superintendent s Salary S iries 
ind wages, leed water, auto repalr and 
tires, gas, Oo nd licenses, light and 


power, repairs and replacements, divided 


nto (a) barn repairs, (b) harness re 
rs, (c) horseshoeing, and (d) small 
tools and equipment, and the last item, 


veterinary 


Account 535 1s divided into Salaries 
ind wages, telephone and_ telegraph 
rent, fuel, light, power and water, r 


pairs and replacements, which is sub 
livided into (a) building repair, (b) 
heating system, (c) small tools and 
equipment, and (d) incinerator. Each 
one of these divisions and subdivisions is 


budgeted at the beginning of the vear, 


and a summary of all charges against 
each item is made at the end of each 
month. The budget allowance for gar- 
bage collection for 1928 is $24,210 and 
for garbage disposal is $10,610 The 


following table shows the cost of collec- 


tion and disposal and the total number 


of tons that were handled for the last 
iour years: 











PRIVATE CONVEYANCES WITH 
GARBAGE 


Back Ur To Tuts Door 
ALL BOXES, BARRELS MUST BE 


EMPTIED INTO BIN’ LEFT OUTSM@E 





BOARD ® HEALTH. 








EXTERIOR OF THE RACINE, WIS., INCINERATOR, SHOWING DUMPING STATIONS FOR 
CITY AND PRIVATE TRUCKS 


Racine, Wis 





Rules Governing the Collection of 
(Garbage by the City of Racine 





Health Department 


Collection Disposal Tons 
Ye Cos Cost Cc cted 
1924 $2.98 $2.06 5,241.00 
1925 3.27 2.19 5,501.30 
1926 3.36 1.75 5,645.55 
1927 3.30 1.49 7,190.90 


The Operation of the Garbage 
Disposal Plant 


\ 100-ton Goder incinerator in a build- 
ing 41 x 43 feet in plan is operated by 
a fireman and two floormen for eight 
months of the year, and during the rush 
season, three floormen handle 50 or more 
tons daily. The amount of garbage han- 
dled in the off seasons is about 50 per 
cent less than in the rush season. Each 
load of garbage as it is received at the 
incinerator is weighed and then dumped 
into the bin and put into the furnaces. 
The records, as reproduced, are kept 
daily on every item of work done, in- 
cluding the amount of garbage in pounds, 
the amount of coal used, and the num- 
ber of kilowatts of electricity used to 
operate the blower, as a forced draft is 
used at all times. 

A small truck is used to collect dead 
animals such as dogs and cats, and the 
spare time of the firemen and floor men 
is occupied with the upkeep of the in- 
cinerator and minor repairs around the 
building. The truck is also used to 
haul ashes from the public schools of 
Racine. 

The best record made by the incine- 
rator was in 1927 when approximately 
7,190 tons of garbage was destroyed at 
a cost of $1.49 per ton, using 110 pounds 
of coal to the ton of garbage. Moisture 
in garbage today is the chief problem at 
the incinerator. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF GARBAGE COLLECTION MONTH GE | SAI 
Jan Fet Mar. Apr Ja I Mar A 
504 474 490 48 | ” si ‘ x ; 0 428 05 
45 ”) ’ m . 0) 440.0 
) 74 ~ ‘ i 
t 4 
4 
NE HEA H 
y4 4 i 
} ar M 1 8 Of 
} et 14.200 4 OO 43.5 8 ‘ 
Total 7 44,200 44,100 44,300 35 s 
P s left P.M 20 ROK S On 
} ie ; 43.000 43.300 44 ‘ ata 
B ng we ff 
ort $ A 
P i \ "7 on g ROM 
Lbs ’ 
INTERIOR OF THE INCINERATOR, SHOW- — ‘ 
ING FRONT OF FURNACES 
We I \ 


High-Intensity Street Lighting in Detrort 
ITH the installation of nev r 
\ \ lighting standards each carry- 


ing five 1,000-watt units pet 
post, making a total of 5,000 watts— 
10.500 candlepower per post, Wash 
ington Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., puts 


in its claim as the most brightlv lighted 





street in the world. (See front cover 
The illumination per standard on Stat 
Street, Chicago, which has heretofor 
claimed that distinction, is exceeded by 
some 1,000 ep. 

There are 28 Ferronite standards, 100 
leet apart, in two rows down the middle 
of the boulevard, set in a parkway and 
extending four blocks. The project was 
financed by the Washington Boulevard 
Association, for donation to the city. 
The plans were developed in the labo- 
ratories of the General Electric Co. 

Each standard has five specially de- 
signed Novalux units, 24 by 36 inches 
in size, each equipped with a 1,000-watt 
(2,100-candlepower) incandescent lamp 
mounted on King-Graybar ornamental 
standards 32 feet high. The equipment 
will furnish approximately 2,000 lumens 
per linear foot of street frontage. This 
is 20 times as much light as previously 
used on Washington Boulevard. The 
glass globes are designed with a scheme 
of corrugation that refracts the upward 
rays, directing them laterally and thus 
conserving light that is usually wasted. 





The city lighting commission pre- 
viously served Washington Boulevard 
with as much light as other downtown 
streets, but it was thought inadequate 
for the unusual width of the boulevard. 














All five lamps on each standard are 


’ A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF ONE OF THE NEW LIGHTING STANDARDS ON WASHINGTON 
to be lighted every night until 1 o'clock: BOULEVARD, DETROIT 
the uppermost light will remain in ser- Looking along one of the two parallel roadways. The Book Tower is in the background 


vice until morning. 














[Imposing Structure in Adequate School 
Building Program 




















{ 
i 
, 1 
rear 
I Delaware 
$995,170 \ ature 
I idition to 
1 th ileteria, 18 
wi il til 
g ery {) 1 he cafe- 
i or 1s the household 
i opening off the cor- 
conta hg a com- 
i eKE ing irtment 
the central tront 
larly a i fea- 
tl inner in which 
ceiling frames the great 
wer 
placed around two 
ng pool crossing the 
ront court has brick- 
th courts | been ap- 
ped 
. i whole layout of THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN TRENTON, N. J.. HAS BEEN DEVELOPED IN A 
irticularly appro- COLONIAL SETTING 
~ lo quo G bs ielle Here the Board of Education has made every effort to beautify the grounds and to have flowers, 
< scellent description fron and shrubs, as well as architecture, play a part in molding the lives of boys and girls 
i School Board Jo iblic school must depend for mainte icteristices of the negroes, which he con- 
, laitorlum unit with its nanee sidered essentially religious and romantic, 
completeness; at- rhe first and third steps of the program and evolved a chapel for the auditorium 
I bination which have already been completed repre- Its walls are of warm-toned putty-colored 
hall; sitting in tl nt bull . lso designed by rnest plaster with decorative inserts of colored 
he gr cl Sibley, and | in equally appropriate faience tile The stage and windows are 
ng on these occa- ution of the particular part « the draped with gold-trimmed velvet curtains 
swimming pool, the whole program represented The Lincoln The building was given first place on 
aepartl tor the School for colored children, completed in the program because it met the extremest 
rious branches of the 924 at a cost of $550,000, presents sol need One of the most remarkable facts 
I erect teresting na nusual teatures Its ex- ibout it as reported by the prince) il 
consciousness, it wil rio S ¢ 2 ind | \ brick nd his staff, is the effect of the beautiful 
will | ke entl ch give pl n effect of age. In building upon the pupils, whose pride in 
on the part of those inning th rior, Mr. 8S gave their new school home has prevented any 
< g vill and understanding the careful consid » the har nd 


ndenev toward defacement or disorder 
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Lending Interest to the Strip Between 
Ditchline and Fence 


By | 


FoRESTER, Mu 


OVW 
trees 


shal we TY 


roadsice 
F We want 
a neat, clean-looking road 

a road kept is natural as possi le 

We want plenty of and still we do 
them \ 
and shrubs for an 


( if the 
ind shrubbery 


ina 


trees, 


t want to be fenced in by 


solid mass of tree 


stance 1s very monotonous ind unas 


want a glimpse of the 
and the 
when framed 
The mixture 
ind shrubbery in a naturalistic 


country as we pass through, 


brought out 


ind shrubbery 


estimation 
>is no place for formal land 
unless it be 


aesigns, 


through 
village pr 
trees 


cle ve loped town of! 
Transit 


TO he in 


set rows Of unllorm 


seem favor with the ordinary 
roadside planter, no matter what the 
surrounding. Into such a 
planting one tries to insert naturalisti 
relieve the formal and rigid 
design, but as a result 


attain the best effects of either. 


naturalistic 


spe es to 


} 


not really 


A slight 


does 


irregularity with the use of informal 
trees and shrubs seems correct for out 
average type of highway. In nature 


trees are most beautiful, so why not keep 
them at their best along the roadside 

It is true that too much irregularity 
of the planting will be a detriment to 
traffic and telephone lines, and that it 
fails to give 
to the road. 
pearance in 


a well-groomed appearance 
We desire neatness of ap- 


combination with natural 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
TO CREATING VISTAS OF MOUNTAINS, 
TRIMMING OF EXISTING 
It also emphasizes by trimming, the beauty of existing tree trunks 
birches 
ind I 

n i 


fy ‘ 
erects 


straight rov 
formal desig 
Ss ich condit 


ibout cities 


All of our 


Trees 


vs through 


evenly 


spaced 


I 


n are of course aj 


What to Plant? 


natural trees have 


in roadside work, although there 


economy in 
qualities an¢ 


not ordinarily plant a poplar tree 


those of 
1 length of life 


selecting 


nronert 
proper 


yp 
ions are usually found in an 


1 piace 


One would 


} re 
Vybere 








THE WELL-CARED-FOR TREES 


ALONG A MICHIGAN STATE HIGHWAY 





ore 


PAYS CAREFUL ATTENTION 
LAKES, AND STREAMS BY LANDSCAPE 
TREES 
, as in the case of the grey 
illustrated 
maple t | 
" I 
r ienas Or ( 
vears, while maple may stand ¢ 
hundred years or mort The « 
ng = ve n T the I he { 
he maple ) eign I I 
rom that s This is 
I the ni I is ( W he 
brushing I the swamper n 
have in! | ecies that should be 
saved. 1 so governs the 
species S re forced to ] 
SOL ( T i re 
their im] 
Plant the s es tl ore 1] 
n the i mos the 
( \ 3 r ( No t nignv 
‘ 
re ¢ ‘ Oo ret L 
reatme mpor thing 
tT ty ‘| ery { ( 
rigid rule Mother N 
na ne res T | ig f 
nad ¢ I | ' , 
nreyT t rel T f 
Tl 
1] r T 
eave R 
S eT T tr I 














TELEPHONE POLES AND WIRES OFTEN OBTRUDE THEMSELVES UNNECESSARILY INTO THE LANDSCAPE, AS HAS BEEN DEMON- 
STRATED ON THIS MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY FROM WHICH THEY HAVE NOW BEEN REMOVED 
Only the cable shown in the picture to the right is visible, with its occasional supporting standard 


| e used throug it the b | room on the road for both pole lines and 
, rmity in be ttained trees 











Cor rews are apt to cut every A Paying Investment 
the right-ol y belore | The State Highway Department has 
ge tn Ld ~ thin the last year proposed a budget 
e wi their which is being spent to obtain wide 
WI n't road rights-of-way through virgin timbered 
el d ireas in Michigan. Our state, as well 
ill other states, is being deforested 
very rapidly, which leaves only burnt- 
Scientific Treatment of Trees over stump land to greet the eye of the 
’ s made tourist. Timber not only keeps the roads 
re cut of beautiful but it is a saving in snow-re- 
Secuol moval cost, and will pay for itself over 
: the dirt around such ' ind over again in future years. Timber 
pruning ssary P. : so has a direct bearing on tourist 
soon ag : re" travel, and if Michigan wishes to retain 
u a ea 4 : her place as a summer playground, every 
“y ASRS b OP: ler pia as playground, every 
Is Re ¥ Pays ASN : = J possible step must be taken toward con- 
A WELL-MAINTAINED ROADSIDE FENCE servation. Every county in the state 
\ el t ALONG AN ASPHALT-GRAVEL HIGHWAY ¢hould consider this before it is too late. 
IM MICHIGAN In the present day, the problem con- 
fines itself to one of conservation of 
Js obtained, dennite positions 10f roadside growth more than to the plant- 
elephone . ad tree gro “- can oO ng of trees, and every county can well 
CES SS Ceres © ines afiord to consider seriously the steps 
e can be set behind the trees and shrub- ocessary for conserving all possible tree 
ent ory Waere tncy Wil BO. Gow and wm d shrub growth on the highways. 
not interfere with the trees. Tree trim- ; Neue !Thie ‘entitle has heen excerpted 
ming tor pok nes has alwavs een a i represents substantial parts of, a paper 
iwhear t hichwav officials nd relic i Fourteenth Annual Michigan 
° = “ ( e on Highway Engineering, held at the 
be had « len there is enoug! f Michigan in February, 1928 


Responsibility ot Realtors tor Improvements and 
Utilities in Subdivisions 


| N g = the result of three vears of s bi ment of these representations shall be 
Division. It also makes safeguarded to the purchaser in a definite 
N sion against sale of acreages o ty nd sound manner. If the subdivider has 
R Boards mits as improved property only a selling contract on the land, the 
Articles III and IV have s refer- owner or vendor shall carry out the pro- 
: ce to these matters. They read as fol- visions herein contained, and shall sign, 
g lows: issue and deliver all land contracts, pur- 
g very, “When property is sold upon represen- chasers’ agreements, and deeds 
gh a blanket mortgage tation that sidewalk, paving and curbing “The contract and/or deed of a lot pur- 
Home Builders’ and or other local improvements or sewers, chaser shall specify what improvements 
Subd vision of the Association water, or other public utilities will be fur- and utilities are included in the purchase 
has ad vy code of ethics nished, such representation shall be fully price and what obligations, if any, either 
I} e-draft of the document set forth in all land contracts, purchasers’ to the subdivider or to the public authori- : 


idopt r, and, as it now stands, agreements, and/or deeds, and the fulfill- ties are assumed by the purchaser.” : 
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LL ALL ITE TET EELS. BERR ee aaa 


FORWARD STEPS | 








Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 
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City Manager Distributes Leaflet | C 
to Assist in Correcting Complaints ( 
CincinNatI, Onto—In a city of this 

1 vast number of complaints natu- 


llv come to the office of the City Man- \ D 


er every day. In an effort to get the W Or 
‘ . W O G 
ople of Cincinnati to communicate di- . rs H i 
tly with the Department that can han- Wires—Flect ret i 238 133 256 
’ i 
their complaints, so as to eliminate W S | Hi 
necessity of going through another set ( ; é * 
} } : Witl h it t} } wt : : 
hands, the City Manage r has gotten out 
- ytifies s g i y 
10.000 leaflets which are being distributed "a 
; S cluded except for the poli nd a2 “a 
with the water bills. iS inc! ; yg | » lad ling 
‘ Y rrr nt wi Y t < ’ ? rie 4 | : | 4 
T 7 7 ee , Cat | tH ¢ 
TY) STs { ST)" T 4 - ses T¢ q 
The pamphlet lists 79 specific causes for Gity Manager Sherrill believes t] Ag | 
ymplaint, as follows: . 

, sides elin r : . 
Advertising Devicee—Permit required have a tendency to create in the mind of ee pei HV va em Bes 
Alleys—Dirty the citizen the feeling tha he g 9 
Ashes—Not collected ment at the Cit Hall is in = ; 
Awnings—Permit required “yay “Ee — tt yy Bye nig ee 
Back-Fi Dangerous conditior = aS wwe 23 oa, Oo ee Se eas ] nder y aires 
Basements—Fire } ard terested in seeing that the lhttie things » insu 1 the ting Phe 
- 1 Be is shag ng that inno him from day te jay 7 KX ¢ ; 

jlocking Sidewalk—Permit required } will 
ii W i - 
Boils Installation—Permit required ‘ape : . 
Bridges—Dangerous conditior way owards reating and ok g g \ 


Building Rey s—Per t required ( ADAIR HARRI 





Careless Driving—B city em] e¢ } e A ( 

< 1 Dx lf en y ng pr ed 

ars—Rubt n , ° ° . ° " ‘ = ' 

> Ere oh. Se a ee ee A Flourishing Park System in a \ \ 
— 7 ¢ ™ i ) T | ~ 250 272 l {} 

City Vehicles—Improper us¢ Town of 2,000 ! 

Coal Chutes—If open, sec pening protected : t it t I sand! hrub- 

Piidien —Sremaned Spur, Texas—Our town of 2,000 ; 

Dis ( ( P nts | t ) = 

D P i Y in } ) ~ y 

Du g 


1 ks I y 

{i S 

1 B g—Px r 1 I reside! I | \ 
Obs tior In stre s 161 x 16l 11 | I ( ‘) ‘ ging Sd 
. ng Ins P s originally quarter-! k ¥ reet M 
I ng Re Permit 1 +. ae vy on 1 . 


P S Railway—Damaged space. P s 
P Ne) I 4 ng t { opera | i i ~~ | 1 ~ 
g D the 1 tl I 1 
Sew ( g = 
S I iz this o- ) I 
Sheds—Dangerous or dilapidated Of course this property 1s all 5 
Street Sign Poles—Damaged with brick buildings, which extend 1 
ey SAEs | requues in 20 feet « I I S , 
Signs—Pe | i ; 
Sidewalks—D is conditior setting the trees on this property, | S 
Sidewalks—Littered the stagger svstem, making 
Smok “ the rear of the business lots | . , H 
Speeding > ity em) ; ] 
ePlg T ms wer T ed al T 
Street Cuts—Permit requ j ght elms w ian 1 ar na g 
Streets—Dirt ol the curb We re now filing 


Streets—Holes in ind will further improve it next s - 
Street Signs—Damaged . “= ; = : eye es a 
Steps—Damaged East Park, or Cemetery Road |! e a be 1 CO on in 


Traffic Signs—Damaged is 230 x 350 feet We ha cut 60- 
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s ¢ ly In the g hi 
I | } I col 
mat . nad for W charge of 25 s ad 
\ on ¥ id Thr ' : , 
1.000 nd has chars ej = At a 
t I I harg At 
rt I wo | ns a } har 
- - s pl 1, tl of $65 w ed by 
Wet g amend a spt = ae a 
2 . bands ser rhirty-six | v | 
CHA VHITNI ne to ti ofa a te 
‘ ; ai ip as , 
one r . 
Newburgh Boys’ Band Supple- - 
ments Community Recreation rhe cit N ry 
Programs nds, « ng 32 
} \ | Ne ? $150.000. Our 1 r 
I 1927 hildret Tgp 
} R ; 
) i a 





ere | show 
(;. D’Ag A ! I n 
Recreation Commission Playground contests, playground 
nd. ¢ . dances held on the concrete tenr 
w well andicratt contests, and an ant i 4 
All the | ld dren’s Day which bring g 
ne had eve d befor sands of youngsters 
ix (;LAS ¢ Mii | 
D 
| | } 
( nev 
<p Sahes _. Budget System in Small City 
peng aria mie _ Brings Results 
rnished his own instrumet Four Lenoir, N. ¢ Another of North Caro 
organization the band _lina’s enterprising little cities has adopted 
ibhe appearance t the the budget system and finds it much bet 
| keg H held | he Reet r than the old hit-or-miss plan of spend- 
1) rt | ext engagement was for ing and borrowing and forever struggling 
M 1) parade ['wenty-two to stem the tide of financial stringency 
onally donated by the Chis time it is Lenoir, in Caldwell county 
rl Recreation Commissiotr gh up in the beautiful “Land of the 
eS The uniform consisted Ok) 

p and cape of blu Lenoir’s first fiscal year has just closed 


ow, and white trousers inder the budget system, and Mayor L 























THE RECREATION COMMISSION’S BOYS’ BAND IN NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





1TQHAR 


H. Wall is pleased with results. The cit 
has laid 4,840 feet of water-mains and 5,50) 
feet of sewer lines, and 4,500 feet of street 
have been top-soiled, and sidewalk ar 
other improvements made, all paid out o 
the budget as prepared by the board 
Contract has been let and work well w 
way on the new filtration plant, whic! 

will insure the city good water in amy 

quantity. 

4 system of double-entry bookkeeping 
has been installed and the books are bal 
d each month. The city is now living 
within its means. Supplies are purchas 
through the Superintendent of Publi 
Works, and considerable saving has been 
de. The Mayor, the Treasurer and the 
Superintendent of Public Works ar ill 
keen business men, and their administra- 
irs under the budget system 


this first year has given general satisfac- 


D. G. SPENCER 


Chasing Dirt on Main Street 


JUNEAI ALASKA—Clean-up Week 
ndertaken in many and varied forms 
ng the cities of the land Broor 
ike and paint brush are wielded in thi 


r on dirt. City officials, municipal or- 
inizations and the daily newspapers com- 
re to spre id the gospel ol cleanliness 
that week. A spick and span city 


set 1} is the goal of everv booster 


j 


ywn, but muck is sniped at in very gen- 
ral terms Rare has been the city to zo 

te! specific filth spots ind try to com- 
el their owners to remove them. Rare 
ilso has been the newspaper that printed 
names and dates and places in its skirm- 
sh against dirt. 

One notable exception deserves the at- 
tention ol municipal officials That ex- 
ception is in Juneau, Alaska. It may point 

moral for other city germ-chasers and 
give them a few ideas for clean-up week 
next year. 

In order to make Clean-up Week a 
week of action, not one of merely rheto- 
ric, propaganda and loud shouting, the 
Juneau Women’s Club ferreted through 
the streets and alleys of the wild and 
woolly capital of Alaska in a search for 
dirt. It found plenty, and did not keep 
its discoveries secret. The findings were 
duly put down on paper and publicly re- 
ported in the local press. 

The Club’s Clean-up Committee re- 
ported that the “rock pile,” a heap of 
crushed stone from the gold mine mills 
prevented the tide from coming in; that 
the stench from debris and rotten vege- 


tables was almost unbearable ind that 
quicklime should be used. One street and 
certain private property were character- 
ized as “too dirty and unsanit iry to dis- 
cuss.” It was asked that the old iron 
ind other useless material be removed 
from one vacant lot, and the existence of 
easily ignited refuse on another was con- 
demned. Attention was likewise called to 
debris, trash and junk at various loca- 
tions, and the removal thereof was ad- 
vocated. The uncovering of a cesspool 
between two houses was noted, and the 
enforcement of other city ordinances re- 
lating thereto was urged. Other specific 
sore spots were likewise pointed out. 
The report was not all condemnatory. 





— 
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Work Progresses on St. Joseph's 
Splendid Civie Center Surround- 























ing New Million-Dollar City Hall 
ae . : 
| 
M J 
G g 
NEW DAVIS ISLANDS CAUSEWAY AT TAMPA n 
It is almost three times as wide as the wooden bridge shown at right, which has since been Pre SQ50 000 
torn down 
It lauded the praiseworthy, thereby set- felt that a wider bridg Ss. ling 
ting up an ide il for others to follow Cer- sary ind the eit iwreed to i\ IT to LO.000 rth 1 ! ne i 
in properties that had been walled, filled $20,000 of e he wid 
nd planted in the rear were cited as en- in excess of $150,000. But the Stone & 
tirely satifacto he 
The report was addressed to 
Mayor Judson, Chief Get- ! 
chell, Fire Chief Dolly Gray, 1 
ind Health Officer Dr. C. H 
De Vighne It concluded with 
very practical announcement 
hat “the «ity will haul gar- 
bage free during the drive I 
()} course some of the Vic- 
tims of the report squirmed I g nd 
incomfortably, or flared indig- I his 
nantly, sneering at the “blue- g M 
nosed women” and “snooping G 
hags.” But the report, accom- ' ! i i | 
panied by the pitiless publicity ez fi P Board, but |} t with 
of the press, did its work, never- - : — ; t roval of 
theless He aps of junk disap- PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE WAR MEMORIAL AND P lent ol wi i ttes 
peared, plague - spots wer APPROACHES, ST. JOSEPH, MO. ll be begun as soon 
cleaned up, and the _hard- sary $240,000 been 
boiled town of Juneau felt that it had Webster engineers completed the cause- * See 7 \ ( ' Ay 
taken its Saturday night bath way with a 46-foot roadway and 8-foot 1nd 
RUBEN LEVIN sidewalks within the latter imount: so 2 " : “sh 


Causeway Donated to City by 
Estate Developers 

Tampa, Fra —With the recent comple- 
tion of a causeway 63 feet wide connect- 
ing the city with Davis Islands, a deed 
to the structure was presented to Mayor 
D. B McKay of Tampa by Howard G. 
Philbrook, President of Davis Islands, Inc., 
the latter corporation having paid tor 
the construction. 

The Davis Islands, now a leading re- 
sort and residential area of Tampa, were 
made by dredging and pumping from 
Tampa Bay. At first the city had agreed 
to sell the area involved, the Florida Leg- 
islature and the Federal Government hav- 
ing approved the project, for $200,000 A 
later agreement obviated the cash con- 
sideration by substituting certain land for 
city purposes, and a stipulation that a 
bridge not less than 23 feet wide and cost- 
ing not more than $150,000 should be 
built. This obligation was assumed by 
Davis Islands, Inc., after that company 
had been formed by Stone & Webster, 
Inc., of Boston. Still later, the City Com- 


mission and City Engineer R. W. Martin THE CIVIC CENTER PLAN OF ST. JOSEPH 
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New City Hall to Fill Long-Felt 


Veed in Hampton, Va. 


Hi Va—On ( t gre 
ne H ton has ¢ erienced 
vie i i $100,000 
( H tr of wl is shown 
her leted. The building, as 
les ! ] 1. A. Bisho irchitect, of 
Ric \ will take care of all of- 
| otheial school board, ete 
n rest rooms for men 
l to be located between 
\ King Stre on the square be- 
nd Lincoln Streets, and will 
rac to be decided 
! he « Parking space rT 
0) to be provided in con- 

I iding 
\ or the finar g the 
! bemg made 
J. V. BICKFORD 
Ma 


Rapid-Transit Cars to Enter 

Business District by Subway 
MILWAUK! Wis.—Plans for a_half- 

mile subway nto the he irt of the down- 


town district, coupled with a rapid-transit 
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SUBWAY PLANNED FOR RAPID-TRANSIT SERVICE IN MILWAUKEE 


ine on an east-west, unobstructed right- 


of-way, have been approved by the city 
government of Milwaukee Che improve- 


cost in excess of $4,000,000 
1 are made | the Milwaukee 
bl ric R \ & Light Co 
When carried out, the new right-of- 
iy will open up for residential purposes 
large tracts of land lying west of the city 
1 hitherto undesirable because of the 
length of time required to get downtown 
The new right-of-way will run trom a 
inction on the present rapid-transit line 
on Fortieth Street, east along the north 
of the Menomonee Valley, entirely 
from grade crossings and street traffic, 
to a point on Eighth Street, north of St. 
Paul Avenue At this point the subway 
will begin 
Fro ith Street and St. Paul Ave- 








ins operated over this line will 
n underground into the Public Service 
Building, one block from th 
heart of Milwaukee In addition to the 
bway, the line will have two stretches of 


business 


elevated tracks, 500 feet across Hibernia 
Street, and 1,100 feet on St. Paul east of 
Cwentv-fifth Street. The entire length of 
the new project is 28 miles 

A. P. NELSON 


Bethlehem’s Police Records Meet 
Crime Commission Challenge 
BeTHLeHEeM, Pa—That few police forces 
in the United States keep records the valu 
of which would compare even remotely to 
those of the average business houses, was 
charged by the National Crime Commis- 
sion’s Sub-Committee on Pardons, Paroles, 











NEW CITY HALL TO BE BUILT IN HAMPTON, VA. 





Probation, Penal Law, and Institutional 
Corrections, in a recent report, and made 
the basis of editorial comment in THe 
American City of March, 1928 (page 19). 

The Mayor's Annual Report, Bethlehem, 
Pa., as printed and circulated as of Jan- 
uary of each year for the preceding year, 
contains a comprehensive report of the 
Superintendent of Police, William Halte- 
man. The complete personnel of the De- 
partment, with details of changes therein, 
is shown. A record of light outage by 
months and by city districts, is given. 
Accidents are recorded in classified form. 
A complete alphabetical tabulation of of- 
fenses is presented, with the number of 
violators in each classification. The 
totals of fines, costs and forfeitures are 
shown by months. 

Brief accounts are given of lost and 
stolen property recovered, of miscellaneous 
complaints received, of traffic conditions, 
and of crime in Bethlehem; and a some- 
what more elaborate historical record of 
robberies. A page is devoted to the rec- 
ommendations of the Superintendent of 
Police for ways and means for improving 
the service in gene ral. 

A detailed report of all police work is 
rendered to the Mayor by the Superin- 
tendent of Police on the first of each 
month for the previous month also. The 
general statement prefixed to the itemized 
report for March follows: 


Twenty-nine persons were arrested for violations 
of state laws. 

One hundred and nine persons were arrested for 
violations of city ordinances 

Eight juveniles were turned over to the Proba- 
tion Officer 

Three persons were committed to the State 
Hospital 

There were nine automobile accidents in which 
nine persons were hurt 

Six lost children were found and restored to 
their parents. 

Four automobiles were stolen, but later recov- 
ered; and two automobiles recovered that were 
stolen in other cities. 

A total of 209 complaints were received and 
investigated 

There was a total arc-light outage of 597 
hours and a total incandescent-light outage of 
7689 hours. 

A total of $1,911.50 was collected in Police 
Court for fines and forfeitures, by Alderman Benz, 
and a total of $82.50 collected from the Clerk of 
Quarter Sessions for fines and costs in cases in 
which appeals had been taken. 


Superintendent Halteman follows the 
general statement with separate itemized 
statements, showing, for instance, in his 
report of violations of city ordinances, the 
date of each offense, name of offender, 
nature of offense, and the disposition 
made of the case, with fines, costs and 
forfeits. A separate report is made of 














itors of the Motor Vehicle Code. 
| quote from the closing paragraphs of 

Police Department recommendations 
the last published Annual Report: 

It is my desire to place the Bethlehem 
Department at the highest stand- 
| of efficiency possible, so that the men 
the department may be looked upon as 
blic servants of the people and 
e of citizen who will honestly and 
thfully serve them to the very best of 
ir ability; and that the Department 
{ citizens of the city work in close co- 
ibout that harmonious 


as a 


eration to bring 


itionship that would make the com- 
inity a better, cleaner, and healthier 
ice in which to live 

JAMES M. YEAKLE 


Mayor 


Farmers’ Market at Burlington 
Proves Profitable Enterprise 
Burtincton, N. J—July 2 was the of- 
ial opening date the local farmers’ 
market, for which a new director, Charles 
Jobbins, had been chosen at the preceding 
regular meeting of the Common Council 
This is the fourth year.of the Burlington 
market’s successful existence, during which 


of 


time it has not only proved self-support- 


ing, but has accumulated a considerabl 
surplus. At the close of the fiscal year of 
1926, there was in this fund, $1,150.01 
During the year 1927, the total re ceipts 
were $935.50, and the total expenses, in- 


cluding rent, $705, i 
$230.50, which means 
the fiseal year of 1927 the surplus had in- 
to $1,380.51 When the market 
was started, the city expended $750 for its 
rental and this 
amount from the surplus, there is remain- 
ing to the credit of the market fund, $630, 
representing an annual average surplus of 
$210 during the four years of operation 

This fund is being cherished by the 
Burlington Common Council as the finan- 
cial nucleus for an all-year-round perma- 
nent market. In fact, the Council, believ- 
ing that a permanent market would be a 
good thing for the city, but having no 
funds in the budget with which to start 
it, conceived this summer market plan as 
a means of making possible a year-round 
market. 


“aving a surplus of 
that at the end of 


cTCASE d 


equipment. Subtracting 


NOBLE 
Chamber 


WAGGENER, 


Secretary, of Commerce. 


Hot Weather Entertainment 
in Evansville 

EvaNnsviILLteE.—Night sports are very pop- 
ular in Evansville this Eight 
lighted horseshoe courts have been con- 
structed on the Willard playground, and 
are kept busy every night. The first horse- 
shoe league to be organized in the city 
represents teams from 16 industries, but 
other leagues are being formed among the 
luncheon clubs. 

The five lighted tennis courts in Garvin 
Park are equally popular. They are in 
use every night, sometimes as late as 1 
a.m. The success of night playing is due 
to the splendid lighting, 4,000 watts of 
light from steel towers 42 feet high il- 
luminating the courts. 

A noteworthy feature of the 1928 pro- 
gram, as planned by the Department of 
Municipal Recreation, was the second 


season. 
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annual Fourth of July celebration. whicl 
included the following diversions: six bo 

races and = suri-board riding: rplans 
stunts; band concerts; a recreational float 
parade; and other exhibitions. At 7:45 


».m., there was a lighted boat 1 rade 
| 


at 8, huge fireworks dis} lavs from bharges 
in the Ohio River. The celebration was 
held in Sunset Park and on the rivet 
People came from the whole tri-st 


region to witness it There were 35.000 i: 
attendances 
G. G. EPPLEY 
Recreation D t 


Municipal Electrical Bureau Con- 
ceals Unsightly Cable Risers in 
Tubular Steel Poles 


Los ANGELES, CaALit The electric 
ties in all densely populated centers 
a nfronted with the sit iation of conn 
ing their underground and overhead 

On streets in restricted areas or nea 
distribution stations where circuits 
numerous, underground cable systems ar 
necessary. The major portion of the elec 
tric distribution system, however, must 
be overhead because of the high cost 
the underground structure and cables and 
the relative inexpensiveness of the over- 
head lines It is important that the con- 
necting structure between the under 
gro nd ind overhe id should he designe 1 
to present a satisfactory appearance, as 
well as provide for strength and dura- 
bLahity 

Wood is subject to fire hazard, and 
structural steel is easily climbed by un- 


1uthorized 
satisfactory 


Neither presents a 


persons 


ippearance 


Jelieving that a tubular steel pole with 
cable pipes concealed within the pol 
would best comply with the requirements 


for strength, durability and 
the Los Angeles Bur of 
Light has purchased veral 
poles” ind erected them at 
nals to overhead lines. 

The made No. 10 g 
sheet metal rolled into taper tubular form 
and butt welded. A sheet-steel diaphragn 
is welded to the tube near end of 
each section, which holds the cable pipes 
rigidly ind stiffens the struc- 
ture crushing strains. The cable 
pipes are provided with loose couplings at 


appearance, 
Power und 


tube 


1u 
Se “taper 
cable termi- 


pol 5 ire of 


gage 


f ach 
in position 
against 


one end of each section for proper align- 
ment, the two sections are swedged to- 
gether in socket formation and rigidly 
held by bolts between the flanges of the 
iwo sections. 

Double hot process galvanizing is ap- 
plied to all poles at the factory. After 
erection they are painted with one coat 
of red lead and one coat of green paint 
to harmonize with the foliage. A 
spun copper acorn is attached to the pole 
top to exclude moisture and provide or- 
namentation. 


tree 





























Cc. H. JENKINS 
Underground Engineer, Bureau of Power and 
Light 
T he third artu le in the series en- 
titled “The Modern City and Its 


Civic-C ommercial Organizations,” 
by Professor Eugene Van Cleef, oc- 
curs at page 154, under the heading, 


“The World’s Greatest Migration.” 
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TUBULAR STEEL POLES FOR CABLE 
RISERS, LOS ANGELES BUREAU OF 
POWER AND LIGHT 
At top, method of connecting 5,000-volt cir- 
cuits. Center, sectional view showing steel 
diaphragm, holding cable pipes in position. 
Below, terminals for 35,000-volt cables 
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{ Record-Breaking Convention of — 4. M. (4 . sin ns é = ' re — esas gover 
a Regional Chamber of Commerce °*' = P : myers ‘ the 1929 proposed arrangement, designed by 
A? Lot star ot vy accel Homer riter, accompany this artick They 
4 p ' \wW Manag West ide a large central building to: be 
1eT P of ( Amon yr administration purposes, a restau 
le : ‘ CG | \"\ was nd an animal display that will be 
J ” 20 J - ‘ Ge 4 g ~ raction to the visitors of the restaul 
* ( West 1] e Tenth Ar en- with provision for changing exhibits 
C ( : ee g responsi - such a way that young animals, birds, « 
te ss ‘ 1928 eeting } vith can be shown for short periods and ; 
— response f1 regions placed by others. The west front of t} 
" 50,000 peot vl — i he W building faces on the major part of t! 
va Zoo. It has a flower garden a 
formal garden opening up to 
vitis large meadow. This meack 
o ' Texas. past nd slopes down to a small body 
nee Det OS Mell water, and beyond this is a 
it nniies tt Dane. tents | other larger meadow, giving, 
| elute and om | gether, an open view from tl 
a Thee went main building of 1,500 feet ix 
ithered headdress length. Around this open meadoy 
unkets and all. and are the various animal pens 
ind of young Mexi- The grouping of the animal 
in flaring trousers on this plan has been worked 
in 1de gay with bright out by Clyde Hill, Supe rin 
Qutnumbering all wer tendent of the Denver Zoo. T 
\\ ns themselves. who the north of the open meadow 
q Fort Worth for the are the existing bear cliffs, which 
} g to the citv in which will be extended. Farther west 
regional organization opening upon the open meadow 
years aro with south exposure, are a great 
4 ed address by number of pens for native and 
Gerard, America’s war-_ | ; | foreign carnivora. On the sout! 
lor to Germany WEST TEXAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PARADE SCENE, side of the main meadow, begin- 
rade, the longest FORT WORTH, DURING FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION ning at the central building, is 
! of the regior or first, a group of pens for wolves 
n which forty marching bands A Fine Zoo to Become Finer coyotes, foxes, ete., arranged on both sides 
, beautiful pageant dé t Denver. Coto—For maayv vears the of a wide path. Across small bridges that 
ng tion ¢ West Texas na il Denver Zoo has been nationally known on lead over a stream feeding the pond ire 
r iltiple entertainment features, account of its artificial mountain cliffs in other cages housing mammals, rodents 
Tit live programs, gave color and which the bears are housed in barless small carnivora, and small native and for- 
inte the convention, which closed eages. The St. Louis bear cliffs are mod- eign mammals. Cages for all these animals 
with tl ioption ot a comprehensive pl it- eled after these. and the two are unique in are worked out in such a way that natural 
" with election of a new Presi- zoo arrangement in the country. The ar- conditions are reproduced for the animals 
lent itive Board. Among the _ tificial cliffs. built of concrete overaframe- The little stream and lake are intended for 
on the program for next work of steel, and covered with vegeta- the raising of fish varieties, beaver, otter, 
toward the formulation of tion, look exactly like a natural rock out- and other water animals. 
y g e road policy; coopera- cropping, a forerunner of the Rockies. For Directly south of the central building 
! fiorts on the part of the jts construction, impressions of natural are two buildings for animal display, and 
Feder rnment to create public parks cliffs were made from mountain ledges, a pony race-track with a house for ponies, 
r pr n West Texas; and liberal and molds were made for the forms of the and along the main lake are cages for 
| the educational institutions of concrete cliff birds, with islands for water birds. In the 
On this foundation, laid twelve years 


Zoo group is a large playground for chil- 
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th Lré n circulate freely : 2 7 . T . 
7. apg te cag me A Local Organization Makes Effective ! se ot 
East of the central building is National Magazine Material 
king area for automobiles 
d this are large pens for hoofed ey M tir to t I Am 
sheep, elk, deer, etc. These CITY carr i 
re given rocky slopes to 
i wr the animals. North ‘ ‘ 
itral | g is the existing gro 
k service | gs and barns 
whole Zoo gement is kept free i~Z pages lr} ¢ e | 
ymobile traffic Roads skirt the dor g 
on all four les, and large I irking roauced 
autos are provided on all sides nner g 
for visitors, leading from one dis- 
to another, are designed through the ,., 48 CHRON May 4,19 


ian, and a system ol 


bridle-paths 


will eventually circl the whole 


Che Arlington County Chamber of Commerce 


Denver is the Stands For the Best For Arlington County 
ense territory; it 


West 


heart ot 





is the largest 


city ol 
During the summet 


mountain m 


~The Mouse and The Corporation Elephant 


















































onths pe opl from the whole Mississip} ] cei Zone Arlington County---It Will Increase the 
rainage area come to it for their recrea- Value of Your Property S 
n. Denver has long understood its call- A. . — 
If it wants to continue as the lead- than ape mati rr 
ng city of such a territory, 1t must be aapenAtIEs Tan aouEe S x _ 
ttractive, it must be a cultural center, it Paget shen! 2 patie Se . " 
must be an art center, and, with its con- poet erate = ’ 
tinuous growth, it must as well be a busi- pens tat rem A. . ; y 
ess center. It was this understanding Sans ao am Wael = e Le oe 3 2 : 
that gave the city its beautiful city and ees < 5 € & Bat J 
mountain park system and its civic center; =F wave am 
nd the constant growth means that it omental i : 
- naturally extend all its facilities aaa vende O'S Hurrah! “Let's Put Our County on the. Map,” 
Today the Denver Zoo contains: roms says this Group Shouting but No Planning ; . 
Mammalia Species Specimens | sec: aig toner . 
Primates 6 12 ee Cam wth vo . ovement 
Carnivora 17 52 | - - 
Rodentia 15 104 | 
Pinnipedia 1 1 s 
Marsupialia 1 2 
Artiodactyla 9 37 
Total 49 208 
Aves Species Specimens | e “ 
Ciconiformes 1 2 * ' 
Anseriformes 23 300 | “Let’s Put a Map on Our County, 
Falconiformes 5 8 ‘bw “ Group. Zoning andCity Planning 
Galliformes 14 135 | Will Do It 
Grullormes 2 2 —__—_—__- 
Charadriiformes 30 331 —— = a 
Psittaciformes 17 24 — 
Coraciformes 3 17 . 
Passeriformes 39 75 
Domestic 6 109 
Total 140 1,003 Foo 
eptilia 2 6 = 
Grand total 191 1,217 F 
This animal collection is the basis on 
vhich Superintendent Clyde Hill is busy 
ulding a zoo that will be unusual and at- li C 
7 Arlington County Chamber of Commerce 
Ss R. DeBOER Rucker Building, Wilson Boulevard Phone Clarendon 139 Clarendon, Virginia 
Landscape Architect A PAGE FROM THE CLARENDON CH 
. ° > ome : : . ‘ 
Salaries of City Health Department Inspectors in New York State 
M‘ VERNON pays the plumbing in- the N York State Bur M 
4 spector $4,500 per year Yonkers | Infor 2 
pays the official of this title $2400 to study shows the 22 
$3,000 and the milk inspector $2,400 to ins 
$2,700. Binghamton pays the sanitary in- to the food I 
spector $2,900 and veterinarian-food in- $1,000 and tl vate! | 32,4 
spector $2,600 to $3,000 Utica who gets $1,080 no 
These are the maximum salaries paid for Salaries paid in Syracuse for all inspec- s1 $2,001 
; inspection work in cities of 50,000 to 200,000 tion work are: sanitary inspect $1,500 $1,600. ‘I 
in New York State according to Report 291 sanitary supervisor (chief), $1,800; ser ted 











The World’s Greatest Migration 


RESS notices in the early part ol 
the last century directed attention 


to the increasing numbers of 
people who were leaving the rural dis- 
tricts in favor of the cities, and expressed 
the fear that, should the movement con- 
tinue, the nation, which then consisted 


largely of the northeast quarter of our 


present area, would find itself in an 


agricultural crisis. These remarks re- 
semble many that we still read; but 
the nation seems to survive. The migra- 
tory movement is not so much one 
which we need to fear, as one which we 
need to study. 

In 1880 our rural population was 71.4 
per cent of the total, while today it 1s 


only 45.6 per cent The urban popula- 
other hand, has 

from 28.6 per cent of the total to 514 

per cent. While a part of this shift 

has been due to the growth of villages 

to 2.500 or 


tion, on the increased 


from less than 2,500 persons 
more, thereby classifying them as urban, 
the change in percentages is on the whole 
representative of the trek from the farm 
to the city. However, this migration be- 
comes insignificant when compared with 
what is happening today where millions 
heart of 
their outer- 


of people are moving from the 
our metropolitan areas t 
most limits and beyond 


The Suburban Migration 


The rate of growth of the suburban 
Boston exceeded that ot 


area ol Joston 
itself by 7.4 per cent during the decade 
1910-1920. New York’s suburban area 
exceeded the rate of growth of the city 
itself by 9.3 per cent, while Philadelphia, 
long known as the city of homes, has 
I its suburbs, the latter in- 
population 34.3 per cent, 
urban district grew only 17.7 


iad to tral 
creasing in 


while the 


per cent Among interior cities, De- 
troit has shown a growth of 113.3 per 
cent, while its suburbs have climbed to 
the dizzy height of 254.9 per cent. 
Cleveland increased 42.1 per cent, but 
its suburbs attained a growth of 1082 
per cel Recent tendencies point not 
only continuation of the suburban 
increase, but a further acceleration. 
he suburban migration has come 


; 


about 


of the 


rst, because of the development 
1utomobile and consequent good 
roads, and, secondly, because of the com- 
bination of the “Own your home” and 
the “Garden” movements. Rapid transit 
has changed our conception of distance. 
We no longer describe a suburban loca- 
tion as eight to twelve miles from the 
city, but refer to it as twenty-five to 
forty minutes. This transformation in 


By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 


viewpoint has moved our residential 
areas from a limited radius of about 
eight miles from the heart of the city 
to a range of from twenty-five to fifty 
miles. 

Following upon the adoption of the 
automobile as a distance-reducer, the 
city-man’s appreciation of the desirabil- 
ity of the invigorating fresh country air 
took a decided up-turn. The realtor 





The Modern City and Its 
Civic-Commercial 
Organizations 


is the general title of a series 
of short articles written by 
Professor Van Cleef for THE 
American Crry, of which this 
is the third. The first two of 
the series — published in the 
July and August numbers — 
were entitled “Cities in Com- 
petition” and “The Advertis- 
ing of Cities.” Other articles 
to follow are: 

“The City Plan and City 
Growth” 

“An Influential Chamber of 
Commerce” 

“A City and the Worlds 
Markets” 











capitalized the situation, and our na- 
tional magazines contributed their ef- 
fective influence to the new enthusiasm 
for the zoil, the flowers and all of the 
out-of-doors. The end is not yet; in 
fact, we are still moving farther and 
farther out, beyond the confines of the 
political limits of the trade center, where 
we can commune with nature's best, and 
increase the joy of living and even the 
span of life. 


The Sub-Retail Center 

We are often reminded that there are 
two sides to every situation and this 
migration of millions of peoples from 
the heart of our cities to their periphery 
is no exception. It carries with it a 
trade problem of serious import to many 
retailers. Along with the local drug 
store, grocery and meat market, have 
come the dry goods shop, the hardware 
store, the garage and repair shop, the 
men’s outfitters, and the miniature de- 
partment store. Most of the immediate 
needs of the suburbanites are now be- 
ing provided for within a stone’s throw 
of their homes, in many cases dispensed 
from highly attractive shops. While all 


these conveniences are being offered, the 
failure of our streets in the central bu 
ness districts of the cities to accommo- 
date the increasing numbers of automo- 
biles, discourages buying downtown and 
encourages local buying. In _ con- 
sequence, the sub-retail centers are 
growing by leaps and bounds at the ex 
pense of the central districts. This nev 
situation has forced the larger establish 
ments to set up branch stores to sav 
themselves, and this action, in turn 
presents a new form of competition for 
the sub-retail store whose buying power 
is less than that of the branch-store or- 
ganization. 

The whole movement has recast the 
city structure so rapidly that it has come 
upon us before we have had an oppor- 
tunity to completely adjust ourselves to 
it. The periphery of our cities is ever 
widening, and what its limits shall be we 
hardly dare forecast, for the airplane is 
now upon us, and distance, which we 
have come to think of in terms of 
minutes, we shall soon be measuring in 
seconds. Is it not likely that many of 
these sub-retail communities will tend 
to completely decentralize our major re- 
tail districts or at least greatly modify 
the present size of the major establish- 
ments? 


Satellite Centers 


As the sub-retail center grows, it 
brings a source of supply close to satel- 
lite centers (communities sufficiently 
close to a major trade center to enjoy 
many of its advantages, but politically 
independent), many of which have here- 
tofore depended upon the major business 
centers. The increased conveniences en- 
courage some of the population to mi- 
grate from the suburbs to satellite cen- 
ters, and help to insure the permanence 
of abode of those already resident in the 
latter centers. 


In all this movement, the chambers 
of commerce and other civic-commercial 
organizations are, or should be, vitally 
concerned. They seek new industries 
and additional population. We may 
fairly question whether they should seek 
tc make their cities larger at the ex- 
pense of the satellites, and we ask 
whether it would not be well for them 
to make a serious effort to harmonize 
their own center with their satellites so 
as to promote the growth of the entire 
metropolitan area in the interests of all 
the area. 


The current migration from the heart 
of the city to the suburbs and from the 
suburbs to the satellites, combined with 
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resistance offered by some satellites 
1inst political union with major cities, 
1y be construed as a healthy sign. Ac- 
rding to a few European and Ameri- 
n city planners, large size is not essen- 
il to comfort and happiness. When a 
mmunity attains a size which affords 
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has been considered as the ideal. Amer- 
can civic organizations can profitably 
study the problem of the size which 
their respective trade centers should at 
tain d then seek not merely to ac- 

n n } 2170 but ty for 


Regional Planning ina Southern County 


By M. W. WEIR 


CHARLES WELLFoRD Leavitt & Son, Crry PLANNING CONSULTANT? 


LYNN COUNTY, Georgia, pre- 
sents probably the first instance 
of regional planning in the south- 

ern states, and it is to the credit of the 
administrators of Glynn that 
they had the courage of their convic- 
tions to take this step, guided as they 
were by practically no first-hand ex- 
perience, but wholly by intelligent use 
of the experience of others. 

Brunswick, a city of about 25,000 popu- 


County 


lation, is the county-seat of Glynn 
County, and round about are many 
small villages. The county part of 
the coastal plain of the Atlantic Sea- 


board and is composed of many islands 
and peninsulas; tidal streams run 
through the county in almost every di- 


rection and 
deep-water 
shipping 
county, 
state 


provide enviable protected 
anchorage and harbors for 
Three railroads entering th 
the 
and county 
transportation 


coastal local 


the 


and 
complete 
Brunswick 


highway 
roads 
system. 


about half-way between Savannah and 
Jacksonville, but unlike these cities 
which are 20 and 60 miles inland, it is 


directly adjacent to the sea 

The ocean side of the region is formed 
by the Islands, by name, Jekyl 
Island, St. Simons Island, Blythe Island, 
Colonels Island and Glynn Island, a group 


Sea 


world-famous because of the history 
that was made there; because of 
the products of agriculture, chief of 


which was the Sea Island long-staple 


s, New YorxK 
n; and because of the Jekyl 
Island C é isive resort of the 
ealthiest people in the world, and the 
St. Simons Island and Glynn Island 
| ich resorts which are open to the 
public 
The interior part of the region is agri- 
cultural and led land. This region 
is the center 1 thriving timber and 
naval stores industry some 60 years ago, 
but, as in many nother ilar 
region, the trees were cut and no re- 
forestation made. The timber and naval 
stores industry is again, after all these 
years, coming back through the good 
offices of nature without the help of 
man. 
In planning and zoning this region, 
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A Wilinen Imig. werd Shed Rovere eg tena g 3 
I he childrer | ( tain « » visit 
12 OM ire I ch child ining to each u n the 

| g Ss al rticular cause of his accider 
There are lost children in the and 
boys who shoot within the city limits 
destroying bird life and endangering 
rel chat human lif there ire bovs who ride 
bicycles without lights 
a! a oe — That the messages of these plays are 
. wapbirras- vitally interesting to the youngsters is 
. 2 ae . evidenced by the fact that a pin could be 
a eee heard were it dropped in any part of the 
a — = vesoveren theater during a performances Other evi- 
1 to the child when she is — ' ; 
, + naitee statten theak Oh dence comes In the form of letters trom 
' ‘aii ae trcion tn aheal the children, and from their parents. More 
he polic am ‘hn ore ben than 150 such expressed their ipprecia- 
ries led his attemnted kidn tion in this way after the first perform- 
. ance 
N he theater-ful of children for- In addition to the plays, Lieutenant 
Never Ride with a Emig has written a series of parodies on 
Str the Mother Goos¢ Rhymes Each car- 
nv such episodes in Lieu- ries a definite traffic message, which is de- 
g lavs which. in reality, de- signed for the purpose of helping the chil- 
ind make vivid the police dren to help themselves. One starts off, 
I ! . driver enters with a “Little Jack Horner waits at the corner,” 
his arms. The bov had while another starts, “Little Peter White 
was consequently run ilways goes right.” The children lov: 
or comes to treat him, these parodies on the old familiar rhymes 
ent removed to the hos- and respond to their appeal. Emig be- 


ng the Police Cay 


ved, however, that the rhymes were not 


tain oO visit ait 








A SCENE FROM LIEUTENANT EMIG'S PLAY, ‘‘THE KIDNAPPER’’ 
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terests in this region has demonst: 


regard t 


planning with du 


re of the various interests affect 
eC] ted as beneficial to al | 
; ’ 
thorities of the political Subddaivis 


ided in the region have demonst1 


eir belief in planning by adopting 


eram and following it out with \ 
or parks have been purchass 

echwavs built, and circulation bou 

ds started with the aim that tl 
es shall always be finished 
of the demand that is sure 


School Children 


enough, so the cooperation of the art de- 
partment in the 
listed. Drawings for slides were made by 
the children. The verses, with the slides 
thus clearly the message of 
warning. The program, with the 
is given before various school groups, a 
to the the individual 


f« yr 


various schools was en- 


visualize 
slide Ss 


cording needs of 
school 
the School 


about 275 


Lieutenant Emig organized 

Reserve, composed of 
from 18 three 
That these boys have proved capable and 
efficient is shown by the fact that there 
has not been a single accident during their 
periods on duty. The officer holds meet- 
ings with the Reserves, discussing various 
problems with them. Last year, through 
Parent-Teacher cooperation, a 
banquets were held. 


Traffic 


hoys schools, years 


age 


series of 

This officer loves and understands chil- 
dren, and much of his work with them 
has been undertaken in his off-time. The 


children in turn adore the officer, and 
perhaps think him the most wonderful 
as well as the finest man in San Jose, 


since they know that he can get the the- 
aters free for his plays, and that street 
cars and busses take his audiences for thes« 
back and forth 


performances without 


charge 


MARCEILLE CONKLING 


Toronto Seeks to 
Ban Immoral 
“Literature” 


5 igpiecccnlady is taking a stand against 
immoral literature of all kinds, ac- 
cording to a statement in a recent issue 


of the M inicipal Review of Canada, which 
information that a committee 
has been formed in that city and “repre- 
made to the Federal 
ment as to the influx of indecent 
zines from the outside.” 

"7 time the proper authorities took 
steps to prevent the lascivious trash that 
is published outside of Canada, but 
seen on our newsstands and too often 
unfortunately—in the hands of our boys 
and girls,” the account continues. “Such 
vile stuff adds to the cost of our police 
forces and prisons, apart from the effect 
on the minds of the readers, so it will 
pay in dollars and cents to keep it out.” 


contains the 


sentations Govern- 
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Street and Highway Traffic Problems 


from Various Angles 


On or Within Sight 


Range of Highw: AVS 


Red Should Always Mean Stop 


HAT 


lights w 


abolishing the use of red 
ithin sight range of 
ind road traffic 

raffie stops < 
important 


ifety would be 


street 
for anvthing but 


r equiy ilent 


warning 
improvement in_ traffic 

brought nea 1s pointed 
it in a forceful editorial i fe ngineering 

Vews-Record for August 9. As this lead- 
g civil engineering journal “a says: 


use, 


“Both efficiency 
pidly coming to de pe nd on the 
ty of the red light. Denoting 
on, a break in the road, a 
traffic or some other warning of imme- 
danger, it carries an unqualified mes- 
sage of STOP. But this imperative author- 


and safety of traffic are 
author- 
an obstruc- 


cross-stream 


diate 


ity of the red light is weakened by its 
Ire use for other purposes decorative 
dvertising and the like. The non-essen- 


tial red lights distract 
ssential ones 


from the 
about in- 


some- 


attention 
and tend to bring 
light signals. . 
same kind might be 
espect to safeguarding the use of the in- 
ind the flashing 
warhing function at 
an importance 
Ing any claims of private adve rtising de- 
But the is so greatly the strong- 
est for the red light that this is the point 
it which to make a beginning.” 


ttention to 
thing of the said with 


cription ‘Stop,’ use of 
lights, whos« 


crossings 18 of 


grade 
overshadow- 


Sire Cast 


In addition to the News-Record’s sug- 
gestion that the the red light on 
highways for decorative and advertising 
purposes be prohibited, the use of red as 
a traffic warning needs more serious and 
scientific consideration than it has yet had 
in most vehicle and traffic ordi- 
nances. This was one of the subjects on 
the program of the last annual meeting 
of the Highway Research Board. As re- 
ported in the Proceedings of that meet- 
ing, published last month by the Divi- 
sion of Engineering and Industrial Re- 
search of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Dr. Knight Dunlap, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, presented the following 
the red light: 


use ol 


codes 


discussion of 


Confusing Use of Colored and Other 
Signals and Signs 

“It is important that signals, so far as 

shall mean thing, and one 

thing only. This is especially important 

for the positive signals. If red is 

to mean ‘stop,’ and if the driver is to form 


possible, one 


‘stop’ 


the habit of stopping automatically, with- 
out thinking or consideration of other 
possible meanings, then, of course, red 


must not be used for any other purposes 
Some of the confusing (and therefore dan- 
gerous) ways in which red is actually used 
are as follows 
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present soluble; more work needs to | a - ‘ . ai 
. il h y ) nflience It 
done on this belore opinion is fixed, and 
it is not a problem to be settled theoretic- hoped that the long-awaited report 
illy ( \ ( this 


Improved Traffic Regulation Needed to 
Reduce : puptelre ae and Prevent 
Premature Decentralization 
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the standpoint of the space occupied, while 


the pedestrian probably utilizes the street 
space most efficiently. 

The rivate automobile carries but 1.87 
passengers per car in downtown Pitts- 
burgh, while the street car carries 32.0 
passengers per car, or 16.9 times as many 
The street car takes about three times 
as long to clear an intersection as a pas- 
senger automobile Therefore, from the 
standpoint of intersection capacity, the 
street car is about six times as efficient 
in the congested district as the passenger 


bile in furnishing transportation 
to tne people Facts such as these should 
be the basis for the application of restric- 
tive I isures 


The Pittsburgh Railways Co. has ap- 


proxi! tel 1.450 cars costing about $15.- 
000 eacl 4 10 per cent improvement in 
stre r speed, with a consequent 10 
per cent reduction in equipment, would 
invo saving in investment of $2.- 
175.000 car ilone Yet estimates of 
the ng possible with the electric con- 
trol to be installed downtown are 
from 25 to 30 per cent (in time to traverse 
the d t under control 


Premature Decentralization 


A lity is vital to business success 
Cit e their location to the availabil- 
ity « hannels of transportation Pitts- 
burgh was located at the junction of the 
Allegher nd the Monongahela Rivers 
be the strategu position on a ma 
or ti | route. The same principle of 

ty governs within a city. Th 
( ness district developed becauss 


of it ntral location; the outlying busi- 


ne districts owe their development to 
the sar reason. Property values are 
based primarily upon accessibility. Manu- 


facturing plants locate with reference to 
facilities and the location 


transportation 


of their labor supply. Office buildings and 
department stores locate where they are 
uccessible to the largest numbers of 
people The stability of present values 
depet on maintaining this _ ac- 
cessibi 


The i nvenience and delay caused by 


cong n tends to balance the advan- 
tages of location. Every city has shown 
tendencies to decentralize. This does not 


destruction of the central dis- 
tricts, but it will limit their potential 
growth and prosperity if it occurs prema- 
turely before they are being used to 
capacity. The growth of branch banking, 
while partially due to a new kind of 
banking service, is further indicative of 
this decentralization trend. Such branch 
banks have increased their deposits at a 
much faster rate than the central bank- 
ing institutions 


mean the 


Too much decentralization results in 
many small scattered business units and 
economic loss due to the increasing over- 
head and to wasteful competition. All of 
this loss must be carried by the consumer. 
Business which reaps advantage from 
large scale operation, such as department 
stores, etc., should remain in the central 
districts. 

Nor is the effect confined to the busi- 
ness districts. Residence districts owe 


their desirability in a considerable degree 
to their accessibility to places of business 
If congestion is permitted to reduce this 
accessibility, a further dispersion occurs 


The entire public is therefore vitally int 
ested in preserving fluid traffic movemer 
not only as a matter of convenience, b 
because of the economies to be gained 


Corner Treatment at Road Intersections 


ly a recent article on “Road Corners 
and Junctions” in the Muni ipal Jour- 
nal and Public Works Engineer, of Lon- 
don, W. Rees Jeffreys, Chairman of the 
Roads Improvement Association, Inc., of- 
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fers the accompanying suggestion for the 
design of the corners at the intersection 
of a road feeding an arterial road Mr. 
Jeffreys says 

“On the right the diagram illustrates a 
road coming in at right angles, with sharp 
corners. The objections to this common 


design are: 

“(a) It prevents a clear view to con 
verging traffic. 

“(b) It means that, even if the road is 
clear, a driver has to slow down in casi 
something may be there. 

“(c) It imposes on drivers turning into 
or out of the side road an undue strain 
on the steering wheel. 

“(d) It prevents the gradual filtering 
of one stream of traffic into another 

“Unfortunately this design has been 
adopted on many of the new by-pass 
roads. Referring to one of them, th: 
Times records that ‘there are four dan- 
gerous cross-roads within a short distance 
of one another on the new by-pass road 
On the left of the diagram is a design 
for a road junction as it should be made 
This meets the conditions which the other 


lacks: 


“(a) It gives a clear view to converging 
traffic and does not impose on drivers the 
necessity of reducing speed when there 
is no occasion to do so. 

“(b) The angle from or into the side 
road demands only the gentlest pressure 
upon the steering wheel. 

“(c) It enables traffic to filter into or 
out of the cross-road without holding up 
other vehicles.” 

In examining the diagram, American 
readers will, of course, have in mind that 
driving to the left, instead of to the right, 
is the rule in England; hence the direc- 
tion of the arrows. 


Traffic Violators “Own Up; Pay Up; and 
Shut Up” in St. Louis 


“HE Traffic Violation Bureau estab- 
lished at Police Headquarters, St. 
Louis, Mo., “for the convenience of citi- 
zens, police department, and city courts,” 
and put into operation on July 1, is func- 
tioning in an entirely satisfactory manner. 
It is similar in operation to traffic viola- 
tion bureaus in other cities; its chief ob- 
ject being to ensure a more uniform 
enforcement of traffic ordinances and to 
facilitate the work of handling cases made 
under these ordinances. 

The new Bureau, according to reports 
in the Police Journal of that city, is in 
charge of an Assistant City Counselor, 
with a Sergeant of Police, Clerk of the 
Courts, and the City Marshal on his staff. 
The hours are 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays 
and holidays excepted. 

Lists of violations which may be han- 
dled through the Bureau are on file with 
the judges of the city courts and the Chief 
of Police, and are given publicity through 
the local newspapers, together with the 
penalties therefor. This schedule does not 
include careless driving, speeding, driving 
while intoxicated, driving before having 


reached the legal age of sixteen, driving 
with defective brakes or over closed 
streets, or without license tags, or leaving 
the scene of an accident before investiga- 
tion has been made. Such cases must go 
direct to court. 

The system, in brief, to quote from the 
Police Journal, “provides that upon the 
arrest of any person for a traffic violation, 
said person shall be notified to appear in 
the proper city court on the date and 
time specified on the arrest notification. 
Any person so arrested may of his own 
free will appear before the Traffic Viola- 
tion Bureau, present his arrest notification, 
plead guilty, sign a power of attorney 
authorizing the Assistant City Counselor 
to enter a plea of guilty, and pay into 
court the amount of the penalty for such 
traffic violation, it being understood that 
the Traffic Violation Bureau is merely for 
the convenience of the public, and for the 
purpose of expediting the business of the 
courts, and releasing more men for duty 
on the streets. Further, any person so 
arrested, if he does not care to appear be- 
fore the Traffic Violation Bureau, appears 
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the designated city court on the day 
d at the time stated in his notification 
arrest, in which case the same procedure 
ll be followed as heretofore.” In other 
yrds, the casual traffic violator is officially 
rmitted to prove himself a good sport 
ter the prescription of Oliver Wendell 
Imes: he may “own up, pay up, and 
hut up.” 


A special arrest notification ticket has 
een issued for use where offenses are to 

handled through the Bureau, and in- 
structions have been issued to arresting 
officers to set their cases for court at least 
, week after the date of arrest. This will 
ensure the Bureau sufficient time, it is 
thought, to prepare the complaint and 
illow the violator the requisite three days 
to appear and pay if he so elects. All of- 
ficers receive notice in writing from the 
Bureau of the adjustment of a case. 
During July, there were 3,755. traffic 
violations handled by the Bureau. Of 
these, 1,730 paid the penalty, 1,725 were 
sent to the city courts, and 300 cases are 
still pending. The penalties paid to the 
Traffic Violation Bureau for July aggre- 
gated $5,351. 


An Ordinance Excluding Existing 
Curb Pumps and Other Businesses 
from Street Limits is Upheld 

N ordinance of Oklahoma City for- 
4% bids the construction or operation of 
mercantile business or equipment upon 
uny of the public streets, alleys, boule- 
vards, parkways, sidewalks, curbing or 
parking. 

In the case of Palace Garage vs. Okla- 
homa City, 268 Pac. 240, the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court sustained the validity of 
the measure as falling within the rule that 
it is discretionary with the governing 
authorities of cities to regulate and con- 
trol the public streets, sidewalks, etc., 
provided there is no unjust discrimination 
The Court observed: 

“Tt is quite clear, from a careful read- 
ing of the ordinance, that it is intended 
to be a prohibition against the continua- 
tion of [oil filling] stations already estab- 
lished and in operation, as well as a pro- 
hibition against the future establishment 
of any such obstructions. On considera- 
tion of all the authorities, and upon the 
record before us, we are constrained to 
hold, first, that the ordinance here in ques- 
tion applies to all obstructions of any kind 
or character, irrespective of 
whether the same were installed either 
before or after the passage of the ordi- 
nance; second, the passage of said ordi- 
nance was a valid and proper exercise of 
police power of the city.” 

A. L. H. STREET. 


The Model Municipal Traffic 
Ordinance 

which has been in course of preparation 
for over a year, and a preliminary draft 
of which appeared in Tue AMerIcAN City 
for May, is now available in final form, 
as noted on page 92 of this issue, where a 
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State Chamber Issues Folder Interpreting 


New Jersey’s New Traffic Act 
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LEGAL SPEED LIMITs 


Open country 40 miles 
Streets under continuous traffic 
control, when signs denote 30 miles 
Residence listricts 20 miles 
ens P <. £ 
>t $8 aistricts under tramc 
c t 20 miles 
Other bu 3 tricts 15 miles 


bstructed view—around curves, 


On grades, or at intersections 15 miles 
Passing schoolh ises —— recess, 
opening or closing time 10 miles 


RECKLESS DRIVING 


First offense—$100; 30 days; or both. 


Second offense—$200; 2 months; or both. 

Paved portion main highway open 
cour 

“Stop street” sign—within 50 feet. 

Street intersection—within 25 feet 


Fire station driveway—within 20 feet. 
Hydrant—within 10 feet. 
Safety zone ends—within 20 feet. 


Safety zone to street curb. 














APPROACH CORNERS CAUTIOUSLY 


ALL VEHICLES Must 


Stop on red or amber light. .Amber is for 
pedestrians exclusively. 

Give way to vehicle entering street inter- 
section from right. “Stop Streets” not 
excepted. 

Stop before crossing sidewalk, when 
emerging from alley, driveway or 
garage. 

Keep 10 feet from rear of street cars. 

Stop 10 feet back of standing street car 
exit, or clear 8 feet in passing. 

Stop on signal for horse-drawn vehicle to 
pass. 


TRUCKS Must 


Deafen loads to prevent noise. 
d, or unload, parallel to curb when 
practicable. 
Prevent scattering contents in streets. 
Travel 100 feet apart, except when over- 
taking. 


PEDESTRIAN’S RIGHT OF WAY 

When caught within intersections by 
changing signals, or 

At crossings not under traffic control. 


SPECIFICALLY FORBIDDEN 


Passing vehicles on their right. 

Passing with oncoming car too near. 

Increasing speed before completely passed 
by overtaking vehicle signalling intent 
to pass. 

Overtaking car ahead on railroad crossing. 

Coasting with gears in neutral. 

Throwing anything from moving vehicle. 

Standing in highway soliciting rides. 

Holding up vehicles to sell tickets or 
merchandise. 


ACCIDENT—STOP 
IMMEDIATELY 

Carry injured to hospital or physician if 
necessary or requested. 

Give name, address, registration number, 
show license to person struck, or driver 
of car struck. 

Report accident Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment within 48 hours, if person in- 
jured, or if $25 damage is done. 

Garages and repair shops report evidence 
of accidents to nearest police within 24 
hours. 


MOST ACCIDENTS OCCUR THERE 





IMPORTANT FEATURES OF NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC ACT, EFFECTIVE THIS 








MONTH 


The four-page folder here reproduced has been issued by the New Jersey State Chamber of 

Commerce as a means of summarizing, for motor vehicle drivers, important features of the new 

traffic act which becomes effective September 1, 1928. Distribution of these ‘‘handbooks’’ was 

begun on August 15, and within a week the State Chamber had received orders for 111,000 
copies for distribution by local chambers of commerce, banks and others 


part of the explanatory report accompany- 
ing the ordinance is given, dealing with 
methods of traffic signal control, and the 
meaning of the standard colors. 
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‘“‘REEL PICTURES’”’ 


OF A 
REALLY SANITARY 
REFUSE COLLECTOR 












It’s all shown in the pictures: 

First 

The loading: See how easy it is! Bucket down, within easy 
reach. 

Second 

Raising the bucket. 


Third 


Driving to the dump with the load fully enclosed. No dust, no 
odors, no scattering of debris along the street. 
Fourth 
se Hf it the dump. The driver controls the rear door and body-raising. 
se - 
’ Se . zg. 

?/ sere ete ELECTOR 


E 


a 
Me At Last—A Covered Wagon 


for the Sanitary 
Collection of Garbage and Refuse 


that is easily and quickly loaded . . . by one man. . . without undue 
strain . . . eliminating the danger of ruptures . . . and thereby 
reducing the number of accidents. 


E 


Keeps moving. 

There is no waiting for cans to be thrown up on top of the load 
and returned empty. 

Dumps only when and where it is supposed to . . . not before . . . 


not after . . . and is easily handled from the drver’s seat. 
Most important of all . . . does not distribute garbage, dust, ashes 
and papers . . . trailing vile odors . . . down the streets. 


E 


The moment the loaded truck leaves the curb, the trough is back in 
place . . . like a tightly clamped lid . . . protecting the health 
of the innocent passerbys. 

Its use effects a vast saving in collection costs, first by time-saving 
in loading and dumping; second, because it requires less labor on 
account of its mechanical labor-saving devices. 





Write for our illustrated circular, giving full particulars. 


This is the Healthful and Clean Way to Remove Ashes, Garbage and Refuse 


COLLECTION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


General Sales Agents 


B. NICOLL @ COMPANY 


292 Madison Ave. INCORPORATED New York City 





Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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To Make Criminal Justice More Just 


Brief Findings and Recommendations of the Chicago Crime Commission 









































































\' 1 meeting called by the Chicago the situation. Ef , 
d Crime Commission recently, and at- not be secured by alternating 1 
led by representatives of a number of indignation R ' I 
ganizations of the city, Frank J. Loesch, “The Chicago Crime Com: S has 
esident of the Commission, gave an out- already pointed out why there is too < 
of things the citizens should know much crime in Chicago. It will continue ores - 
out local crime conditions to do this in the form of special bulletins neces - 
When the ordinary citizen comes to an inviting attention to such evils in the ad- ts 
telligent knowledge of the reasons for ministration of criminal justice as demand Y ; 
ilure of law enforcement and the per- correction.” Here follows a list of rea- Chom f p 1. 
ms responsible, there will be a reduction sons why there is too much crime in that  jng n , 
crime,” Mr. Loesch said, according to city, some of which might conceivably be ed: d : 
account of the meeting appearing in true in other American municipalities ffiliatior , 
Chicago Commerce, continuing: “Criminal Court—Undue leniency to ante 
[The many officials who do their work persons charged with crime; granting of P r | 
° 7s eer. , ! A 
honestly and faithfully are entitled to pub- too many continuances; lack of proper trained my hee 
lic support based on the knowledge of decorum in the courts: numerous excuses aay Se eo 
‘ aA eo . - ‘ _s a a “* ac 
The Course of Major Crimes in Another City Mb 
THE Flow OF FELONIES 
THROUGH THE CeriminalL MACHINERY 
I ( / 
FELONIES COMMITTED 1 
Murder Rape Surglary Concealed Weapons arPory | 
Assault Robbery Larceny Forgery, etc MOT \ 
aH AppRehended 
NOT 
DETECTED ( H 
CIN 
} 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Arrest - charge placed afler 
investigation 
(y 
AUN horge reduced 
fo Misdemeanor 
\ ” 
MUNICIPAL COURT 5 Should Criminal Accidents Be 
Preliminary Hearing to see if there is sufficient oat af > oan T 
oMlbssen evidence to lurn case over to sesieat = Less Heavily) I enalized Than 
Grand Jury conpuwues 7 {utomobile Thefts? 
ROETIMITELY pertanto 
mat BOND a) " | YOR 
FORFLITED 4 
OUTRIGHT NIN RoCAPED PaRa.to 
GRAND JURY dy 
With advice of County Prosecutor nosed | t 
determines if accuse = ‘ 
should be indicted SOND Pennsvl Motor Vehicle Law 
forrtirto 
S200 I nad three montns i rison! nt 
lanoaen | ‘ f 
wr selling r with a defaced ser 
un Plea Accepted or Con- 
victed of Misdemegnor I mber the V¥ provides a 
| $5 000 ne j n 
4 oad yy | I M 
Dertearo 
ue StaTence ( wi 
PROssto pene oereceato + . 
ACQVITTEO FSRFEITEO ul.) Bscaren PAROLED to believe the ehicle mav have been 
stolen. the 1 m penalt is S1O0O0 fine 
PAROLED ; » \ 
ESCAPED = PARDONED These facts ar ed by Prof. Li ae 
MelInt 4 
burgh, P 1 
The Municipal Court cannot convict or sentence ona felony charge; if it does not bind lenient 
the case over to Grand Sury, it © reduces the charge toa misdemeanor, or @ dis - 
misses the case as unsuilable for further prosecution es ! 
WHAT HAPPENS TO FELONY CASES IN CINCINNATI? Prote r Mel 
‘*‘What is most needed is not merely a study of laws, but of laws in operation, not merely t} 
rules of procedure, but the manner in which these rules are used in the actual trial of cases chick 
So said Dr. Raymond Moley some time ago. And it was with some such point of view that a ra 
local crime study was undertaken by the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research recently at nvol 
the request of County Prosecutor Charles P. Taft II, who wished a statistical analysis of all sal ae : 
felony cases passing through the courts. The complete result of the study (incidentally inclua ee 
ing comparative figures from other cities) is being made available. Meanwhile, a summarized changed betore ich decrease i 





report has been issued captioned by the above question, one of the effective answers in graphic ; 
form being reproduced herewith Bu 
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Roller Bearing—the best 
mower on the market 
for hard service Dur- 
ble, light, easy to push, 
and requiring minimum 
f attention to adjust- 
me 


THE AMERICAN CIT 














Twin, shown above, mows and rolls 4 to 6 acres a day. With gang 
units attached it cuts 10 acres a day on one 


A Legion of Satisfied Users 


The outstanding dependability and repair-free service 
of Coldwell Lawn Mowers are certified by those who 


are in a position to know—park superintendents and 
gardeners. 


lon of gasoline. 


To paraphrase a famous slogan: “Ask the man who 
uses the Coldwell.” 


Literature on request 





HAND Co - | —— GASOLINE 
’ COLDWELL ““ 
HORSE WULVUD vv S424 ELECTRIC 

DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 


oun mM picture on : 

picture om Timken Tapered Roller 
‘ Tr 

ght is the Imperial Bearings; five keen 
blades of hardened cru- 
cible steel; self-sharpen- 
ing bottom knife; care- 
fully machined parts to 
tmsure perfect operation 
and long service. 


nis 











Do you mention THe American City when writing? Please do 
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How an Ohio City Is Controlling the 
Platting of Land Subdivisions 














By R. B. KELLEY 
PLANNING COMMISSION ENGINEER, C:Ty or CANTON. © 
HE following rules and regulations ™!ssion to meet the estimated probable future os 
> unds of ibliec traff and circ wa 
governing the planning of sub- She oan a. | ro ~¢ 
(2 1¢ subdividing of the land shall be such 7 R ‘ 
divisions of land are the result as to provide, by means of either a pu erie : avi 
long study and careful consideration © WY ©F permanent easement, each lot with 8) Resider ‘ width 
. rr access to an ¢ at g public 1igh. y r to ‘ f owt . , 
of the problem from all angles. They jisin thoroushfare ac shout mignge Bean ; ; . a 
: J ain horoughtare ss sHown on a omcial pian e t ement “ I iu 
were adopted by the city of Canton on All thoroughfares, minor streets or other publi s narrower w . 
June 21, 1928, and have been promul- ‘#95 Shall be continuous and in alignment wit t ( ssior pa 
existing streets r pu ways and f at least ‘ tend 
gated in accordance with the Revised  gyual wid ae amet aialal athe ne cae ae ' 
Statutes of the State of Ohio, which I case shall any 
provide for preliminary public hearing ts of the city of Canton 
and legal publication and recording after Municipal Official " { less 1 Souk. ‘Der all bet ‘6 
adoption. The rules and regulations are . I s anc said corporat ts, the minimum area be 
‘seu, Di, : os aeeieine 
built upon the basic theme that they set City Planning Com- a is ordinan ' 
forth minimum requirements, and that missions the cit Cant os. fone f} 
- 4 1s { . 8 4 »*TI- > : a ate 
the City Planning Commission will en desirous of preventing short- | paaher s » 
courage the adoption = higher stand- sighted exploitation of urban . 4 “nage a 
ards wherever practica yle. land by ignorant or unscrupu- t f front yard s e as Te 
" ed le gz rdinance I Ases 
RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING lous developers, may obtain t pt rd shall be t listance 
THE PLATTING OF SUBDIVISIONS OF LAND suggestions from the rules and i t the lot to t line 
WITHIN THE TERRITORY UNDER THs . . ’ the niding s porch w I enclosed 
: aur ceiiee Be cco regulations o > city . 
JURISDICTION OF THE CITY PLANNING gulations of the city of Can fewtures of wood, glass, or other material extend 
COMMISSION OF THE CITY OF CANTON ton, Ohio, here published, and ng e than 3 es above the é exaust 
OHIO from the somewhat different — a retirees kgpsetiver shall 
Section A—Procedure rules of the city of Riverside, (10) Corner lots s be of sullici to 
Preliminary Plat—A preliminary plat, drawn Calif., which were printed in I = Ss , i next to th treet of 
in —— — — og agree! herein pre full with explanatory com- ; S 3 a ees ; vs 
scribed, sha xe submitted in duplicate to the . : . : “ e se wie ' ot ma 
. me ‘ > » > he aa 4 = ‘ . 
Commission. No preliminary plat shall be entitled : nts on the Marc h seeue of a , ‘ sheet ne 
to receive consideration or approval at any meet this magazine ( pages 127 to ee i “tm ' ‘ . ad 
ing of the Commission unless it be filed with the 130). oe ng wena 
Secretary not less than five (5) days prior to . ° 8 : hates e we 
ati “entien Intelligent and effective con- mit that reasonabl tained, but 
Final Plat After approval of the preliminary trol of land subdivision is com- ex vf : ; bo = = ce 1 = 
plat, the final or record plat shall be submitted ing to be recognized as one of ont os : 
and ae Sans plat will not se considered until the chief essentials to the wel- Wher: e specifi ” ae 
the preliminary plat shall have been approved “ t ‘ ndi 
If no final plat has been submitted before the fare of every growing city hav- bine ten cits aieed 
expiration of one year from the date of the ap- ing undeveloped acrea ge. ‘ fs | me ent s the 
proval of the preliminary plat as shown by the C . . 
minutes of the Commiussion said approval shal OUR TRE nts on the Canton or . . S 
become null and void unless an extension of time Riverside rules, and copies of owe and 4 - 
is applied fo d request grantec the Com- ° - A . 
npplied for and request granted by th . regulations which are proving e installed, sh eet with 
mission The final plat shall conform to the s . ‘ p neines eer ota 
regulations herein prescribed. effective elsewhere, will be , f oie ( - S ‘ 
General.—The development of the land shall be welcomed for future publica- Engin the ¢ P 
such as to meet the minimum general requue- tion or mention in THE A MER- ning 
ments of these Rules and Regulations, including k a ‘ N tment, sul n or 
the construction of or the securing of the con- ICAN CITY. t the fir ppr " f the 
struction of certain improvements before the final ( g imy 
plat will receive the endorsement of the Com yuire nt e beer pleted for 
mission st t ‘ 3 it 1 
Endorsement All forms, such as endorsements hows stest or Rigen “= aon ] mr y "ey oe 
dedications and certificates, required to be entered ‘PS °F 8° <oe~pdiied — subdivided — aed Tae Wit y 
on the plans, shall be in accordance with the division gem sc regu ater ~ © “¥e die . ; 
standards of the Commission, as on file in the ee aes P as regarus 23 ee i une = : The grading of all streets ar . 
office of the Secretary; and, except where other- However the aes = ” ws ‘ yew i their ng 
wise required, shall be signed by the owner of om tees. Seer Nequrenens, B spe om i 5 wa 
the property exceptional cases in which it is satisfied that the 2 The construction thereor 
: : coordination of the streets within the subdin flugstor side k nee wit the 9 
~ ° x . sion with existing streets or roads or with offi stendar 
Section B—General Requirements cial plans or plats, and the future traffic and cir- 2 
The following shall be considered as minimum culation needs are not inconsistent with such water d Lies 
requirements and shall be varied only where so variation sewer le 1 the grading 
specifically stated, by the Commission, and then (3) The interval between cross-streets shall be street, ir i te the ectior 
only under the conditions set forth not greater than 900 feet face wate , , t. and te -” 
(1) The width of minor streets shall be not (4) Street corners shall be rounded with a 
less than 40 feet, except where it can be shown radius of not less than 10 feet. Larger radii may 4. The ¢ of gutters along tl 
by the subdivider, to the satisfaction of the Com- be required by the Commission when in their rowning of the iwa and t 
mission, that the topography or that the small opinion same is necessary the roadw ean black 
j number of lots served and the probable future (5) Side lines of lots shall be at right angles better mat whe neces to put said 
} traffic development are such as to unquestionably or radial to street lines unless a variation from way in | nditior 
justify a lesser width. Although not required this rule will give a better street and lot plan. (b) Wit t t rporate limits of the 
a minimum street width of 50 feet is suggested (6) Easement for public utilities, 12 feet in of Cant 
The width of major or main traffic streets or width, shall be provided along the rear lines oi 1 A f t yve requirements as ted 
highways shall be as determined by the Com- lots, and in other locations where necessary, so der (a) except item 2 
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Master Construction 


Glass-Overs for Sludge Beds 











Here’s the Answer 
in These 
29 Installations 





So far as we know, this Glass-Over at Boonton, N. J., is tl 
widest single one yet erected Having built so many wide 
ures that had staunchly stood all snows and blow 
knew exactly how t adapt our Master Constructior 


Here is the answer to your questions: “Who has had the broadest 
experience in building Sludge Bed Glass-Overs? Where can we see 
examples of the work?” For the last 75 years we have been building 
Glass Enclosures of all sorts, all over the country. Below is a list 
of the more recent Glass-Overs for Sludge Beds. Full particulars 


gladly given about any of them. 


Bloomington and Normal, Sanitary District Ocean City, N. J 
Taylor & Woltmann, Civil Engineers, Bloomington, Wm. H. Boardman & Marshall R. Pugh Engineers 
m, Village of Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
City of Butler, Pa Thomas Wiggins, Engineer 
Philip S. Wickerman, Consulting Engineer Port Washington Sewage District, N. Y. 
City of Fostoria, Ohio T. H. Barnes, Engineer 
J. N. Chester, Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa City of Rusk, Texas 
Village of Freeport, N. Y H. L. Thackwell, Consulting Engineer 
N. S. Hill, Jr., Engineer City of Sharon, Pa 
City of Gettysburg, Pa Lewis E. Burnside, Engineer 
Robert Hall Craig, Consulting Engineer, Harrisburg, Borough of Sharpesville, Pa. 
Pa Robert Hall Craig, Consulting Engineer, Harrisburg, 
Town of Greenwich, Conn Pa. 
Clyde Potts, Engineer Town of Tenafly, N. J. 
Highland Park Plant, North Shore, Sanitary District, Fuller & McClintock, Engineers 
Highland Park, Il Town of Tonawanda, N. J. 
Pearse, Greeley & Hanson, Architects, Chicago, Iil. C. G. Diehl, Engineer 
City of Jacksonville, Texas Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


H. L. Thackwell, Consulting Engineer 
Jexsey City, N. J 
Clyde Potts, Engineer 


McClave and McClave, Engineers 

Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 
Lederle and Provost, Engineers 

Town of Huntington, N. Y. 
Fred J. Viele, Engineer 


City of Lackawanna, N. Y 
Frederick Wing, Engineer 


\ illage of Larchmont, N. Y City of North Wildwood, N. J. 
N. S. Hill, Jr., Engineer Geo. L. Watson, Engineer 
City of Marion, Ohio Town of Wildwood Crest, N. J. 


George B. Gascoigne, Consulting Sanitary Engineer, 


Henry E. Weir, Engineer 
Cleveland, Ohio 


City of Livingston, Texas 





Northern Sewage Disposal Plant, Bergen County, N. J. H. L. Thackwell, Engineer 
R. B. Glen, Engineer City of Dayton, Ohio 
North Shore Sanitary District, Lake County, III. Metcalf and Eddy, Engineers 
Pearse, Greeley & Hanson, Architects, Chicago, Ill. W. W. Moorehouse, Consulting Engineer 








Jord «. Biurnham@. 


SLUDGE BED GLASS-OVERS 


Graybar Bldg. Continental Bank Bldg. Harbor Comm. Bldg. 1 
New York Chicago Toronto : 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Denver, St. Louis, Greensboro, Montreal, St. Catharines. 











Mention Taz Amenican Crty—it helps. 
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THIS MARBLE FLOOR, WAINSCOT, STAIRS AND RAIL CANNOT FAIL TO IMPRESS THE VISITOR. 


‘Beauty 
--and Sound Investments 


HE ancients knew and appreciated the time-proof beauty of marble; we 

moderns, while fully alive to its incomparable colorings and veinings, 
have discovered for ourselves its additional qualities of inherent cleanliness 
and low maintenance cost—qualities that ultimately make marble actually 
the most economical of all interior finishes. 

Even a moderate use of marble . . . an entrance-lobby floor, for instance; 
a low wainscot for upper corridors; or stalls in public lavatories. . . will add 
distinction to any building—distinction that the public is quick to sense. 
\nd such usage may be capitalized at surprisingly low cost. 


Dhere is No Substitute for Marble 


Consuil ( marble dealer for definite price Send. too. for 
t , non the right, containing tiustrations of ty pu al 
marble inst j th further information about the advantages of 
f buildings, including residential, civic and 

mmercia idd Department 11-J 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING ~- CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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Yea—we should like you to mention THe American City. 
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| THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, DR. P. H. 
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a 
Measuring Results in Public nection with sight saving are presented in health program was outlined by Surgeon 
Health a pamphlet recently prepared under the Paul D. Mossman in Public Health Re- 


HE effectivness of public health ef- 
forts in a community may be meas- 
ured in a number of ways. The efficiency 
of public health administration may, for 
instance, be analyzed by means of the Ap- 
praisal Form developed and published by 
the American Public Health Association. 
As in most other lines of endeavor, how- 
ever, results give the best indication of 
progress in public health, and these results 
are reflected in morbidity and mortality 
rates 
In order to compare results and point 
to its own position, the Department of 
Health of New York City presented re- 
cently in its Weekly Bulletin under the 
heading, “Friendly Rivalry,” vital statis- 
tics for 1927 for 19 large cities. Included 


ire population figures, the number of 
births and deaths; and the crude birth- 
rates, death-rates, and the infant death- 
rates. The death-rates vary from a low 


one of 9.64 per 1,000 population in Cleve- 
land to nearly twice as much, 18.04, in 
New Orleans. That of New York is 11.80, 
while Chicago has a rate of 11.52. St. 
Paul is next to the lowest, with 9.88, and 
Cincinnati comes next to the highest, with 
16.60. Corrections for such factors as age, 
race, transients, ete., might, of 
change these figures. 

One of the most sensitive and reliable 
of the indices of results in public health 
is the infant mortality rate, which is ex- 
pressed as the number of deaths of infants 
under one year of age per 1,000 live births. 
There are many factors which contribute 
to a low infant mortality, and as a conse- 
quence such a low rate generally means 
that the community enjoying it not only 
has a good health program, but has put 
it into effective operation. 

Statistics as to infant mortality in the 
cities of the United States having popula- 
tions over 10,000 are issued annually by 
the American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, of which 
Dr. 8. J. Crumbine is General Executive 
and of which, incidentally, Herbert Hoover 
has been President for the past five 
years. These reports are of particular 
value to mayors, health officers, and civic 
workers, as they allow comparisons to be 


course, 


made of the rates in different places 
Copies of this interesting and valuable 
report may be obtained without chargé 
direct from the Association. 


The Sight of School Children 

A® JUT 12 per cent of the 24,000,000 
4 school children in the United States 
are estimated to have uncorrected defec- 


tive vision. There is, furthermore, about 


twice as much poor vision among pupils in 
rural schools as in city schools. These 
facts and many others of interest in con- 


direction of Dr. Thomas D. Wood for the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical As- 
sociation. The pamphlet, entitled, “Con- 
serving the Sight of School Children: A 
Program for Public Schools,” may be 
purchased from the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 
Avenue, New York. 
Activities for saving the sight of school 
children, which is fundamentally the duty 
of the school, require the intelligent and 
sympathetic cooperation of school authori- 
ties, health authorities, physicians, parents 
of the children themselves, and, in many 
situations, of the 
munity, according to this notable 


370 Seventh 


other agencies in com- 


rep yrt 


The recommendations include provisions 
for instructing school personne 1 in the 
best methods of conserving sight, annual 
eye inspections of all pupils under the best 


of conditions, reporting of abnormal eye 
conditions by 

lighting in class 
establishment of 


teachers, improvement in 
ind work rooms, and the 
special conservation of 
vision classes for those having seriously 
defective eyesight 


The Prevention of Blindness 

XY PECIAL | sight-saving have 
now been established in 80 cities in 

18 states, the number of such classes 

292 


classe Ss 
» 
ig- 
gregating 
of many 
servation 
blindness. 


This, however, is only one 
measures for the general 
of vision and the prevention of 

From the 1927 report of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, other activities mentioned in- 
clude efforts to prevent ophthalmia neona- 
torum, popularly known as “babies’ 
work against tra- 
choma; and endeavors to prevent eye haz- 
ards in industry 

Ophthalmia of the new-born was onc: 
a leading cause of blindness. It has by no 
means eradicated as such, but the 
adoption and enforcement of laws requir- 
ing midwives, and other at- 
tendants at birth to put prophylactic dro 
in the eyes of new-born babies has resulted 
in a decline of 64 per cent since 1908 in 
the frequency of ophthalmia neonator 


con- 


sore 


eyes”; the eve disease, 


be en 


dc yctors, 


as a cause of blindness among thos 


mitted to schools for the blind 
Since 1912 the United States Publi 
Health Service has been cooperating with 


irious states in the 
oma. These activities have 
in Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Arkansas, and Missouri, states 


disease has been especially prevalent. The 


ich- 
been conducted 


prevention ol t! 


Tennessee 


whe re tne 


Government has also been doing trachoma 


work for its Indian wards, among whom 
this malady and tuberculosis are particu- 
larly widespread 

The place of trachoma in the state’s 


ports of the United States Public Health 


Service for February 24, 1928. The entire 


issue of the Commonhealth of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health for 
October-November-December, 1927, was 


devoted to the prevention of 
This is an important subject and 
which needs to be emphasized from time 
t health bulletins 


blindness 
one 


to time in city and state 


The Infant Mortality in Our Cities 
NFANT mortality rates last year 


from 9 to 


varied 


199 per 1,000 live births iz 


it 


the cities of the United States, according 
to the above-mentioned data of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association for 1927 
compiled under the direction of George T 
Palmer, Dr. P. H. For 683 cities in 40 
states and the District of Columbia, which 
ire in the Birth and Death Registration 
Areas, the combined rate was 64.9, the 
lowest in our history, and 88 points be 
low that of 1926, when the rate for 613 
cities was 73.7. 

First place among the largest cities, 
those with over 250.000 po} ulation accord- 
ing to the 1920 census, goes to Seattle 
with a figure of 41. Portland, Ore., and 
Minneapolis are tied for second place 


with rates of only 47. In 


was first and Seattle second 


1926 Portland 





The ten largest cities stood in the fol- 
lowing order, with respect to their 1927 
infant mortality rates 

1 New York and Cleveland 56 
a. St. I 8 7 
‘ CF g 63 

PI le 64 
f I Ar ‘ 67 
a. an t 70 
8. P 72 
) B 76 

B ) 

In th tion group 100,000 to 250,- 
000, Bridgeport, Conn., was the leader with 

rate ( 1 while st Pa il 8eECc- 
ond with 49. The highest rate among the 
cities with more than 250,000 was in New 
Orleans, with 88, and in the 100,000 to 
250.000 ere it was in Lowell, Mass., with 
9] 

East Ora Pas way € f nong 
the cities with populations between 50,- 
000 and 100.000 nd another N Jersey 

S here the wri ed 
Ihe n group, 10,000 15 O00, 
ing I ( ly 15 
Phe we nfant mor is 
A] eda Cal where Ly 
vw rate 9 was recorded his city 1s 
in the 25,000 50,000 population class 
The highest rate ol all was t New Bern, 
N. ( whi reached 199. The next high- 
est, 154, was at Portsmoutl \ 
These various figures are the crude rates 


based on births and ae 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT TH < BRIGHTENS THE PATH TO PROSPERITY 
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(otis crisp, clean cut unit has an air of 
civic prosperity. Glistening and spark- 
ling, the granite particles of the Suburban 
Concrete Standard and the diamond mesh ‘Ohe History of 
of the Crystalite Fixture give a pleasing a 
effect both in the daytime and at night. High = eung 
eficiency is obtained by the inner Holo- 
phane Refractor. 

Light center 13-434” above ground. Crystal- 
ite Fixture No. 10060. Suburban Standard No. 
11056. Write for detail drawing and prices. 









wes, Street Lighting Recommendations 
; A small bulletin giving lighting rec 86—Systematic street lighting 
ame ance ions for any type of street, ‘ NAG a es 


ogether with the underlying princi 
mh govern modern street 


\\ Bane Y« opyis waiting—write. 
\\ \AI 
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ing within a place, even though the As w i ‘ . ted. onlv the rat ; 
lence might ictually have been else- on wi ! i gained in we 7 " 
Although corrections might chang: pearance lr} cim milk ar il was . 
se data in some cases, especially in the not § g i nd t yt rs I i econd . 
ller cities, the crude rates serve a most ble rding t ! { | 
purpose as an indication of the 
{1 from year to year. Readers of this |! 
rtment will find it worth while to se- Ss he A 
copy of the complete report and n ¢ iH \ 
tain just where their own cities stand 
. ‘ »ee : 
a not a State Court Affirms Typhoid Damage Awards 
ld take steps to set in motion th ' 
blic health machinery necessary to im- . ie \ t Div n the 5 
ove it Court of New York has nanir 
firmed the tion of a Supreme ( rt yee n of polluted 
Smoke and Health ury which in November, 1926, award 
$2,000 to a nor and $1.000 to |} 
es. of the atmosphere by on the cl ' , : 
smoke is frequently asserted to be nianil tne ferme ths ee erage : 
rious menace to the public health It the city A |} a ’ ‘ , 1924 | 
probably 18, but the cde leterious efiect len a : sl 
m general health is rather difficult oyer two weeks ; 
to prove, as is pointed out by J. J. Jyted water fro a i a ae a ; 
Bloomfield, Assistant Physical Chem- Canal entered ee . , wqued : 
st of the United States Public He ilth ning from the clear-water w 1" " 
service, in in article in the Jour- fication lant to the 1 iwing-statio1 
of Outdoor Life for August, 1928. The he the decision is verticulart: SN 
direct: action of the smoke itself, includ- {ant from a public health standpoil . 
ing, as it does, solid matter and acid gases, tions of the opinion are here quoted I 
may exert a pernicious effect on individ- 
uals and possibly may be one of the many 
ictors contributing to death-rates in 
eities On the other hand, it will be 
noted that the infant mortality of Pitts- 
burgh, given elsewhere in these notes, is 
not excessively high, though higher than 
New York and Chicago. This fact, of ™ 4 i 
course, does not prove much, as there are ; ‘ 
numerous factors in infant mortality 
Is Ol passing interest 
Perhaps the most serious effect of smoke Ai 
its diminution. of sunlight, especially of 
he ultra-violet rays which are now recog- 7 
nized to be so beneficial to health Mr a ‘ 
Bloomfield suggests however, that our , , “AL : 
esent knowledge as to the extent of the 
evil influence of smoke even in this re- te 25 Phe : J : 
ect is scanty and much further research see 
is needed There is, of course, no ques- ‘ ‘ eak f di 
tion but that an abundance of smoke is a 
nuisance and since there ire reasonable 
grounds for suspecting it to be detrimental 
. ‘ ; 
to physical welfare, activities against ex- Kvervbod\y Plavs in Dav ton 
cessive smoke are entirely justified and ; ’ 3 : 
should be vigorously pushed "ge gem N have been especially Bee . 
this season to bring ther rents ! ' 
the playgrounds of Dayton, O| ~ . i ow 
A Real Health Lesson Which Any ojyeourage them in everv wav no ~ i 
School Can Conduct « spectators but as active parti nts it nd scmuiee’. Mile 
HAT example is sometimes more po- the programs. Certain nights are espe 1 o1 rg le. Or thi 
tent than precept is shown by the cially reserved for adults, too, and volley r additions to childret . 
experience ol An enterprising school ball leagues and similar large-scale sport hanacratt I ree 
teacher, in Texas, as reported in the Amer- have been organized for them. Altogether, tion of whicl being 
ican Child Health Association News for hundreds of people have been playing wh 
July, 1928. This teacher had her pupils never played belore, and with several new The Third Annual Mur ly 
supervise the feeding of six white rats in supervisors on the stall, the Recreat nd |} M , 
order to show the benefits of a proper Department has set a new record for out- ear that r eparat 
diet door activilles ed I 
All of these unimals were given the Jaseball and tennis draw a greater 
same proportion of corn meal and water, ber ol peo} if than any other single t 7 rie large t eges nd 8 
but an addition was made to the fare of ity except golf. During one month alon ne tC and t Middle W 
each. Thus. one got chili, a combination 11,132 people played tennis on the ty’s to th G. W.M R 
of ground meat, red pepper, and flavoring; 52 courts The two municipally owned tion 5 nd} ed 
snother received a well-known soft drink; 18-hole golf courses, with a combined mem- b] 
the third had candy ; the fourth coffee ; bership of 1.800. are being augmented by Phe rt g 
: the fifth was given skim milk; and the inother 18-hole course, which will be re t 
last was favored with whole milk. At the finished this season Recreation ball, or «+ , Ul 18 ‘4 
end of three weeks there was a great dif- “soft ball,” is growing so fast in popular- 4d ( 9 
ference in these rats, which had all started ity that officials are hard-pressed to find with direct the planning 
alike enough diamonds. Thirty soft-bal gues 
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/ 30000 Feet of Concrete Pavement 


Poured in Four Hours 








Hunt Process Cure 
Assists inthis Record 


HIS remarkable run made by Oswald 
Brothers of Los Angeles, curing by the 
Hunt Process without adding to their regular 


spreading crew. Imagine the prohibitive 
labor cost of curing such a big run by the 
“ponding” method—practically impossible! 
The Hunt Process makes it possible and high- 
ly profitable as well. 


Hunt Process 
Opens New Possibilities! 


Before this new curing method was used the 
size of runs was decidedly limited by diffi- 
culties of the dirt and water cure. Now, the 
Hunt Process opens new possibilities—larger 
runs—greater profits—more satisfactory re- 
sults! By its use you can increase the capacity 
of your mixers—speed up your jobs without 
hiring more men. It eliminates curing crews 
and the tying up of important machinery. 
Your job’s done when the last batch is poured 





and you can take away your tools and all 
equipment at once. 


Approved by 
67 City Engineers 


Concrete cured by the Hunt Process is ac- 
tually stronger than that cured by the 
“ponding” method. This has been determined 
by exhaustive field and laboratory tests. It 
also eliminates glare and hair checks and per- 
mits walking on the concrete sooner. This 
new method has been tested and approved by 
the City Engineer’s Department of Los An- 
geles and 67 other cities in the United States 
and Honolulu. Let us mail you our illustrated 
booklet, “Curing Concrete Without Dirt and 
Water by the Hunt Process.” 
% Hunt Process makes concrete actually 812% 
stronger than the dirt and water cure. Im- 
partial tests have proven this conclusively. As 


the cure progresses the protective coating be- 
comes an integral part of the concrete. 


EVERLASTING PAINT @& SALES Co. 


1110 Board of Trade Building, Los Angeles, California 


Branch Office: 1314 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
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Cancer Control and Civic Welfare 


ORK for the control of cancer 
is coming to occupy a distinct 
place in programs for city wel- 

fare. Its claim for consideration de- 
pends not alone upon the large and in- 
creasing mortality from cancer, but upon 
the fact that provision for cancer pa- 
tients needs to be made beyond that 
which is found in most municipalities. 


Facts Which Should Be Known 

Fundamental to a proper considera- 
tion of what should be done is a correct 
measure of the problem. We 


By GEORGE A. SOPER, PH.D. 


the body as may be available, in addi- 
tion to an X-ray photographer and cler- 
ical assistants. It is scarcely possible to 
over-emphasize the need of giving atten- 
tion to the clerical force which should 
be attached to clinics and _ hospitals 
where cancer patients are examined and 
treated. The records made should be 
compiled with the utmost care and with 
the knowledge that they will perhaps be 
referred to at intervals as long as the pa- 
tient lives. Owing to the fact that can- 
cer is generally fatal and 


SO bec ause 


found in the tit 


most scientific institu- 
tions of the kind 

Owing to the fact that many patients 
with cancer will prefer to remain in their 
homes, except 


or rT idiological 


when demanding surgical 
treatment, there should 
be ample provision for appropriate nur- 
sing servicé 
Warning of Danger Without Arousing 
Needless Fears 

Two great questions need to be kept 

prominently in mind in making the full- 


est use of the existing informa- 





need to know how prevalent can- 
cer is in a given city, how the in- 
cidence is distributed between 
the two sexes, and many other 
facts of statistical character. 
These facts can most properly be 
collected by health departments, 
but where these departments can- 
not make the necessary investi- 
gations because of a lack of suf- 
ficient appropriation or other 
reason, the information can be 
gotten together otherwise. 
Cancer surveys can be made 


Planning a Concerted Program 


Three principal forces need to be con- 
sidered in planning and carrying out a 
concerted program of work against can- 
cer in a city, as in a state: the head of the 
health department, the president of the 
medical society or the chairman of the 
committee on cancer of that society, and 
the representative of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer. 
combine their interests, resources and abil- 
ities to formulate and carry out the best 


These should 


tion for the successful treatment 
First, the 
patients must present themselves 
for medical treatment 


ol cancer patients 
it the earl- 
lest possible period in their dis- 
and, the medical 
needed must be readily 
available A great deal of public 


ease, second, 


service 


instruction is to be carried on in 
order that the public shall know 
the danger signals of cancer and 
be led to act promptly upon their 
appearance This instruction 
needs to be given in such a way 


under unofficial auspices. Start- plan for the particular cps Fe atm as not unnecessarily to arouse 
ing with the statistical facts exist at the time and place under consider- fears and yet it must be so plain 
which are obtainable from the ation. and insistent as to overcome the 





health departments, information 





natural indifference which people 





may be collected to supplement 
these data. 

A great many facts such have 
already been collected with reference to 
tuberculosis and some other diseases 
should be brought together in regard to 
cancer. It is necessary to know, for 
example, whether the facilities which 
exist for the diagnosis and treatment of 
the disease are adequate in the munici- 
pality. When the number of cases and 
the social status of the sick are deter- 
mined, the first step will be taken to 
arrive at this conclusion. It will usually 
be found that there is ample opportun- 
ity for the diagnosis and treatment of 
the well-to-do and perhaps the very 
poor, but that there is need of hospital 
and medical attention for persons in 
moderate circumstances who can afford 
to pay something but not very much for 
the attention which their cases demand. 

Cancer is a peculiar disease in some 
of its demands upon the medical pro- 
fession. It is often exceedingly difficult 
to diagnose in its early and curable 
stages, in consequence of which fact 
special skill is required. Clinics for 
diagnostic purposes need to be provided 
with special apparatus and a team com- 
posed of a first-class pathologist familiar 
with tissue work, a general surgeon, a 
gynecologist and, in fact, as many speci- 
alists in treating the various parts of 


as 


there is no certain cure for the disease, 
a patient who once comes under obser- 
vation should remain always a subject 
of interested follow-up. 
Cancer Clinics and Institutes 

It will often be feasible to establish 
cancer clinics in connection with gen- 
eral hospitals, and this will be desirable 
when the clinics can be conducted in the 
proper manner. In Massachusetts there 
are 12 with such cancer 
and in Pennsylvania there are 10 

Special cancer hospitals will rarely be 
desirable, according to the 
available at the present time. 


cities clinics, 


experience 

It seems 
better that cases be referred to the vari- 
ous surgical wards of general hospitals 
and come before the clinics for diagnosis 
and determination as to the course of 
procedure to follow with them 

In instances cancer institutes 
have established with hospitals 
especially for cancer attached to them, 
but these are not apparently feasible 
or desirable for most cities. The can- 
cer institute is a very expensive organ- 
ization to establish. It should, if possi- 
ble, be connected with a first-class medi- 


some 
been 


cal school and possess facilities for re- 
search, the instruction of medical stu- 
dents and physicians, and be equipped 
with a good supply of radium and all 
of the special electrical apparatus which 


feel upon discovering the small 
lump, or noting the sore which will not 
heal, which to trained eyes mean that 
cancer is probably present. Health de- 
partments may give some of this instruc- 
tion; Rotary 
Clubs, Lions, Kiwanis, and particularly, 


social agencies such as 


organizations of women, can properly 
help in distributing the essential facts 


There should be in every state a corps 


of qualified speakers on the subject of 


cancer control, men and women who 
have become trained in the knowledge 
which it is necessary to give and who 
by personality and experience have 
acquired an ability to give it. Lectures 


should be 
social agencies and speakers drawn from 
this bureau to 

It is 


irranged through the various 


fill the engagements 


unwise for persons who have no 


particular knowledge of cancer to at- 
tempt to talk on this subject, for the 
knowledge which they are called upon 
to disseminate is of a highly specialized 
characte! Unlike so many diseases, 
cancer is Nn benefited by general 
hygienic or sanitary measures, so that 
the familiar doctrine of the value of 
sunlight and exercise and pure air has 
littie application here The speakers 
bureau can well be established by the 
medical society, a course which has been 
followed in a number of cities with the 


+ 


best possible resuits 
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Little Time— 
Little Money— 






















and Lots to Do! 


OR that hurry-up, last- 

minute road job at the 
fag-end of the season and the 
short end of the appropri- 
ation, specify— 


‘Vérwia“Re-Treap” 





This revolutionary method 
salvages and rejuvenates old 
highways speedily, econom- 
ically. Costs are surprisingly 
low; results—uniformly satis- 
factory. 

A post card or wire will 


bring the Tarvia field man to 
discuss the details with you. 


ps 


*®. , 


Z Che k 
: Ae ~ eg at 
“ne . et. " 
Se SS oes . . si 
pei a pie as 
a aes tes Ai 


Greenbrook Road, Somerset County, N. J. Tarvia “‘Re-Tread” 


The 


Company 





New York Chicago Minneapolis Cleveland 


Philadelphia Birmingham Boston 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Svracuse Providence Buffalo Bethlehem Kansas City 
Yetroit = . . 
Detre Milwaukee Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati Lebanon Columbus 
Youngstown 


In Canada: 


Rochester 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Do you mention Taz Aurrrcan City when writing? Please do. 











eks” have been carried on through 
yperative efforts of the health di 
ment, the medical society and vari- best 1 


ecomplish where there seems to be  ferings 


much apath or inainerence tov 


pplv for Aid Available from the American 


p required Society for the Control of Cancer 


Enlisting the Aid of Social Agencies done for cance! 
and Newspapers nee can be placed upon the Amer 
It is rare indeed to find a city in Society for the Contr f ( 
ch the medical profession is indiffe1 ve whole-hearted support. P 
to the cancer problem, but it is not and other printed material car 
ill uncommon to find a situation u tht rthnes ( u ng-picture hin 
hich the physicians are reluctant to 
ike public addresses and write articles ee ’ y , . . : 
‘ Cities of New York State Establish 
neer, lest they be thought to be stim- . ‘ 
lating a demand for their services Airway svstem 
Here social agencies can take the initia . 


; YEW YORK § cities will be I of $3 1) 0.0 
ve to mood advantese and ask th: N # . Ix cant : 00 OOM $400 .000 


or the newspapers on the subject 


} hvsicians to come before the pudne , » ee ‘ ‘ ’ ' 

vith the information which is so much Gos, Aviotion Conference and a, ws sii 

needed. ' 3 
It has been found that the best 

possible means of reaching the public to be use 


1 
darv air routes to be ised for ig! 


vith information on the subject of can- and seco 
cer 1s afforded by the columns of the commercial rposes The 1 hn routes nat 
daily newspaper. Carefully prepared Ww! contorm to the Government plans r ro 


articles possessing, if possible, some news '°Fr the development of air-mail lines nd 
value can to advantage be published in will _ Sa hos rh a. 41] 

ilr-mall stations he secondary airways il except ght the { lage 
the newspapers not only during inten- : | ; ; ‘ 


tor commercial rpo S will be inder ti 





sive periods of educational activity such seteilt ah thes etal r 9 iad eal sia 
‘ fe “ control ot the state we mal outes Wil II OULC 
ge *C%, er eke at tervals . . 

as “Cancer Week but at intervals 1. jiohted by the U. S. Governn 

throughout the year. These articles can 

best be made short and pointed. They 
should stress the hopefui aspects ol the 


ins of beacons The commercial routes t ta the 
will be lighted by the state It is hoped 
to secure trol! the state n appropt 


question, employing, if possible, the 





: 


thought that in many instances early 1" meen l 
cancer can be cured As the tragic side j 
of the question is sufficiently known to 
everybody, the horrors of the disease 
should never be set forth by speakers or 
writers. It is well enough to describe the 





prevalence and fatality, but this is as FD? 





ai y Av 
ar as anyone should go in arousing the ee” Cd, 






puodue 





There are the best of reasons for so- | 
liciting the aid of women in the cam- 
paign against cancer Not only does 
cancer occur more frequently among 
women than among men, but it is gen- 


erally more curable because of the parts 
oi the body in which it most often oc- 
curs in women. ‘Two moving pictures 
are available for loan to cities where 
well-organized work against cancer is 
being carried on, and in each of thes 
the story told is of cancer in a woman 

\ form of public instruction which 
has been frequently employed is the 
radio talk Reaching, theoretically, at — PENN ~ 








least, an enormous number of listeners 





a radio talk on cancer should possess MAP SHOWING PROPOSED AIRWAYS FOR NEW YORK STATE 
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‘ Cure concrete : 


by the method i 














Just spray Curcrete on the freshly finished concrete and there’s nothing else 
to do. No ponding, no earth or hay curing—no further attention—and no 
uncertainty as to the results. 


The Curcrete method is positive. Curcrete is an asphalt emulsion manufac- 
tured specifically for curing concrete. It leaves a pleasing darkened surface 
without the usual glare of untreated concrete highways. It results in a more 
uniformly cured slab of increased strength, which prevents surface hair-crack- 
ing, checking and scaling, and gives increased resistance to surface abrasion. 


While the Curcrete method is superior to all others for curing concrete, it is 
cheaper than most others. With the machine we have perfected, one man can 
easily spray 150 to 200 square yards per hour, and one gallon of Curcrete is 
enough to cover 8 to 10 square yards. 


You can use the Curcrete method to advantage not only in curing concrete 
highways, but in curing concrete foundations intended for bituminous wear- 
ing surfaces; concrete sidewalks, floors, platforms, bridge and roof decks, and 
other flat slab surface concrete construction. 


We will gladly send you our illustrated book that tells all about Curcrete. 
Write for a copy—today. 


ng The Barber Asphalt Company 


in the curing of concrete by ° ° 

the ‘‘Curcrete’’ method Philadelphia 

(U. S. and foreign patents 

pending) controlled by The New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


Barber Asphalt Company. a 
The Barber Asphalt Com 
pany grants to the pur- 
chasers of ‘‘Curcrete’’ the 
right and license to practice 

the ‘‘Curcrete’’ method of | 
curing concrete, controlled 
by it, in connection with 
the use of ‘‘Curcrete’’ pro- 
duced by it, and the pur- 
chasers by accepting ‘‘Cur- 
crete’’ accept the license 
and acknowledge the com- 
pany’s rights in connection 
with the ‘‘Curcrete’’ me- 
thod. 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Lt 5 
Conducted by FRANCIS OAKEY, C.P.A. 
Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 
LIE « 
T1 A ‘ | B 
ya ‘ QcIC 
1e€ ACCTUa ASIS 
CCOUNTING has been defined as The Accrual Basis as Applied to Taxes of corrections of ¢ . 1uthen 
the science of producing and con- The importance of keeping accounts ticated 
veying all the information re- of taxes on the accrual basis ean hardlv (ec) That all penalties required by law 
specting financial condition and financial }e overstated. When this practice is not have been added 
operations that is needed as a basis of followed, the possibilities of defaleations d) That interest has been added and 
management. All the information re- are greatly increased, and effective ad- included in all settlements on which in 
quired respecting financial condition is ministration of taxes is impossible. terest must be charged according to law 
produced when the values of all assets When taxes are levied, the amounts con- (e) That the total cash receipts as re- 
° » se. r ‘ e : ‘ , al 1} ‘ 
— geet opposed by —— stitute definite receivables for the col- eorded by the collector have been fully 
of al uabuities as Of a given date. All jection of which the tax collector is re- .ccounted for by transfers to the city 
the information required respecting the sponsible. This officer’s accountability scenmatem, ler wehien dimman den 


financial operations of a given period is 
produced when the amounts of all in- 
come earned during such period, whether 
collected or not, are determined and 
compared with the amounts of all costs 
and expenses incurred during the same 
period, whether paid or not. 

In order to produce the kinds of in- 
formation described, accounts must be 
kept on the accrual basis; which consists 
of the following principles: 

1. Recording, as assets, the amounts 
due from debtors and the amounts due 
to creditors as soon as the transactions 
from which the debts arise occur or are 
completed. 

2. Recording, as income, all sales or 
other gross increment as soon as goods 
are delivered or services rendered. 

3. Recording, as the cost and expense 
of operation, the cost of goods sold or 
of services rendered and the amount of 
general expenses incurred, whether pay- 
ment therefor has been made or not. 

In addition to producing complete in- 
formation, accounting on the accrual 
basis is also the most effective means yet 
devised for establishing control over the 
collection of receivables and over the 
payment of liabilities. 


The Application of the Accrual Basis 
to Municipal Accounting 

Twenty-five years ago the practice of 
keeping accounts on the accrual basis 
had not been generally adopted by 
municipalities. Instead, many munici- 
palities kept their accounts on a cash 
basis, and did not record, in formal ac- 
counts, taxes and other revenues until 
collected, nor expenditures until paid. 
Recognizing the seriousness of this de- 
fect, those interested in municipal ac- 
counting, notably the Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research of New York, recom- 
mended the application of the accrual 
basis. Many municipalities have adopted 
the recommendation. 


must be established. Means must be 
provided to determine that he has used 
due diligence in his efforts to collect, that 
he has imposed the penalties and added 
the amounts of interest required by law 
in the case of delinquents, that he has 
accounted for all amounts collected and 
has taken the action the law requires of 
him in the placing of liens. These facts 
cannot be determined unless tax accounts 
are kept on the accrual basis. This 
means that the following procedure must 
be adopted: 

1. The total amount of the taxes 
levied each year must be set up in a con- 
trolling account, immediately upon the 
date the levy is made, such controlling 
account to be kept by the city auditor. 

2. On the date prescribed by law for 
the imposition of penalties, the total 
amount of the penalties must be calcu- 
lated and set up immediately in the con- 
trolling account. 

3. The amount collected must be 
credited to the controlling account im- 
mediately. 

4. The amounts collected must be en- 
tered in detail by the tax collector, and 
record of payment must be made in de- 
tail upon the “tax duplicate” or list of 
taxes levied. 

5. Periodically—generally upon dates 
prescribed by law—delinquent taxes 
must be reported by the tax collector 
and the total agreed with the controlling 
account. 


6. It is highly desirable that the rec- 
ords of the tax collector be audited by 
the city auditor or by public accountants 
in order to verify the following facts: 


(a) That the record of uncollected 
taxes and penalties agrees with the con- 
trolling account kept by the city auditor 


(b) That the credits for payments 
agree with the cash records of the col- 
lector, and that all other credits consist 


nv balance of cash held over by the col 
lector 


(f) That the balance of cash held over 


(g) That receipt stubs or counterfoils 


for all payments ol taxes are on hand 


The Accrual Basis as Applied to 
Revenues 
When the practice of keeping accounts 
of taxes on the accrual basis was first 


.dopted, municipalities generally cred- 
ited the amounts of the levies to rev- 
enues. This method was derived from 


the commercial practice of crediting to 
the amounts debited to accounts 
receivable from customers. While this 
method is justified in commercial prac- 
tice, we favor it in the case of 
a municipality. When the amounts of 
the levies of taxes are credited to rev 
it becomes necessary to set up a 


“sales” 


do not 


enues, 
reserve for uncollectible taxes in order to 
avoid an overstatement of assets and a 
corresponding increase in surplus not 
warranted by the facts. The estimate of 
such a reserve is generally a doubtful 
undertaking, resulting in an estimated 
surplus or deficit which may be mislead- 
ing to the administrator. A far better 
method is to credit the amounts of taxes 
levied to a “Reserve for 
Taxes,” pending collection, and to trans- 
fer from this reserve to “Revenues” the 
amounts actually collected. By this 
method the resulting surplus or deficit 
is actual, not estimated, and becomes 
reliable figure for administrative pur 
At the same time, all the advan 
tages of keeping accounts of taxes on 
the accrual basis are achieved 


Uneollected 


poses. 


The Application of the Accrual Basis to 
Liabilities 

It is essential that all liabilities be re- 

corded as soon as they exist, in order 

that financial conditions may be ascer- 
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Snow Plow 





Designed for 
Clearing and 
Widening—also 
for Loading 


Snow 


Here, at last, is a snow removal unit designed especially 
for municipal use. The Snow King fills a need that has 
long been felt by municipal traffic officials. Many at- 
tempts have been made to adapt highway equipment and 
loaders for snow-removal—with generally unsatisfactory 
results. Now the makers of the famous Snow King 
Rotary Plow—the most widely used highway snow re- 
moval unit in America—have perfected a model that 
completely solves the problem of snow removal from city 


streets 






Now is thetime 
to plan your winter 
snow removal. Ask 
us for complete in- 
formation about this 
new model of Snow 
King for city use. 


The Snow King Widening and Loading Plow removes 
the snow from the full width of the street and loads it 
on trucks—all in one operation. The plow breaks up all 
snow formations—wet, packed, drifted or frozen. The 
powerful rotor whirls it up through the chute and into 
the truck—or onto the side of the street if desired. The 
operation of the Snow King is smooth and swift—it’s the 
most efficient and most economical type of snow removal 
unit that has yet been offered for municipal use. 

We will gladly send complete details and prices to in- 
terested municipal officials. 


The Rotary Snow Plow Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Time Tried Snow Plows 














PLOWS 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 
AND TRACTORS 


The 20 models of Baker Snow Plows practically 
cover the field of snow-moving operations. “V” 
plows with or without wings—blade plows with 
the famous Baker Tripping Blades—all in sizes 
to suit your trucks or tractors, large or small. 
Time-tried, all of them—the result of the long ex- 
perience of pioneers in the manufacture of snow- 
moving equipment. 76 of the leading cities of the 
country, 16 State Highway Departments, hun- 
dreds of counties, cities and villages, use Baker 
Snow Plows. Good service has sold them again 
and again. 

BAKER SNOW PLOWS ARE DEPENDABLE 


Use the coupon below in requesting information 
and literature on Baker Snow Plows 








Please send literature and prices on Baker Snow Plows 


Vame and model of tractors or trucks 








Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American City. 
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| The Baker Mfg. Co. 
503 Stanford Ave. 

, Springfield, Illinois 


| Representatives in all sections 
of the Snow Belt 
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Damages Recoverable on Account of 
Change in Street Grade 

Matters to be considered in assessing 
damages in favor of an abutting property 
owner on account of a change in the es- 
tablished grade of a street were pointed 
out by the Iowa Supreme Court in the 
case of Corcoran vs. City of Des Moines, 
215 N. W. 948, as follows: 

“The measure of damages for change of 
grade is ordinarily the difference between 
the value of the property immediately be- 
fore and immediately after the change, if 
there is a diminution as the proximate 
result of the change (resulting benefits 
considered) and such diminution does not 
exceed the cost of making the property 
conform to the new grade. The 
reasonable cost of making the buildings 
and improvements conform to the new 
grade may be proved for the information 
of the jury and to assist them in determin- 
ing the net difference in value. is 2a 
change of grade might have required the 
rebuilding of the foundation, in which 
event the character and condition of the 
old foundation and the reasonable cost of 
replacing it might be considered. Evi- 
dence of cost of a building is also admis- 
sible as an aid to the jury in arriving at 
its present value and the value of the en- 
tire property. In arriving at di- 
minution in value, the plaintiff would not 
be allowed to recover damages for further 
injuries which he might by the exercise 
of reasonable care and by incurring moder- 
ate expense have prevented.” 


A Sunday Closing Ordinance Not Invalid 
for Failure to Cover All Occupations 

An ordinance forbidding the operation 
of theaters, amusement parks, etc., was up- 
held by the Supreme Court against an 
objection because the measure failed to 
include other occupations, in the case of 
Bothwell vs. City of York, 140 Atl. 130. 
The Court replied to the objection: 

“As to the contention of appellant that 
the ordinance is discriminatory in its 
terms because it fails to include in its 
subject-matter ‘all worldly employments 
and business, and subject them to a pro- 
hibition similar to that intended to be 
effective against the amusements enumer- 
ated,’ we reply that the Council cf York 
selected amusements which in its discre- 
tion it considered proper to prohibit by 
ordinance on the Sabbath day, and the 
weight of the enactment falls alike on all 
persons convicted of engaging in such un- 
lawful operations. The ordinance discrim- 
inates against no persons or class of per- 
sons, and surely it is not for appellant to 
say that the ordinance is void because it 
does not prohibit other acts equally mis- 
chievous as the acts prohibited. . The 
discriminations open to objection are those 
where persons engaged in the same busi- 
ness are subjected to different restrictions, 


or held entitled to different privileges un- 
der the same conditions. It is only then 
that the discriminations can be said to 
impair that equal right which all can claim 
in the enforcement of the law.” 


To Be Recoverable, Compensation of an 
Officer Must Be Fixed by Law 


or Ordinance 


Where a private employee or agent ren- 
ders express agreement as to his com- 
pensation, the law permits him to recover 
upon “quantum meruit,” in other words, 
upon an implied understanding that he 
should be paid the reasonable value of his 
services. But that this rule does not ap- 
ply to public officials is indicated by the 
decision handed down by the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals in the case of 
Town of Bluefield vs. Dunn, 139 S. E. 
270, where the Court remarked, in connec- 
tion with a town treasurer’s right to com- 
pensation : 


“That a public official must rely for his 
compensation upon the statutes and or- 
dinances, duly enacted, which specify such 
compensation, and that he cannot recover 
on a quantum meruit for official duties 
performed is too well settled to require 
discussion.” 


Action of City in Appropriating Money 
for Benefit of a Private Opera Company 
Held Not a Municipal Purpose 

and Unauthorized 


Action of the city of Philadelphia in 
appropriating $25,000 for the benefit of 
the Civic Opera Co., a private corporation 
of that city, was upset at the instance of 
a taxpayer in the case of Kulp vs. City 
of Philadelphia, 140 Atl. 129, for reasons 
stated by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
as follows: 


“Considering the history and traditions 
of our state, it cannot be conceived that 
the Legislature intended this kind of a 
business arrangement should be under- 
taken by the city of Philadelphia, or, for 
that matter, by any Pennsylvania city. 
The Court below concluded, and found as 
a fact, that the appropriation was not 
made to sustain a municipal purpose, and 
that the contract was not of a character 
which the City Council was either directly 
or impliedly authorized to make. We 
see no reason to interfere with these de- 
terminations. While this Court has ren- 
dered several decisions sustaining appro- 
priations of public funds to private cor- 
porations, and to other bodies outside the 
municipal corporation itself, to carry on 
public celebrations of historic anniversa- 
ries, and for other purposes of an estab- 
lished municipal character, research dis- 
closes no precedent, either in Pennsyl- 
vania or elsewhere, for an appropriation 

such as the one now before us.” 


Neither a City Nor Its Councilmen Were 
Liable in Damages for Revoking a 
Building Permit 

Although plaintiff property owner may 
have lost a favorable sale through wrong- 
ful revocation by the city council of a 
building permit, he had no valid claim 
for damages against the city or the mem- 
bers of the council, declared the Iowa 
Supreme Court in the case of Rehmann 
vs. City of Des Moines, 215 N. W. 957. 
The most important observations made by 
the Court in the opinion in this case read: 


“Municipal not held 
liable in damages for the manner in which 
they exercise, in good faith, their discre- 
tionary powers of a public, or legislative, 
or quasi-judicial character. 


corporations are 


But they are 
liable to actions for damages when their 
duties cease to be judicial in their nature 
and become ministerial. Official action is 
judicial where it is the result of judgment 
or discretion. It is ministerial when it is 
absolute and imperative, involving merely 
the execution of a set task, and when the 
law which imposes it prescribes and de- 
fines the time, mode, and occasion of its 
performance with such certainty that noth- 
ing remains for 
tion. 


judgment or discre- 


“When the Council of the defendant 
city attempted to revoke the permit pre- 
viously granted, they were acting within 
the police power bestowed upon the city, 
and within the city’s governmental pow- 
ers, and for the acts of its officers in the 
wrongful revocation of the permit, and the 
attempt to enforce it, the defendant city 
is not liable in damages. 


“Tt may be conceded that a municipality 
is liable for breach of contract the same 
as a private person, but a permit is 
merely a privilege to do what would other- 
wise be unlawful, and is not a contract 
between the authority, federal, state, or 
municipal, granting it and the person to 
whom it is granted. 


“Are the individual defendants liable? 
A public officer whose functions are ju- 
dicial or quasi-judicial cannot be called 
upon to respond in damages for the hon- 
est exercise of his judgment within his 
jurisdiction, however erroneous his judg- 
ment may be. 


“The action of the Council in adopting 
the resolution of revocation of the permit 
was of a judicial or quasi-judicial charac- 
ter, and for said act they are not responsi- 
ble for damages, although their judgment 
which prompted the act may have 
erroneous. 


been 
There is nothing in the record 
tending to show that the Councilmen acted 
maliciously, corruptly, dishonestly, or in 
bad faith in the adoption of the resolu- 
tion of revocation of the permit, or in the 
attempt to enforce it.” 
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SNOW REMOVAL PROBLEM 


SIMPLIFIED 


»JOY’S? 


THE MACHINE HOLDING UNDERGROUND 
DUCING STATES IS NOW DESIGNED FOR 


Mounted on a short wheel-base chassis 
for mobility, driven by a Hercules gasoline 
power unit at six speeds forward and two 
speeds reverse for flexibility, and 
structed of the highest-grade materials and 


workmanship, the Joy Snow Loader car- 


con- 


ries the patented gathering head device 
credited with greater productions than any 
other self-feeding material-handling device 
on the market. 





TONNAGE RECORDS IN TEN COAL-PRO- 
RAPID AND LOW COST SNOW REMOVAL 


This unit has capacities for any character 
of snow and loads from 10 to 20 cubic 
yards per minute. Operated by one man, 
at high gathering and delivering speeds, 
over any kind of paving, the Joy Snow 
Loader is designed for rapid clearing of 
streets and roadways, and for loading 
fresh or frozen windrows of piled ice and 
snow into trucks. 

Specifications, prices and deliveries will 
be furnished upon request. 
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THE 


Validity of Description of Local Im- 
provements Considered; Lighting and 
Paving Improvements May Be Joined 
Assessed property owners objected to 
he special taxes for improving a street 
y paving, curbing, parking, installing an 
rnamental lighting and estab- 
shing storm-water sewer connections, in 
he ease of City of Peoria vs. Cowen, 158 
N. E. 414, decided by the Illinois 
preme Court 

One unavailing objection was that the 
ordinance providing for the improvement 
was insufficient in its description of the 
light standards, in that it was provided 
that the standards should be of the same 
material as those installed on another 
street. The Court said on this point: 
“Designation of the elements of an im- 
provement by providing that they be of 
the same material and character as 


@ 


system, 


Su- 


an- 
other existing object or element in use- is 
not a sufficient description In 
this case, however, the ornamental light 
standards are further described as to di- 
mensions, height, size, and materials used 
in the base, and method of construction.” 

Another objection was made against the 
inclusion in one proceeding of paving, ete.. 
of the street and the installation of light 
standards. Overruling that objection, the 
Court remarked: 

“The extent of an improvement and 
what shall be included in it rest within 
the legislative discretion of the city coun- 
cil, and courts will interfere only to cor- 
rect a clear abuse of the discretion. 

“The character of the lighting system 
required by the ordinance to be installed 
contemplates the placing of the light 
cables under the ground before the pave- 
ment is laid. The property benefited by 
these lights is the same as that benefited by 
the pavement. There appears, therefore, 
to be no good reason why these may not 
be constructed under one improvement.” 


City Was Not Liable for Injury to a 
Street-Cleaning Contractor's Employee 

The city of Philadelphia awarded to 
Buckley & Banks a contract to remove 
ice and snow from streets. While the 
work was being done, one of the con- 
tractors’ employees was injured and sought 
aun award against the firm under the Penn- 
sylvania workmen’s compensation act. 
The contractors failed to escape responsi- 
bility under a contention that the city 
was liable. The Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court said (Brooks vs. Buckley & Banks, 
139 Atl. 379) : 

“The city of Philadelphia is undoubt- 
edly impressed with the obligation of 
keeping its streets in a travelable condi- 
tion; it is a municipal function, and if this 
duty is disregarded to the injury of a 
member of the traveling public, the city 
will be responsible in damages for such 
neglect. . 

“In the performance of its duty to make 
the streets passable, the city is not re- 
stricted to any particular means. In the 
case before us there was an emergency 
resulting from a heavy fall of snow and an 
accumulation of ice, making travel dan- 
gerous, if not impossible, at places. The 
situation presented an immediate duty. 
While the city, as a government, is ordi- 


- under 
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narily comp. i to clear the streets for 
travel, and in certain emergencies is pos- 
sessed of extraordinary owers, neither 
the power nor the duty creates relations 
which do not arise ex ept through con- 
tract. The muni | corporation stil 
possesses, as to the thing to be operated 
on, certain rights of property about which 
contracts may center. The city has a 
qualified ownership of its streets. As a 


government, its duty to the public was to 
clear or clean the As an 
it may contract with persons directly to 
clear the streets, or with an individual or 
corporation to furnish labor and equipment 
Therefore, we cannot 


streets. owner, 


fix hability on the 
city because of its duty to the public, but 
must inquire further whether, as an owner 
of property dealing in relation thereto, it 
became liable.” 


Where an Insolvent Bank Had Failed to 
Comply with Statute Requiring Bond 
to Be Furnished as a Condition to Be- 
ing a Depositary for City Funds, City 
Had a Preferred Claim on Cash Assets 
of Bank 

Because city funds were deposited in 
a bank without compliance with statutes 
requiring the council to designate the 
amount to be deposited and requiring the 
bank to furnish bond as security, the Iowa 
Supreme Court decided that the bank 
never secured good title to the funds de- 
posited, and that, therefore, the city was 
entitled trust against 
of the bank in priority over the rights of 
general creditors of the bank, but only to 
the extent of cash assets on hand when the 
bank closed. (Leach vs 
Bank, 216 N. W. 748.) 

The receiver for the bank argued that 
the city should not be given a preferenc: 
because it never actually deposited cash 
in the bank. The funds in question wert 
turned over to the City Treasurer through 
checks of the County Treasurer drawn on 
the same bank, and the transfer was ac- 
complished through mere bookkeeping, 
the County Treasurer being charged with 
the amount of the checks, and the City 
Treasurer credited. But the Supreme 
Court decided that the city did, in effect, 
augment the bank’s cash assets, because if 
the City Treasurer had cashed the County 
Treasurer’s checks and then deposited the 
cash in the bank, there would have been 
a plain increase of the bank’s assets by the 
city’s deposit after withdrawal from the 
County Treasurer’s deposit. And, in ef- 
fect, that was what was accomplished by 
transferring the funds on the bank’s books 
without going through the useless process 
of cashing the checks and then depositing 
the cash. 


to enforce a 


assets 


Farmers’ Savings 


Ordinances Penalizing Disturbance of 
the Peace Must Be Liberally Inter- 
preted in Favor of Religious Zeal 

Rev. Grant Bottoms, colored minister 
Louisiana, Mo., congregation, 
horted his little flock so lustily that his 
“Glory Hallelujahs” audible six 
blocks away. This led to his conviction 


of a ex- 


were 
a local grdinance against disurb- 


ances of the But the Louis 
Court of Appeals reversed the conviction 


peace St. 


and discharged him from the prosecution, 
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might tend to disturb pubhe tranquility 
nevertheless we cannot bring ourselves t 


helieve that such ordi- 


held 


conduct such 


the language ol 

construed, can be 
ind em 
.s that of the defendant complained of in 


We that to 


inilestat 


nance, when strictly 


to contemplat br ace 


this action grant most peo- 


ple such m ion of religious fervor 


might seem wholly unnecessary, if not 
ridiculous, and that to many it might in- 
deed be Sut 


of the 


offensiv« firmly 
that the isolated instanc« 
of overzealous worship involved in this 


vet we are 
opinion 
proceeding did not interfere with the usual 


good order which otherwise 


prevailed 
Louisiana, so as to 
bringing of 


among the 
justify the 
the bar of 
proceeding 


citizens ol 
defendant befor: 
answer therefor in a 
the nature of 

there 


justice to 
partaking of 
criminal action. Indeed, 
a time in this country 
whose would not have 


was once 


when a minister 


carried for a 
than two citv blocks 


voice 
greater distance would 
certainly have been acce pted with greatly 
restrained and likely 
would have regarded, even by his 
most faithful parishioners, as a downright 
failure in the ministry 

“Tt 


not 


enthusiasm, most 


been 


do 
conclusion in this case 
premise that the calling of 
defendant as a regularly ordained minister 
of the gospel entitled him to any rights 
not posse ssed by other 
dered him in any wise Immun¢ 
nary application of the law. We say this 
for the our basic law 
provides that all men have a natural and 
indefeasible right, to worship Almighty God 
according to the 
yet 


must be borne in mind that we 
arrive at our 


from the false 


citizens, or 
to the 


ren- 
ordi- 


reason that, whil 


dictates of their own con- 
science, the liberty of conscience so 


secured may not be so construed as to ex- 


cuse acts of licentiousness, nor to justify 
practices imeconsistent with the good order, 
. or safetv of the state 


neac or with the 


rights of others 


City Was Not Liable for Injury to a 
Pedestrian Who Fell Over Pipe Fallen 
from Abutting Property Across 
the Sidewalk 

A pedestrian in Norfolk, Va sued 


eity tor 


the 


injuries sustained in falling over 


1 piece of iron-pipe fence which had fallen 
from abutting property across the side- 
walk; the accident occurring in the night 
time. Setting aside a judgment in favor 


of the injured woman, the Virginia Spe- 


cial Court of Appeals observed 
The city has a right to pre 
way of a width which in its discretior 
will accommodate the public in the middl 
of a dedicated or platted street, witho 
issuming any duty or liability with re- 
spect to the portion of the street allowed 


to remain in a state Oo 


I nature 


“The above principle of law applies also 


to sidew ilks and footways The munici- 
pality must exercise re wsonable care to 
keep in a safe condition for passage such 
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Up into the Truck 
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Ice, Snow, Slush—they’re all one to the 


NELSON SNOW LOADER 


“good enough for the largest city,—price within reach of the smallest” 


The ice-cutting spirals saw down In New York City alone 58 of 
to—but not into—the pavement, these loaders are used to keep the 
taking out both snow and ice. streets open for traffic. In the 
Loading time is usually about one Metropolitan district over one 
minute to a truckload. hundred are in service. 


There are more Nelson Snow Loaders in suc- 
cessful use than all other makes together. 


What does your snow removal cost you? 
Have you figured what you could do with a Nelson? 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 


822 Bloomfield Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
does 


KRACK RAL GD 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American City. 














THE 


iblic ways as are opened and intended 
by the municipality for general use, and 
ver which the municipality exercises or 
may exercise full control, for their entire 
width. The invitation on the part of the 
municipality to use such ways imposes the 
obligation. . .. 

‘The gravamen [gist] of this action 
igainst the city is its failure to keep the 
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sidewalk in a reasonably safe condition 
for pedestrians. The defect was the fall- 
ing of an inch-and-a-quarter gas pipe 
from the adjacent fence across the side- 
walk; how or when it got there or how 
long it had been suffered to remain there, 
the evidence does not disclose. But to 
meet this lack of proof, the defendant in 
error [plaintiff] claims the city was negli- 
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gent in allowing the fence in its condition 
where it was, because it was potentially 
dangerous. Cities may be held liable for 
structures erected by others, such as bill- 
boards by the side of a street and falling 
on pedestrians; but there is no liability in 
the absence of notice to the city that the 
structure was dangerous and not poten- 


tially dangerous.’ 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 
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Recent Zoning Decisions 


Inp1IANA—Dollman v. Osbon, Commis- 
sioner of Buildings of City of Indianapolis, 
Board of Appeals, et al., Marion County, 
May 3, 1928. The petitioner holds an op- 
tion on three lots, situated midway in a 
block restricted by the zoning ordinance 
to a use which requires 7,500 square feet 
of lot area per family. Most of the devel- 
opment in the vicinity is residential of a 
high type, but there are business struc- 
tures, apartments, etc. The petitioner 
claims that because of the apartment de- 
velopment nearby and the trend of busi- 
ness development, his option is of no value 
if the residence development required by 
the zoning ordinance is enforced, and that 
the only way in which the owners can 
realize a reasonable return on their prop- 
erty is by constructing an apartment house 
on it for twenty-eight families. The own- 
ers of the residential property in the block 
object to such an apartment house because 
it would damage their property, and the 
community as a whole, by adding conges- 
tion to the street, increasing parking, giv- 
ing added smoke, noise, etc., thus destroy- 
ing the residential character of the neigh- 
borhood. The petitioner urges that per- 
mission has already been given to others 
to locate business at the lower end of the 
block and that to deprive the owners of 
this property of its use for an apartment 
house will be discriminating against them 
to their financial loss. He asks for a vari- 
ance on the ground of practical difficulties 
or unnecessary hardship in the way of 
carrying out the strict letter of the zoning 
ordinance. 

Held, that the petitioner had failed to 
show any such difficulty or hardship as to 
‘ause the Court to overthrow the Board of 
Appeals in their decision denying in their 
discretion the petitioner a permit for the 
apartment house he desires. 

Nore sy Eprtor: The case is published 
in pamphlet form by the City Plan Com- 
mission of the city of Indianapolis, with a 
list of important zoning decisions annexed. 

Kentucky—VFowler v. Obier, 7 S. W. 
(2d) 219. Laws empowering local govern- 
ments to enact reasonable zoning ordi- 
nances are valid under the police power. 
A city cannot exercise the police power in 
enacting a zoning ordinance unless em- 
powered to do so by the State Legislature. 

The city of Louisville has the power to 
pass zoning ordinances under Kentucky St. 
secs. 2742, 2783, regardless of the City 


Planning and Zoning Act (1922) and Acts 
1924, ch. 87, repealing such Planning and 
Zoning Act. The first cited statutes con- 
fer the police power upon the city in very 
general terms. The city of Louisville can 
enact an emergency ordinance establishing 
temporary building restrictions pending in- 
vestigation for the enactment of a general 
zoning law. 


The Court will judicially notice that it 
will take a city some time to work out 
details of a general zoning plan, so that a 
temporary restrictive ordinance may be re- 
quired and be proper. In passing upon 
the validity of such a temporary ordinance, 
to be enforced pending investigation for 
an enactment of a permanent zoning ordi- 
nance, and attacked as unreasonable and 
arbitrary, the Court would not scrutinize 
it with the same degree of care that it 
would if it had been enacted as a perma- 
nent ordinance. 


The ordinance defined “residence zone” 
as land fronting on both sides of any pub- 
lic street or court where less than 25 per 
cent of the frontage was then used or de- 
signed for business or industrial purposes. 
Held, that there must be some overt act 
or some setting-apart of the land for a 
business or industrial purpose before it 
can be said to have been “designed” for 
that purpose. 


The Board of Public Safety has the dis- 
cretion to grant permits contrary to the 
strict letter of the ordinance; and in the 
present case did not refuse arbitrarily so 
to grant a permit. 


Massacuusetts.—I nspector of Buildings 
of Town of Falmouth v. General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., Inc., 161 N. E. Re p. 899. 
Statute 1925, ch. 116, amending Gen. Laws, 
ch. 40, Secs. 25, 27, 29, to include structures 
end premises in zoning regulations, did not 
give the town authority to make zoning 
regulations relative to billboards, since ad- 
vertising signs and devices within public 
view are under control of the Highway 
Department, under Gen. Laws, ch. 93, 
Secs. 30-33, and Sec. 29, as amended by 
Stat. 1924, ch. 327; advertising on public 
ways being subject to regulation under 
Const. Amend. Art. 50, and Gen. Laws, ch. 
93, Sec. 29, not being impliedly repealed. 
A statute is not deemed to supersede a 
prior statute in whole or in part, in the 
absence of express words or clear implica- 
tion. 


New Jersey—Lynch Realty Co 


Kaeser, Building Inspector of Township of 
Hiaddon, and the To » of Haddon, 
Supreme Court, 142 Atl. Re 239 The 
re isonable setback rovisions oOo! a zoning 
ordinance should be s::stained as a proper 
exercise of the polices owe! 

New Jersey —Mingl Board of Ad- 


justment of Cut y of Orange, Supreme Cour 
142 Atl’Rep. 367. Refusal of the first ap- 
plication to improve a gasoline station is 
not res adjudicata of applicant’s right to 

permit under a second application in 
volving a change of plans 

New York.—People ex rel. Ortenb 
Bale 4 Chief Inspecto and Acting SUT 
intendent of Building De partment, 229 
N. Y. Supp 550 W here ilter prop- 


} 


CT- 


erty owners obtained a permit trom the 
building department for the construction 
of store buildings in a district zoned for 
business purposes, they sold a dwelling- 
house on the premises for the purpose of 
having it removed, compl ted the excava- 
tion for the foundation and let the con- 
struction contracts, held that a subsequent 
amendment of the zoning resolution plac- 
ing the premises in a residential district 
did not defeat their rights under the per- 
mit on the ground that the building was 
not in course of construction. Cases to 
the contrary distinguished or reversed 


Ladne r Lege l, 142 
Although a public garage 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Atl. Rep. 272. 
is not a nuisance in itself, it becomes such 
when conducted in a residential neighbor- 
hood, regardless of how it may be carried 
on 


Recent Zoning Literature 


An article by John Tay lor Boyd, J in 
the July number of Building Investment 
published in New York City, is a thought- 
ful discussion of the problems of height 
and area regulation as related to eco- 
nomics and sociology in that city 


Four articles by Mr. Boyd on “How In- 
tensive ly Must We Use the Land?” which 
appeared in Tue AMERICAN City, are 
available in reprint form upon application 
to this magazine. 


The report of the Division of Housing 
and Town Planning of the Department of 
Public Welfare of Massachusetts for 1927 
(Public Document No. 103) contains a dis- 
cussion of zoning in the Commonwealtb 
during that period. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES 





September—the golden month; how few consider that roaring 
menace just ahead——its snow—ice—sleet—blockaded roads and 
streets. To those responsible—PUBLIC OFFICIALS—MO. 
TOR TRANSPORTATION and BUS OWNERS—INSTI- 
TUTION—INDUSTRIALS 


Now is the Time to “PREPARE,” 





Don’t wait for conditions like these; Equip NOW. | 
PIONEERS in the building and development of AUTOMO.- 
TIVE SNOW FIGHTING EQUIPMENT. “GOOD ROADS” 
CHAMPION SNOW PLOWS to meet any condition. 


Send for Catalog and Information 


The Good Roads Machinery Company., Inc. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 1523 Oliver Bldg 


Branches Watertown, Mass....... 36 Pleasant St. 
Ne York, N. Y 50 Cl th St 
a ee oe a and Portland, Ore....3rd and Hawthorne Sts. 
Albany, N. Y 36 State St ioe 
Buffalo, N. Y...733 Ellicott Square Bldg. Distributors 


Chicago, TIL....... 49th and Halsted Sts. 





Philadelphia, Pa., 420 Commercial Trust Bldg. 











Yes—we should like you 


to mention Tue American City. 








Fire Loss.in 1927 Lowest in Seven Years 





TM HE total fire loss for the United Cities From 400,000 to 500,000 Porvtation Five-year 
States is $478,245,620 according to the Five-year 1926 «1927 average 
stimates of the Actuarial Bureau of the 1926 1927 average Flint, Mich. o_o 
‘ . . _ ~ Kansas City, Mo. $4.13 $3.17 . $6.08 Hartford, Conn 3.00 1.54 2.26 | 
‘ational Board of Fire Underwriters pre- Newark, N. J 567 284 5.02 Dayton, Ohio 6.29 125 2.26 
nted in the current report of their Com- Minneapolis, Minn. 310 «6300 )06agg 0 Tulsa, Okla. - ” eo 11 
mittee on Statistics and Origin of Fires New Orleans, La. a ae See HS Beek, Coe a, ae 
. Cincinnati, Ob 2.7 
nd reproduced in the Quarterly of the Renttie "Wash a — 1a Crries From 125,000 ro 150,000 Porvtarro> 
National Fire Protection Association, ' sa Nashville, Tent $6.83 $5.97 $6.06 
which states: c . Miami, Fla 4.91 3.31 4.11° 
i states: ITIES FROM 300,000 To 400,000 PopvuLation cia Waal 441 253 3.91 
“This estimate is based upon returns st. Paul, Minn. . $3.10 $4.72 $442 Springfield, Mass 3.10 2.43 3.45 
made by the imsurance companies report- Louisville, Ky 4.30 2.09 4.21 Fall River, Mass 4.71 2.83 2.92 
ing to the Actuarial Bureau, adding 25 Toledo, Ohio 3.57 2.7 3.48 Kansas City, Kans 1.78 pape 3.72 
- Portland, Ore 3.01 2.09 3.36 Tacoma Wash 1.83 2.85 2.68 
per cent for uninsured and unreported [ndianapolis, Ind 182 201 298 Oklahoma City, Okla 3.52 111 2.60 
losses. The 1927 fire loss is approxi- Jersey City, N. J 76 4.15 2.57 Trenton, N. J 1.42 1.59 2.05 
mately $82,000,000 less than the loss of Columbus, Ohio 3.12 1.79 2.53 Chattanooga, Tenn 2.65 1.42 1.96* 
’ < ; Oakland, Calif 1.87 2.17 253 Erie, Pa 1.04 90 1.71 
oy ‘ Prease > > > a e 
1926, a dec rease of about 15 per cent. The cic Cake yo + > tienen. Celie 1? 138 ‘3 
1927 figure is the lowest loss reported by Rochester, N. Y. 151 1.39 1.91 Camden, N. J 28 78 1.26 
the Actuarial Bureau since 1920. The per 
; - Crrres Fro 00,000 ro 125,000 Porut. 
capita loss for the country as a whole is Cities From 200,000 To 300,000 Porvtation ' a rrom 100,000 t rp = as = 
2 sil callie aa . . ynn, Mass 4 7.9 
set at $4.01, and the average per capita loss p45 Texas $7.60 $5.06 $7.97. Lowell, Mass “aC? 
for cities is given as $2.82, both figures Omaha, Nebr. 3.08 2.97 4.84 Duluth, Minn 541 382 5.04 
being the lowest since 1919. Memphis, Tenn 3.36 2.88 4.37 Cambridge, Mass 5.38 3.79 4.65 
“T} alin Menon off a - Providence, R. I. 3.78 2.78 4.07 South Bend, Ind 7.59 2.11 4.39 
1e per capita osses ol the cities Of Birmingham. Ala. B07 3.25 4.03 Raevamentn Calll 1.65 6.78 41 
over 100,000 population are given in the Atlanta, Ga. 3.80 3.99 3.97 Wichita, Kans 4.85 1.22 4.03° 
following tables. The fire loss figures of Houston, Texas 4.16 3.28 3.78% New Bedford, Mass 2.99 1.82 3.88 
, Worcester, Mass 97 72 ‘ort Wayne, In 3.8 
cities are for the most part fire department hacopeaeg — 3.90 132 28 ; pla eniers ; 
estimates and as such may be somewhat Richmond. Va 2.75 2.04 2.42 Cities From 100,000 to 125,000 PorvLation 
lower than the losses reported by the in- Akron, Ohio 91 1.19 1.51 Albany, N. ¥ $3.85 $3.78 $3.67 
surance companies. It is also noted that “#" Antonio, Texas 99 65 1.35 Reading, Pa 6.26 1.26 3.32 
’ é Knoxville, Tenn 2.61 3.32° 
these figures may not be estimated in all ‘ a ee sy art ey 
- . ITIES FROM 100,000 To J PU ON =e © - 
cases upon the same basis and that they ‘ : — Waterbury, Conn 3.92 3.25 281 
hw . > ie 7 Forth Worth, Texas $3.44 $4.91 $6.25 Gary, Ind 3.39 1.84 2.68 
ay in s > cases : ‘ ake : 
may in some cases be inconclusive if taken Gr2n4 Rapids, Mich. 190 1.73 4.71 Somerville, Mass 2.57 1.96 2.64 
for a single city for a single year, particu- Scranton, Pa. . 447 527 465 Savannah, Ga 1.09 145 2.61 
larly in the case of the smaller cities where P#terson, N. J. 7.45 4.29 418 Elizabeth, N. J 3.22 1.68 2.58 
a single |: fi » materially distort 7{~ Haven Conn. .. 418 3.66 4.00 Allentown, Pa 1.99 4.02 2.47° 
0 GRE SiGe STS AY MOR GRO Tempe, Fis. bios 4.89 2.22 3.52 El Paso, Texas 3.27 79 2.09 
the per capita figure. Nevertheless, the Des Moines, Iowa -- 2.50 1.79 3.35 Yonkers, N. Y. 1.89 1.70 1.62 
: ~— . Youngstown, Ohio 2.63 2.45 3.17 Canton, Ohio 62 44 1.49 
ver capita fire losses are sidered the , ton, 
- So losses are considered the js. \Stnville, Fla. | 294 255 295 Wilmington, Del 6 «183s. 
best available index by which to compare Norfolk. Va. . 1.79 1.93 2.84 ba 
the fire record of cities, and a high per ‘Salt Lake City, Utah 2.98 2.43 2.59 * Less than five-year average. 


capita fire loss continuing over a period of 
years in considered conclusive evidence of 


ss The Progress of Fire Fighting in Kalispell, Mont. 














Comparative U. S. Fire Losses 
Per 
¥ Population Total Loss Capita 
; 1923— 
§ Whole country... 110,663,502 535,372,782 4.84 
s 372 cities 42,946,639 147,102,119 3.42 
1924— 
Whole country. . 112,078,611 549,062,124 4.90 
366 cities .. 43,375,796 146,222,749 3.37 
1925— 
: Whole country.. 115,378,094 559,418,184 4.85 
; 370 cities . 45,297,469 160,011,951 3.53 
1926— 
Whole country.. 117,136,000 560,548,624 4.79 
- 377 cities : 53,243,778 178,178,874 3.35 
1927— 
3 Whole country... 119,320,000 478,245,620 4.01 
406 cities 51,291,549 144,618,641 2.82 





* Estimated from Records of the Actuarial Bu- 
reau. 





+ Figures reported by fire departments. 


PER CAPITA FIRE LOSSES 
Crrres Over 500,000 Porv.ation 
Five-year 
1926 1927 average 











Boston, Mass..... $6.59 $4.92 $6.57 
Buffalo, N. Y... 3.84 3.51 4.68 
St. Louis, Mo.... sca 3.23 3.57 
Chicago, Ii. .. 4.86 4.39 3.44 
; New York, N. Y. : 3.66 3.30 3.33 
} Detroit, Mich........... . 3.27 3.26 
i Pittsburgh, Pa............. 3.37 3.42 3.21 
} Philadelphia, Pa........... 2.93 2.08 2.95 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 2.64 1.98 2.86 
Washington, D. C......... 3.11 1.76 2.66 
Baltimore, Md........... . 8.07 2.14 2.50 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... 2.46 2.37 2.48 THE DEPARTMENT WITH ITS FOUR PIECES OF MOTOR APPARATUS AT PRESENT 
Los Angeles, Calif......... 1.77 1.60 1.62 


Kalispell has had an average annual fire loss of only $1.32 per capita in the last eight years 
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Here’s What Reo Has 
Done—It Benefits 
Your Business, Too 


DAY, at a new low price, you can buy a Speed Wagon 

that exactly fits your needs—with a combination of 

advanced mechanical features that you cannot find else- 
where in a single truck! 

Reo 


and delivering! 





always a leader—has again revolutionized hauling 





These new Speed Wagons will stay ahead of today’s traffic 
and today’s competition. They have quicker acceleration, 
4-wheel internal two-shoe hydraulic brakes, and generally 
greater daily mileage output. Magazine oiling systems on 
all chassis from Tonner to Heavy Duty mean longer Speed 
Wagon life. On the larger capacity models, 4-forward 
speed transmission increases power flexibility. Ease of 
handling and cab comfort keep drivers efficient. 
Compare these values—then try out a Speed Wagon for 
yourself; start it, step on it, stop it, park it. Call up your 
Speed Wagon dealer today. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


JUNIOR—Capacity '2 ton STANDARD—C_ pacity HEAVY DUTY 
Chassis $895 1 ‘9 tons mage 3 tons 
; 133-in. wheelbase, 159-in. wheelbase 
TONNER—Capacity 1 ton Chassis $1245 Chassis $1985 
123-in. wheelbase, 148-in. wheelbase, 130-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $995 Chassis $1345 (Dump) $1935 
138-in. wheelbase 
Chassis $1075 GENERAL UTILITY MASTER—Capacity 2 tons 
Capacity 12 tons 148-in. wheelbase 
SENIOR—Capacity 3 tons 143-in. wheelbase, Chassis $1545 
175-in. wheelbase Chassis $1345 164-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $2090 Chassis $1645 


Chassis Prices at Lansing 








Why not remember to mention THe American City? 





-Cylinder Motors 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 
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Play Areas: Their Design and Equipment.- 
‘repared by Playground and Recreation Asso 

ation of America. A, 8S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 1928. 206 quarto pp. $2.00. 

The superintendent of recreation, park com- 
issioner, or city engineer of the small mu- 
nicipality just finding its way to a program of 
public recreation should have this book as his 
guide, both in the choice of play facilities to 
be provided and in the most effective utilization 
of available space for installing them. But the 
book is not alone for the novice. It may be 
considered a handbook of standard practice, 
made up largely of actual descriptions from 
various cities, with a wealth of plans, specifica- 
tions, and photographs and considerable dis 
cussion of actual, present-day costs. The 
chapters on children’s playgrounds, neighbor- 
hood playing fields, athletic fields, and the 
beautification of playing areas will be of wide- 
spread and general interest. The appended 
description of ‘‘The Engineers’ Problem in 
the Construction of a Modern Ten-Acre Play- 
field’’ lucidly discusses a modern playground 
layout, compact, but not too compact for plant- 
ing; and the chapter on play areas for winter 
uses reviews progress in the important field of 
public recreation for cold climates which is 
just beginning to receive general attention, giv- 
ing detailed information on the layout and 
equipment of winter sports fields. 


Park Recreation Areas in the United States. 
Bulletin No. 462, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Miscellaneous Series, consists of 96 
pages of statistical data, maps, and illustrations 
based upon studies made under auspices of 
the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
by the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America and the American Institute of 
Park Executives, L. H. Weir, Director. A more 
elaborate presentation of the results of this 
study appears in ‘‘Parks: A Manual of Mu- 
nicipal and County Parks’’ (see THe AMERICAN 
Crry, March, 1928, page 169). 25 cents. (Ap- 
ply to Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.) 


National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 
‘‘A report epitomizing the results of major 
fact-finding surveys and projects which have 
been undertaken under the auspices of the 
conference.’’ These include a study of munic- 
ipal and county parks; a report on outdoor 
recreation for industrial employees; data on 
training courses for recreation leaders; a sur- 
vey of state parks and recreational uses of 
state forests; a survey of recreation resources 
of federal lands; a report on the contribution 
of museums to outdoor recreation, ete., each 
made by one or more national organizations. 
Published as Senate Document No. 158, 70th 
U. 8S. Congress, First Session, 1928. 104 pp. 
(Apply Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


Pairmount Park Art Association.—The 56th 
annual report of this association, beautifully 
illustrated, is a publication of permanent inter- 
est, containing as it does a catalog of the park’s 
art works, an account of the current status of 
its affairs, and an address by one of the 
Trustees, Joseph Widener, on the ‘‘Coming Im- 
provements on the East Bank of the Schuylkill 
River.’’ 90 pages. (Apply to the Association, 
320 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Municipal Activities, Cincinnati, 0., 1927.— 
This is an annual report, plus. Its 218 pages, 
issued in substantial cardboard covers, contain 
a detailed, interestingly readable, copiously il- 
lustrated history, by departments, of the city’s 
business for the year. National interest has 
been centered upon municipal governmental af- 
fairs in Cincinnati recently, which fact gives 
this report additional importance to students 
and administrators in this field. (Apply to 
the City Manager's office.) 


Proceedings of Tenth Texas Water Works 
Short School.—This school was held in Hous 
ton, Texas, last January, under the joint aus- 
pices of the Texas State Department of Health 
and the Texas Section of the Southwest Water 
Works Association, with the City of Houston 
cooperating. It is reported in a 294-page book- 
let, containing papers on both water and sew- 
age topics, including design, construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of water works; water 
purification; design, operation, and recent 
studies of sewage treatment plants; and spe- 
cial problems and investigations relating to 
sewage. (Apply to V. M. Ehlers, Secretary, 
Texas Section, Southwest Water Works Asso- 
ciation, Austin, Texas.) 


Ohio Conference on Water Purification.— 
This conference, the seventh annual meeting 
of which was held in Cleveland in October, 
1927, is reported in this 67-page booklet, pub- 
lished by the Department of Health of the 
State of Ohio. It contains abstracts of papers 
and discussions, progress and other reports, 
ete. 1928. (Apply to State Department of 
Health, Columbus, Ohio.) 


Preliminary Report on the Chemical Quality 
of the Surface Waters of North Carolina with 
Relation to Industrial Use.—Economic Paper 
No. 61 of the North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development, by Chas. E. Ray, Jr., 
Assistant Engineer of the Department's Water 
Resources Division, and E. E. Randolph, Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Engineering, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing. 76 pp., with 3 large maps and various 
tables and charts. (Apply to the Department, 
Raleigh, N. C.) 


New Jersey Sewage Association Proceedings. 
—The thirteenth annua] meeting of this asso- 
ciation is reported in this 50-page booklet. 
The meeting was held in Trenton in March, 
1928. The control of odors, and the value of 
improving the appearance of disposal works, 
received special attention, in addition to which 
there were papers on various technical subjects 
and the performance of specific disposal plants. 
(Apply to the Association, John R. Downes, 
Secretary, Bound Brook, N. J.) 


Social Research as Applied to Community 


Progress.—-By Paul U. Kellogg, Editor, The 
Survey, and Dr. Neva R. Deardoff, Director, Re- 
search Bureau, Welfare Council, New York 


City, and President, American Association of 


Social Workers. A 50-page reprint of a paper 


delivered at the International Conference of 


Social Work, Paris, 1928, consisting of eight 
sections: Introduction; Social Surveys; Com 
munity Research for Social Agencies; Research 
in Individual and Social Psychology; Research 
in Social Sciences; Social Research and Social 
Action; The Need of Interpretation; and Ap- 
pliances for Community Research. 
Paul U. Kellogg, The Survey, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York.) 


How Will You Finance Your New Industries? 
—A Study in Community Industrial Financing 


Funds, by Frank B. Ayres, Secretary, Louis 


ville Industrial Foundation, in National Real 


Estate Journal, July 23, 1928 (3 pages), in 
which are set forth three plans for financing: 
through revolving funds, credit plan, or clear 
ing house for industrial investments. (Apply 
to the Journal, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Ill.) 


What Has Happened to Cincinnati?—By 
Charles W. Wood. In a 4-page reprint from 


Forbes Magazine for May 15, 1927, is set forth 
the history of progress since the ‘‘scrapping 
of the boss system’’ with due emphasis placed 


upon the importance of City Manager C. 0. 


Sherrill in the new order and an account of 
(Apply 


what George Crabbs has contributed. 
to City Manager's office, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


(Apply to 








Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance.-Pre 
pared by the Committee on Municipal Traffic 
Ordinances and Regulations of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 


Safety 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 


Chair 
inan sssued with explanatory report and 
gested drafts of supplementary 


sug 
ordinances as 
follows An Ordinance to Create an Official 
Traffic Commission; An Ordinance to Create a 
Division of Traffic Engineering An Ordinance 
to Control Roadway and Sidewalk Obstructions 
the whole comprising a 92-page booklet uniform 
with the Final Text of the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code August, 1926. The Committee 
carried on an analysis of traffic ordinances in 
100 cities, and existing model ordinances of 
several states, subsequently making a study of 
subject matter appropriate for an ordinance 
adaptable to the needs of municipalities 
throughout the country A tentative draft of 
the model ordinance was then issued in pam 
phiet form (in May, 1928) and widely distrib 
uted for criticism and comment; THe American 
City published this draft in its May issue. At 
a Committee meeting in July, comments re 
ceived were carefully considered, and the ordi- 
nance and accompanying report revised in final 
form (Apply to the Committee, care of De 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 


Fourth Study of Motor Vehicle Accidents in 
the State of Connecticut.—By Richard Shelton 
Kirby, Department of Civil Engineering, Yale 
University. ‘Education is the only solution of 
the automotive traffic problem,’’ says Robbins 
B. Stoeckel, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
in his introduction to this 42-page illustrated 
publication. And ‘‘these statistics are offered 
once again to point out the need for education 
and for the direction and control of the appli- 
eation of its principles.’’ This fourth study 
is in part a continuation of previous studies 
showing the trend of accidents and of safety 
education. Six new features, however, include 
two studies showing, respectively, the distribu 
tion of accidents and of fatalities during 1927; 
a comparison of Connecticut death rates with 
those of adjoining states; 
well-traveled highways; 
ears in accidents. 


fatalities on three 
a study of commercial 
(Apply to the author.) 


A Manual of Tuberculosis Legislation..-By 
James A. Tobey, LL.B., Dr. P.H. Editor The 
Month in Public Health Department, Tue 
American City. This is No, 8 of the Technical 
Series issued by the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation, 370 Seventh Ave., New York Its 86 
pages of text will be of interest and value to 
state and local health officers, to secretaries of 
state, local tuberculosis associations, to legis 
lators and officials interested in promoting pub- 
lie health, and to individuals and agencies in- 
terested in drafting legislation Part II, com 
prising the greater part of the book, is devoted 
to an outline of essential subjects for an effec 
tive state legislation program with 
sion of existing laws 50 cents 
(Apply to the Association.) 


discus 


postp aid 


Assessment Organization and Legislation in 
Its Application to Cook County, Report 11 

4 study of 108 pages prepared by the Joint 
Commission on Real Estate Valuation for tke 
Board of County Commissioners of Cook 
County, issued June, 1928 
information for 
ment methods (Apply to Municipal Reference 
Library, City Hall, Chicago, Ll 


Contains valuable 
those interested in assess 
5 cents post 
age.) 

Detroit Government Costs, 1928-1929.—-The 
issue of Pub Business, organ of the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, date of 
July 1, 1928, is a complete statement of current 
finances in that city, and is a demonstration of 
modern and effective budget procedure, giving 
a picture of services planned to be given dur- 
ing the year, their cost, and the means of 
financing them. 20 pp. (Apply to the Bureau, 
»L Warren Ave., W 


, Detroit, Mich.) 
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PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS 


—110° wheelbase s 665 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK 


120° wheelbase 775 
1'4-TON—130" wheelbase 995 
1%4-TON—140" wheelbase 1065 
134-TON—150" wheelbase 1345 
1%4-TON—165 "wheelbase 1415 

rON—150" wheelbase I§95 
2)-TON—165 "wheelbase 1665 


Chassis f. o. 6. Detro® 


OMPLETE trucks... . a complete 

line of trucks... . complete owner 
satisfaction . . . . So runs public ap- 
praisal of Graham Brothers Trucks. 


They are built by one manufacturer— 
chassis and bodies. They are sold by 
one dealer—complete, ready to work. 


Graham Brothers Trucks are all sixes. 
All have 4-wheel brakes. Six cylinder 
power . Six cylinder speed .... 
Six cylinder flexibility and operating 
ease... . The snap of six-cylinder ac- 
celeration and the safety of 4-wheel 
brake deceleration . . . . Four speed 
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transmission on 114, 134 and 21'4-ton 


trucks. 


All these feacures at extremely low cost 
—and without sacrifice of the rugged 
dependability and operating economy 
the world has learned to associate with 
everything Dodge Brothers builds. 


Let your Dodge Brothers Dealer show 
you the exact size and type for your 
business. Compare it—for price, for 
value, for appearance, for its ability to 
do your work and make you money— 
with any truck you ever considered 
good value. 


GRAHAM BROTHER 


BUILT BY 
DODGE BROTHERS DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


TRUCKS 


Jo you mention He American City when writing? Please 











The Highway Research Board Reports.—The 
roceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
he Highway Research Board, held at Wash- 
igton, D. C., December, 1927, Part I, have just 
ecome available in a 318-page, paper-bound 
edition, edited by Roy W. Crum, Director. 
mong the many significant reports by research 
mmittees, special investigations and papers 
presented, are the following particularly note- 
wrthy contributions: ‘‘Report of Committee 
Causes and Prevention of Highway Acci- 
ents’’ including papers by committee mem- 
ers on such subjects as ‘‘The Legal Status 
of Automobile Lighting,’’ ‘‘Color and Form of 
Traffic Signals in Relation to Safety,’’ ‘‘The 
Railroad Grade Crossing Hazard on Rural High- 
ways,’’ etc. ‘‘Report of Committee on Struc- 
tural Design of Roads,’’ with numerous papers. 
‘‘Report of Committee on Highway Traffic 
Analysis.’ Under the latter general head are 
such valuable papers as ‘‘The Method Being 
Used in the Analysis of Time Rate and Capac- 
ity for Two Lane, Three Lane and Four Lane 
Roadways,’’ ‘‘Time Loss at Grade Crossings,’’ 
and ‘‘The Effect of Curves, Steep Hills, Nar 
row Bridges, ete., on Carrying Capacity.’’ 
$2.00. (Apply to Highway Research Board, 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C.) 


Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Short 
Course in Highway Engineering, Texas A. and 
M. College.—This course, held in March, 1928, 
under the auspices of the Civil Engineering 
Department of Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, is reported in a 190-page book- 
let, containing many illustrated papers on high- 
way design, materials, construction, mainte- 
nance, etc., compiled and edited by J. T. L. 


McNew, Professor of Highway Engineering. 
Bulletin 36. 50 cents. (Apply to Director, 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station, Col- 


lege Station, Texas.) 


Street Designing for Various Uses.—By 
George William Tillson, M. Am. Soc. C.E. In 
his 10-page paper delivered before the City 
Planning Division, 1927 Convention, and ap- 
pearing in the Proceedings of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, Part I, August, 1928, 
the author street functions: traffic, 
light and air, accommodations for public utili- 
ties, and the beautification of the municipality; 
gives a thumb-nail sketch of past street plan 
ning, and outlines standards of planning to ful 
fill various 


discusses 


requirements, citing present and 
proposed plans of cities and regions. Illus 
trated with sketches. $1.00. (Apply to the 


Society, 33 West 39th Street, New York City.) 


NEMA Handbook of Apparatus Standards.— 
This is the 17th edition of a handbook formerly 
known as the Electric Power Club Handbook 
of Apparatus Standards. It contains 348 pages 
and embraces the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association standards of electric 
power, control and measuring apparatus for 
the generation, distribution and utilization of 
electric energy. All the rules relating to each 
product are grouped together, each section thus 
being complete in itself. Such standards as 
have been presented to and approved by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee are 
80 indicated. May, 1928. $3.00, postpaid 
(Apply to the Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York.) 


Airport Planning: Sites and Sizes.—<A 4- 
page article by Gavin Hadden, civil engineer, 
reprinted from Airports for July. It is the sec 
omd of a series. (Apply to Mr. Hadden, 607 
Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Porest Preserve News.—-The Board of Forest 
Preserve Commissioners, Cook County, IIl., re 
ports on its summer activities, 
nicking, golf, camping, etc., 
trated booklet available from the Municipal 
Reference Library, City Hall, Chicago, IIL, 
opon receipt of a 2 cent stamp. 


including pic- 
in an 8-page illus 


Educating for Longer Life.—The service rec- 
ord of the Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1909-1928, is set forth in a 
32-page booklet just issued and available on 
request from 1 Madison Ave., New York. Im- 
pressive facts and figures of the health cam- 
paigns conducted are rendered more eloquent 
by the section of statistical charts in human 
interest form. 
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The Finances and Financial Administration 
of New York City.—Recommendations and Re 
port of the Sub-Committee on Budget, Finance 


and Revenue, of the City Committee on Plan 
and Survey. Columbia University Press, New 
York 1928. 361 pp. $3.00. 


This book represents one of the most valu 
able products of the activities of the City 
Committee Plan and Survey, appointed at 
the beginning of the administration of Mayor 
Walker of New York; its 
which this is supplementary 
year (see Tue American City for 
153) Mr. Herbert H. Lehman was chairman 
of the sub-committee, which had as consultants 
in the preparation of this report and recom 
mendations Professors Lindsay Rogers, Howard 


on 


general report, to 
was rendered this 


July, page 


Lee McBain, and Robert Murray Haig, of Co 
lumbia University. Mr. Joseph McGoldrick 
Dr. Luther Gulick and others also contributed 


to the study. The city’s fiscal structure, and 
the handling of expenditures, revenues, assess 
ments and debt, are described and discussed 
The recommendations occupy 60 pages prelimi 
nary to the report proper. 


The Essentials of Zoning Procedure. 
No. 


tion, 


Report 
of the Bureau of Municipal Informa- 
New Jersey State League of Municipali 
Trenton, N. J., consists of multi 
graphed, legal size, single-spaced pages de 
signed to serve as a guide to attorneys, members 
of zoning commissions, and others engaged for 
the first time in preparing a zoning ordinance 
Sedley H. Phinney, the League's Executive 
Secretary, in issuing this report calls attention 
to the present tendency to regard the drafting 
of such an ordinance as a purely formal lezal 
matter. The document will help to counteract 
this tendency. While designed with New Jer 
sey requirements in view it will be generally 
$2.00. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


99 
we 


ties, 20 


interesting. 


Esthetic Regulations in City Planning.—Ten 
ning, and outliens standards of planning to ful 
July, 1928, are devoted to a discussion of this 
subject as adapted from a lecture delivered by 
Frank Backus Williams in the City Planning 
Course, School of Landscape Architecture, Har 
vard University, March 30, 1928. The difference 
betweeen police power and eminent domain 
methods of control of outdoor advertising, and 
public control, over private building are chief 
among the matters discussed. 75 cents. 
ply to City Planning Publishing Co., 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 


(Ap 
9 Park 


A Master Plan for the Municipality. 
A. Rabuck, President, City and 
Regional Planning Association. A paper de- 
livered at the Thirtieth Annual Conventien, 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, and pub 
lished in The Municipality, issue of June 
4 pages. 


By J 
Wisconsin 


1928 
That municipalities should be planned 
comprehensively to growth, ef 
ficient functioning, and that they may be better 
places for people to live in, is the poi 

stressed in this splendid paper which outlines 
the principal elements of a master plan (A; 
ply to the author, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


insure orderly 


Subdividing for Safety.—In an article of this 
title in Architectonics (Grand Rapids, Mich.), 
Victor E. Thebaud of that city discusses a 
street system planned for pedestrian accomm< 
dation or protection A supposititious quarter 
section is considered with the central unit given 


up to school and playground, with business 
buildings, branch banks, library, movies and 
churches grouped about it, so designed that a 
minimum of streets is required to be crossed 


Illustrated. (Apply to the publication, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 


Statistical Report of Infant Mortality for 
1927.—This annual report of the American 
Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenne 
New York, covering 716 cities of the United 


States sets a new record in two particulars as 
is explained in the preface by Dr. J. 8. Crum- 
bine, General Executive. It shows infant mor 
tality in the cities of the country at the 
rate ever attained, namely 64.9, the decline in 
infant mortality in 1927 from the preceding 
year being nearly 9 points, the 1926 rate hav 
ing been 73.7. It shows also for the first time a 
complete representation of cities within the 
area concerned. 27 pages of statistical tables 
maps, charts, etc., with folding insert showing 
statistics from all cities. (Apply to the Asso 
ciation.) 


lowest 
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Campaign Material for Fire Prevention Week, 


October 7-13, 1928. The National Fire Pro 
tection Association has issued valuable material 
for use in connection with Fire Prevention 


Week this 


year, including a striking two-color 
poster 12 x 6 inches, entitled Better to Be 
Safe Than to Be Sorry’’ with space for local 
imprinting if desired (sample gratis $1.50 per 
hundred, $12.50 per thousand); a four-page 
two-color Story of Fire Prevention Week’’ 
imprinting if desired (sample gratis, $1.50 per 
thousand); a fifth revised edition of the Fire 
Prevention Handbook 50 pages, illustrated 
(15e per copy, $10 per hundred); and ‘*Facts 


About Fire a supplement to the foregoing, 16 
pages of material on speeches 
per copy, $3.50 per 
is intended for quantity 


newspaper pub 
city, ete. (5« hundred). 
This material 


thor 


distribu- 


Prices 


are designed to cover a part of 

the cost, and are all F.O.B. Boston Address 

orders, requests for samples or specific ques 

tions regarding local campaign to the Associa 
tion, 40 Central Street, Boston, Mass 

Fire Prevention Week Stickers A sticker 


designed for use on correspondence, parcels, 
ete has been prepared for use in connection 
with Fire Prevention Week, 1928 (October 
7-13), and may be ordered in rolls of 500 or 
1,000 at 20c per thousand Address orders to 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 


The Mounted Officer.—A 


new bi-monthly 
(12 pages) devoted to the interests of city, 
county, state, and highway departments,’’ pub- 
lished by the Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis news, features, editorials, and 
human interest illustrations concerning motor- 
eycle policemen and their jobs The Jualy- 
August issue contains a description of the 
Michigan state motorcycle police; a central 
double-page spread showing photographs of 
motorcycle traffic officers here and there; and 


other features (Apply to the company.) 
Social Changes in 1927.—Facts, ‘‘selected, 
analyzed, and ordered with such generalizations 
and flow from the data,’’ com- 
prise the issue of The American Journal of So ol- 
y (bi-monthly) 1928, of the above 
e The wide range of topics includes popu- 
ation, natural 


conclusions as 


July 


tit 


resources, production abor, 


public health and medicine, 


wages 


employment 


the family, crime, religion, education, and gov 
ernment. ‘“‘The record is especially gnifi 
ant the editors tell us, ‘‘because we need 
very much to take stock of how our culture is 
changing and where it is moving to 252 
pages 75 cents (Apply to University of 


Chicago Press, Chicago, I)1.) 


Florida Municipal Record.—-Volume 1, No. 2 
of this newly establishe: official organ of the 
Florida League of Municipalities, under date 
of May-June, 1928, contains 34 pages of well 
organized, well edited matter including articles 
or How the Budget Controls and Influences 
Municipal Operations,’’ by R. G. Higgins, Or- 
lando, Fla Design and Construction of the 
Jacksonville Municipal Airport, by W. E. 
Sheddan City Engineer, and a report on 
achievements of the state road department In 
dustry, agriculture, education, and recreation 
ire also featured in the table of contents 25 
ents $2.00 per year. Address: Lynch Build- 
ng, Jacksonville, Fla 

Tentative Draft of Franchise for Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Street Railway Co A 20-page 
oklet containing the proposed ordinance pre 
pared by Corporation Counsel Dana Van Dusen 
of Omaha, granting a 30-year street-rallway 
franchise in that city to the company now op- 
erating The rate of fare is not this being 

der the state Railway Commission (Apply 
to Corporation Counsel, Omaha, Nebr.) 

Brighton, Hove, and District Joint Town 
Planning Report The Preliminary Report of 
the Joint Town Planning Committee for Brigh 
ton, Hove, and District (England), 1928 a 
substantial publication of 100 pages, 9 x 12%, 
eardboard bound The text is d ded into 
two parts Part I contains a survey 
and data on population, present housing con- 
ditions, industries, transportatior public util- 
ities, ete Part II is concerned with future 
development, amenities and open spaces, drain- 
age, roads, etc 10 shillings (Apply to Joint 
Honorary Secretaries, Town Hall, Brighton, 


England.) 
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The Chevrolet Utility Truck chassis and cab 
equipped with power dump body 





in Greater Demand 
for Road Work 


In every section of the country, road builders and 
hauling contractors are turning to the Chevrolet 
Utility Truck in constantly increasing numbers 
—for here is provided, at amazing low cost, all 
those elements of power, strength, sturdiness, 
endurance and economy so essential in a truck 
for this industry. 


Typical of the advanced mechanical features upon 
which this popularity is based is a new 4-speed 
transmission, with an extra low 
gear that provides tremendous 
pulling power for heavy roads, 
deep sand and steep hills . . . and 
reduces, to the very minimum, the 
starting strain on motor, clutch 
and rear axle— 


—powerful, non-locking 4- wheel 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 


UTILITY TRUCK 


320 


(Chassis Only) 
f. o. b. Flint, 


brakes, with a separate emergency and parking 
brake that operates entirely independent of the 
foot-brake system— 


—and a full ball-bearing steering mechanism, 


which even includes ball bearings at the front 
axle knuckles! 


And in addition, there are all those rugged truck 
features that have long made Chevrolet a favorite 
for hard service: powerful valve-in head motor 
. . . Sturdy, banjo-type rear axle, 
easily accessible for servicing . 
heavy semi-elliptic truck-type 
springs . . . rigid channeled steel 
frame and numerous others of com- 
parable importance. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today 


Mich. and see this sensational new truck. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


LARGEST 


BUILDER 


OF 


Mention Taz Ameaican Crry—it helps. 





TRUCKS 














THE 


tow Intensively Must We Use the Land?— 
idy of the Economics of Housing Develop 

and Land Subdivision By John Taylor 
i, Jr., ALLA. A 6-page reprint from Tue 

an Crty in which is defined the present 
economic status of various types of houses, 
, member of the firm of Arthur C. Holden 
Associates, Architects, who have acted as 
sultants to the New York State Board of 
sing, and also to the New York Commission 
the Revision of the Tenement House Law. 
ply to the author, 232 Madison Ave., New 
k.) 
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Other Reports Received 

Dusvgque, Iowa.—Annual Report, City Water Works 
Department, to March 31, 1928. 48 pp 

Lovuisvittz, Ky.—Annual Report, Louisville 
Company, Inc 1927. 84 pp 

Lowet., Mass.—Annual Report, Finance Comm 
sion. January, 1928. 7 

Montciairn, N. J 
40 pp. 

MontreaL, Que.—Annual Reports of the City 
rreasurer and of the Comptroller and Auditor 
1927. 228 pp. 


Water 


PP 
Health Audit 


Annual 1927 





1928 


MONTREAL 
and 


1927 


QUE 


Engl 


xth 


ents 


Satt Laxe Crry 
ing Department. 1927 


San Francisco, Catir.—Annu 
Department 
and County of San Frar 


June 30, 1927. 


Mass 


1927 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 
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empex 4-7.—Kansas Crry, Kans 
uve of Kansas Municipalities Annual con- 
n, Secretary-Treasurer, John G. Stutz, Uni- 
ty of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 
emper 5-8.—Cape May, N. J 
antic Deeper Waterways Association. Annual 


ention. Secretary-Treasurer, William E. Ber- 
1405 Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sepremper 10-12.—Lonpon, ONT 

Town Planning Institute of Canada Annual 
meeting. Secretary, John M. Kitchen, City Hall, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sepremper 10-13.—INDIANAPALIS, IND 


Superinten- 
B 
Pittsburgh, 


American Cemetery 
Secretary, William 


Highwood Cemetery, 


{ssociation of 
ts Convention Jones, 
super intendent 
Pa 

SepTe MBER ILL. 

League Annual 


McLarty, Urbana, IIl. 


Toronto, ONT 


13-14.—Jo.ier, 
Municipal 
Secretary, A. D 


Sepremper 17-20 


convention, 


nos 


Illuminating Engineering Society Annual con- 
ntion. General Secretary, L. H. Graves, 29 West 
{th Street, New York 
Serremper 17-20.—Asuevitie, N. C 
International City Managers Association. An- 
convention Executive Secretary, John G 


Kans. 
Sepremper 18-20.—Newcastie, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsyl- 
vania. Annual convention. Secretary, Fred Gates, 
City Clerk, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

SevTemper 18-21.—MontTREAL, QUE. 

New England Water Works Association. Annual 
Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tre- 
Boston, Mass. 
Sepremper 25-27.—Recina, Sask 

Canadian Good Roads Association. 


Stutz, Lawrence, 


nvention. 


ont Temple, 


Annual con- 





pention Secretary, George A. McNamee, New 
Birks Building, Montreal, Que 
Sepremper 25-29.—Los ANGELES, CALIF 
{merican Institute of Park Executives Annual 
ention Executive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, 
Box 422, Tulsa, Okla 
Sepremper 27-28.—Bripcerort, Conn. 
New England Association of Chiefs of Police 
innual meeting. Secretary, Irving F. Goodwin, 
Chief of Police, Nashua, N. H. 
Sepremper, Last Week or.—Santa Barpara, CALir. 
Santa Barbara Arts Association Pacific Coast 
City Plann Conference Apply to Carol Arono- 
Editor, Community Builder, Union League 
Building, Los Angeles, Calit 
rower 1-5.—New Yorx Ciry. 
National Safety Council. fnnual Safety Con- 
Managing Director, W. J. Cameron, 108 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 
Ocroper 1-5.—AtLantic City, N J 


‘ayground and Recreation Association of Amer- 


Annual convention Secretary, H. 5B. 


wiecher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

owner 2-5.—Kansas City, Mo 

imerican Water Works Association, Missouri 

ey Section Annual meeting.. Secretary -Treas- 
wer, Jack J. Hinman, Jr., P. O. Box 313, Iowa 
ty, lowa 
croper 3-5.—San Disco, Cavir 


American Society of Civil Engineers. Fall meet- 
Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th 
Street, New York. 
Ocroser 4.—San Dreco, Cauir. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. City Plan- 
ning Division. Fall meeting. Secretary, Charles B. 


Ball, 4227 North Asland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Ocroper 4.—New York Curry 

National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
Members meeting General Manager Alfred 
lteeves, 366 Madison Avenue, New York 
Octoper 5-11.—Kansas Crty, Mo 

{merican Prison Association Annua ngress 
General Secretary, 135 East 15th Street, New York 
Ocroser 8, Week or.—WINNIPEG, MAN 

Canadian Public Health Association Annual 
meeting. General Secretary, J. T. Phair, Spadina 
House, Toronto, Ont 


Ocroser 8-9.—Toronto, Ont. 

International Association of Street Sanitation Of- 
convention Secretary, A. M. An- 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Iil 
Local Arrangements Committee, George 


Street 


ficiais Annua 
10 South 
Chairman 


W. Dies 


lerson 


Commissioner, Toronto, Ont. 


8-13.—Great Smokies Nationa Park. 
American Civic Second annual trav- 
Miss Harlean 


OCTOBER 
Association, 
Secretary, 


eling meeting Executive 


Jemes, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C 
Octoper 9-11 Moncron, N. B 

Union of New Brunswick Municipalities. Annual 
onvention. Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, John B 
McNair, Fredericton, N. B. 


Ocroper 9-13.—San Bernarpino, Cavir. 
League of California Municipalities 
William J. Locke 

San Francisco, Calif 


Convention 
Executive 707 Chan- 


Building 


Secretary, 


cery 


Cuicaco, Iu 
of State Sanitary Engineers Annual 
Secretary, Arthur P. Miller, 3 B Street, 
Washington, D. C 


Ocroper 13-15 
Conference 
meeting 


§.E 


CINCINNATI, OH10. 

of Civic Secretaries An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Miss Grace Treat, 
Women’s City Club, 1836 East 13th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Ocroser 15-17 


National Association 





Octoser 15-17 


Governmental 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Research Association Annual 





meeting With National Municipal League Con 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, Russell Forbes, 261 
Broadway, New York 

Ocroper 15-18.—Datas, Texas 

Southwest Water Works Association Annua 
convention Secretary Louis A. Quigley Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Ocrover 15-19.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

American Pub Health Association Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 S« 
Avenue, New York 
Ocroper 15-21.—CuHi 

American Child { 
meeting. Secretary s70 
Seventh Avenue, New York 
Octoser 16-17.—Cincinnati, OHIO 

National Municipal League Annual conventior 
Secretary, Russell Forbes, 261 Broadway New 
York. 

Ocroser 17-20.—PuicapecpHia, Pa 
International Association of Fire Chiefs Annua 


convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, | 


Chief, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Ocroser 20.—Cotumsis, Mo 

League of Missouri Municipalities. Annual meet- 
ing. Executive Secretary, B. F. Boyer, 1 B. and 
P. A. Building, Columbia, Mo. 


Octroser 21-24.—Nasuviiiz, Tenn 
National Association of Comme 
Annual convent 


rcial Organization 
Secretary -Treas- 


Secretaries on. 








€ A. S. Dudley, ¢ f « e, S ‘ 
t Calit 
Octoser 22-26—Deres Mic 
American Society for Municipa en 
{nnua nventior ( : an Conv on A 
ments, E. A. Wood, City Engines Dallas, 1 s 
Octoper 23-26.—New Onveans, La 
ternationa is f Municipa } } 
ans {nnua novent Secretar Ha N | 
Lang, P. O. Box 1864, Orland Fla 
November 7-10.—San An1 Texas 
Texas Associat Sar rians Annua t 
school. Secretary, E. G. Eggert, Texas Sta Board 
of Health, Austin, Tex 
NovempBer 12-14.—Ricumonp, Va 
American Municipa Associatior 4{nnual meet 
ing Executive Secreta: G. B8t Law 
rence, Kans. 
NovemBer 12-15.—Cuicaoo, Tu 
imerican Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials dnnual conventior Executive Secretar 
W. C. Markham, 1222 National Press B 
Washington, D. ¢ - 
December 3.—New Orveans, La 


National Highway Traffic As 


sociation, South Cen 
tral Division Annual meeting Address Arthur 
H. Blanchard, President, 213 215 Richardson Bldg 
Toledo, Ohio ss 
DecempBer 4-7.—New Organs, La 

Asphalt Paving Conference (Address Secretary 
and General Manager, J. E. Pennybacker, The As 
ph alt Assoc ation, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City.) To be held with annual convention of As 
phalt Paving Technologists Secretary - Treasure 
Charles A. Mullin, 82 Saint Antoine Stre« M 
treal Que 
December 10-12.—New York Curry 

National Highway Tra 4ssociatior Annual 
onference Secret Elmer Thompson, 12 East 
53d Street, New York 
Decemper 13-14.—WasH m * 

Highway Re h Boa N Re 
Council Ane meetin D R W 
( W g D. ¢ 
January 14, Weex CLeveLaND, O 

ir R 1 1 

ent 1 l s M I A 
Bir I Nat I I ng Mi 
D ¢ 
Ja any 16-18 NE rorK 

{ S ( } 

Sec ( ee We 
39 St N y 
J ry 16-18 N y K ( 
4 S et ( i 
D 4 y S ( 
I B 4227 N 4 1 Ave ( g I 

January 28-} New York ¢ 

‘ ] Elect I 
rm < F. L. H 
23 WN 30 S Ne i n 
Fesrvary 12-14.—De Micu 

Ame ( I t 

Secreta Whip} 2970 W. G 
B ard, De Mich 

Marcu 19-23.—S B, OPA 

( , thee Federatior I 
Geeamment ‘ . Fourth Inte t 
pod Direct E. Vinck, Rue de la Regs 
Brussels, Belg 


























———— Fouts 
Setting New World ‘Kecoras — 
or Safety, Durability and Mileage 


Records of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires on fire 
apparatus throughout the country, demonstrate 
their outstanding superiority .. . New safety—new 
stamina—new mileage—made possible by Firestone’s 
patented processes and methods. 

These are the tires for high speed work. Heat and 
friction are minimized by Firestone Gum-Dipping, 
the patented process by which the cords of the car- 
cass are dipped in a rubber solution, which saturates 


fi 
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7 E have been using 


your heavy duty 
pneumatic truck tires on 
our American-La France 
Pumping engine for the 
Pasttwo years andare so 
highly pleased with the 
service these tires are 
giving, that we know we 
can safely recommend 
them to any other fire 
department contemplat- 
ing the purchase of new 
equipment. Play safe with 
Firestone.” 


THOMAS WATSON, 
City Fire Marshal, 
Lincoln, Ill. 


and insulates every fiber of every cord with rubber. 
And for powerful non-skid traction the scientifi- 
cally designed tread is the safest ever developed. 


Let these better tires help you protect life and 
property in your locality. Specify Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires on new apparatus. If you are con- 
sidering changing your equipment from solid to 
pneumatic tires, talk with your local Firestone 
Dealer. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


AMERICANS SHOULD 9 THEIR OWN RUBBER... Sor Binrrnd, 











Mention Taz Ameatcan Crty—it helps. 
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Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
iT] ja) & 
Kerosene Burner Tank Mounted night. This floodlight was developed and 
Like Wheelbarrow is built exclusively for S. F. Bowser & Co., 
The increasing use of kerosene torches Inc , by the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
in municipal, railway and highway services tady, N. ¥ 


has resulted in the production of these 
torches with large-capacity tanks which 
are too heavy for one-man operation. To 
avoid the necessity for employing two 
men in using such kerosene burners, the 
Chausse Oil Burner Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
has announced a model arranged similar 
to a wheelbarrow. This outfit can be 
easily transported by the man who re- 
quires it in his work. 

A conventional type welded steel tank 
with a capacity of 14 gallons of kero- 





























THE NEW CHAUSSE WHEELBARROW OIL 
BURNER TORCH 


sene is mounted in tubular steel shafts 
with a single wheel. To the tank, which 
has a self-contained air pump and pres- 
sure gage, is attached the kerosene burner 
by means of heavy-duty pneumatic tool 
hose. The burner handle is steel with a 
wooden grip and a convenient needle 
valve. 

This burner is self-generating and pro- 
duces a heat temperature from 1,750 to 
1,800 degrees Fahrenheit. The volume of 
gas is considerable, which makes this out- 
fit adaptable to such work as preheating 
prior to welding, thawing frozen piping, 
melting snow on tracks and switches and 
wherever an intensely hot, voluminous 
flame is desired. 


A Floodlight for Public Grounds 

A new floodlight for municipal play- 
grounds, tennis courts, swimming pools 
and all public grounds has recently been 
announced by S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. One of the features of 
the floodlight is the finish of the reflectors. 
The inside is finished in white porcelain, 
and the outside in blue porcelain. This 
finish is fused under great heat and, bar- 
ring mechanical injury, will last indefi- 
nitely. 

It has always been a problem to those 
using floodlights to keep them at high 
standards of illuminating efficiency, be- 
cause the finish of the inside of the reflec- 


THE NEW BOWSER ADJUSTABLE FLOOD- 
LIGHT 


tor became dirty and it was necessary to 
take them down and refinish the inside. 
This has been eliminated in the new Bow- 
ser floodlight, as a damp cloth is all that is 
necessary to renew the original finish 
Since it is a very hard surface, the dirt is 
easily removed and is not just washed into 
the finish. 

As this floodlight is a twin unit with 
both vertical and horizontal adjustment, 
the light can be spread over a large lot, 
confined to a small area of a large plot, or 
used to illuminate a small lot. In fact, 
with the adjustments, the light can be 
used to illuminate any building or lot. 

The floodlight is mounted on a long, 
slender pole extending 17% fete above the 
ground line, which, with the military type 
reflectors, makes it attractive in the day- 
time as well as an effective lighting unit at 


Economical Layout of Water- 
Mains in a New Town 

In the planning of new towns, 
perience 


past ex- 
has shown that while this is usu- 


illy done in anticipation of future -devel- 
opments, when development does take 
place, it is found that a number of items 


For instance, in 
connection with water-works, according to 
T. F. Halpin, Secretary, the A. P. Smith 
Manufacturing Co., East Orange, N. J., 
streets will be laid out, and water-mains 
laid 


various 


have been misplanned 


having 


tees, crosses and specials at 
intersections, and when the con- 
connections are to be made nearby two or 
three or more years later, it is found that 
the side street planned is in the wrong 
place or that the connections for the side 
street are too small. 

In the considerable money 
will have been expended on these specials, 
ind tees—money which will prac- 
tically stay in the ground for the period of 
time prior to the development, which often 
runs into years. Yet, with the expenditure 
of but very little money, a Smith tapping 
machine could be included in the Water 
Department equipment in the beginning, 
the mains could be laid straight away 
without any crosses or tees, and when the 
connection was desired, it could be made 
with the Smith tapping machine at the 
proper place and of the proper size. 


meantime, 


crosses 
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2-TON CATERPILLAR TRACTOR WITH MIAMI 
.) OF STREETS AND SEWERS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., TO LEVEL OFF THE CITY DUMP 











BULLDOZER USED BY DEPARTMENT 
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BARE & TINNED 
WIRES - + - POWER 
CABLES - MAGNET, 
WEATHERPROOF & 
RUBBER COVERED 
WIRES - - FLEXIBLE 
WIRES, CABLES & 
CORDS :- SIGNAL & 
TELEPHONE WIRES 
+++ LEAD @& STEEL- 
TAPED CABLES « SU- 
PER SERVICE CORDS 
& CABLES - ROMEX 
>++ SPECIAL WIRES 
to SPECIFICATIONS 


ROME WIRE 
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Under the tough, outer 
sheaths of Trenchlay Cableis 
a homogeneous, anhydrous 
structure that is ageless, and 
changeless. A structure that 
is tough and flexible — unaf- 
fected by the heavy strains 
of :nstallation. 

Water cannot reach the 
“vitals” of Trenchlay from 
the outside for the conduc- 
tors are completely sealed in 
an Asbestos Base Caulk that 
is impervious to water. Nor 
will water wick in from open 
ends, cuts, or abrasions. The 
fibre sheaths are too well 
filled—too well saturated with 
long-life compounds. 

But this is only one of the 
ways in which Trenchlay 
makes lower parkway light- 
ing costs possible—and there 
are many others. Trenchlay 
is sixty-eight percent lighter 
than steel taped cable. Far 
more flexible than any metal 
sheathed cable. Can be spliced 
by an ordinary wireman. 
Costs twenty to thirty per- 
cent less than steel taped 
cable. * 

The possibilities in Trench- 
lay for savings in parkway 
lighting and airport con- 
struction are so great that 
you ought not to overlook 
them. Why not write for full 
details now? 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 
DIVISION of GENERAL CABLECORPORATION 
Rome, N. Y. 





FROM WIRE BAR TO FINISHED COPPER WIRE 





Yea—we should like you to mention Taz Awearcan Crrv. 
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An Attractive and Economical 
Fence on the Top of a Dam 

In 1927, when the New Haven Water 
Co. was completing the construction of 
the Totoket Dam in enlarging its water- 
supply facilities for New Haven and ad- 
jacent communities, the question of the 
proper type of fence for the top of the 
dam arose. The first decision was to erect 
a single-rail pipe fence, but, Edward E 
Minor, General Manager, New Haven 
Water Co., felt that such a fence would 
not be sufficiently safe, as it was consid- 
ered desirable to have as many visitors as 
possible attracted to the site and to pro- 
tect them from danger. 

Estimates were then asked on a two-rail 
pipe fence and it was found that they were 
only slightly less than for a much more 
attractive type of fence made by the 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 9 East 38th Street, 
New York. Consequently, the Anchor 
fence shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion was erected. 

The method of setting this fence in the 
concrete was novel and has proved most 
effective. Holes 12 inches deep and 5 
inches in diameter were left in the con- 
crete for the fence-posts and after the 
fence-posts were placed in these holes and 
lined up, the holes were poured with 
Hydro-Tite, made by the Hydraulic De- 
velopment Co., 296 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., using a 5-inch split flange at 
the top as a form. This has made a firm, 
rust-proof setting for the fence-posts as 
shown in the right hand illustration at 
the top of the page. 


Statement Regarding Receivership 
of Austin Machinery Corporation 

Charles W. Bradrick, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, the Austin Machinery Corporation, 
2969-3015 Lake Shore Drive, Muskegon, 
Mich., sends the following statement re- 
garding the recent appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Austin Machinery Corpora- 
tion. 

“Prior to July, 1924, under the manage- 
ment up to that time, the Austin Ma- 
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ANCHOR FENCE ON TOP OF TOTOKET DAM OF THE NEW HAVEN 
SHOWING FENCE AND METHOD OF SETTING POSTS 





WATER-SUPPLY, 


chinery Corporation had 
paired its working capital due 
bination of unforeseen business conditions, 
errors of judgment and high appraisal 
values at which properties had been pur- 
chased at and after the 
company in 1920. 

“At that time, July, 1924, and because of 
such a situation, O. A. Seyferth was placed 
in charge of the business by the controlling 
interest which was and is the owner of all 
outstanding bonds and the largest creditor 


seriously im- 


to a com- 


of 


organization 


of the company 

“Since July, 1924, marked improvements 
have been made in the quality and design 
of the equipment offered by the Austin 
Machinery Corporation, and efforts wer 
continually made to effect an agreement 
with other stockholders whereby an in- 
ternal reorganization of the capital struc- 
ture might be effected without the ex- 
pense, delay and publicity naturally to fol- 
low a forced reorganization. Such efforts 
were fruitless, and the alternative was then 
taken by the appointment of a receiver 

“Believing that the interest of the trade 
is concerned not with difference between 
ownership interests but with the effect 
upon customers and creditors, we believe 
that the following information is of gen- 
eral interest. 


“This action is not being taken because 
of recent developments, but to remedy a 
condition existing since 1924; in fact, from 
early in 1925 up to the date of receiver- 
ship, all bills were regularly paid when due, 
and cash discounts taken when offered. 
All unpaid bills, approximately $40,000, 
consisted of current bills, and these are to 
be paid in full. The application for re- 
ceivership contemplates payment of all 
other creditors and provides for continued 
operation of the business. The action was 
not taken because of any recent slump in 
business. As a matter of fact, our sales 
have been such that we have been forced 
to work a night shift and overtime for the 
day crew most of the past four months. 
Present as well as prospective owners of 
Austin equipment need feel no concern.” 
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Airplanes for Cities 


The Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has announced that in addi- 
tion to its manufacture of hangars for 

inicipalities, it is now incorporating with 
ther interested parties for the production 

iulrplanes The Butler plant has the 
pment to turn out the planes in large 
ntities 

The bi-plane now being manufactured 

s designed Waverly Stearman, who 
has recently resigned as Chief Ds igner ol 

Swallow Airplane Co t Wichita, to 
ptas lar position with tl tative 
Kansas ( 
Ivy Made Vice-President 
of Pipe Co. 

The National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir 

ingham, Ala., has announced the electior 

f Paul A. Ivy as Vice-President The 
ontrolling interest in this company was 
ecently purchased by James B. Clow & 
Sons of Chicago. E. E. Linthicum, who 


originally organized the company, fifteen 
its President 


ears ago, will continue as 

Mr. Linthicum nd Mr. Ivy were ASSO 
ciated in the early days of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Mr. Linthicum was 
one of the organizers of that company, 
built the plant, and was its General Man- 
iger for several vears 


Steel Grit for Core Drill Tests 


The core drill is now in general use by 
states and larger cities for cutting out. 
est sections of old and new pavements. 


By its use a cylinder of the paving mate- 
rial is obtained which shows the thickness 
ind character of the The 
of Ohio two ind keeps 
them constantly work 
The shot drill is usually used 
work. The 
tion of pipe with a deep, narrow notch in 
the cutting end. This is revolved in con- 
tact with the pavement, and steel shot is 
fed to it, doing the cutting 
Recently the Ohio State 
vaartment abandoned the 


of steel grit 


material state 


its 


nitt 
Oulu! 


in test 


operates 
busy 
for the 


cutting part is simply a sec- 


Highway De- 
of steel shot 
rhe grit is simply 
crushed steel shot carefully screened to a 
standard size 
steel shot 


US€ 


In tavor 


It costs about the same as 
but offers sharp cutting edges, 


while steel shot are round and smooth 
No. 8 grit, which just passes an 8-mexh 
screen, is the size usually employed for 


core drill work 


Extensive use by the Ohio State High- 
way Department shows that steel grit cuts 
much faster than steel shot. Shot was 
always very slow on brick, while with grit 
it is possible to 
brick in 7 


usually 


through 
Crave l 


to 


cut a 2%-inch 


minutes. concrete 18 
hard Since most 


gravels contain some very hard pebbles 


very cut, 
From eight to ten cores was a good day’s 
work in this material when shot were used 
With grit, twelve to fifteen cores is an av- 
erage day’s work 

The steel grit feeds well, and less is used 
per core. The American Steel Abrasives 
Co,. Galion, Ohio, manufactures this ma- 
terial and has offered to supply gencrous 
test samples of No. 8 steel grit to readers 
Tue American City without cost or 
obligation, for test purposes. 


ol 
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For Ask. 
and Trash 








“Caterpillar” Tractors, fitted with bulldozers, handle the work on many 
municipal dumps. Their wide tracks ride securely on treacherous footing 


... rain and snow seldom tie them up ... they willingly lend their power 


to other jobs—road building and sixty - soo CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


THIRTY - $2650 


TWENTY $2175 Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S.A. 
. *4 4° ds eas Cates _ Sales Offices and Factories: — : 
maintenance, building parks or patina Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 


na es Warebouse: Albany, N.Y. 
Qt ON Now York Office: 50 Church Street 
1675 


olf courses or airports. F.0.B. PEORIA Best The Holt Menafac- 
S oP BEST $5202... TeHekMesste HOLT 





“Caterpillars” at work at the City of Chicago's Disposal Plant 


CASERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 


i Do you mention Tue American City when writing? Please do. 

















MISS VIRGINIA WOOD SITS COMFORT- 
ABLY IN THE NEW WESTINGHOUSE 
STREET LIGHTING GLOBE 


World’s Largest Street-Lighting 
Globe 


What is said to be the largest globe in 
the world manufactured for street-lighting 
will installed soon in the 
downtown street-lighting system 
Louis. The street-lighting unit of which 
this globe is a part has been produced 
the South Bend, Ind., works of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co 
The is 4 inches taller than those 
used on the famous State Street, Chicago, 
street-lighting installation. 


purpose s be 


o! 


T 
i 


globe 


The globe is large enough to comfort- 
ably contain a person medium 
The attractive young lady in the photo- 
graph is Miss Virginia Wood, daughter of 
L. A. S. Wood, Manager of the Street- 
Lighting Section, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


of size. 


Merger of Snow-Plow 
Manufacturers 

The well-known lines of Sargent snow- 
plows and snow-loaders which heretofore 
have been manufactured by the Union 
Iron Works, Bangor, Maine, are now be- 
ing produced by the recently organized 
Maine Steel Products Co., at South Port- 
land, Maine. This company is a merger 
of the Union Iron Works and the Marine 
Hardware Equipment Co., and is headed 
by George C. Soule, who has been con- 
nected with the latter organization for 22 
years. Don A. Sargent who is the designer 
of Sargent snow-removal equipment, will 
continue to direct the sale of his machines 
as Sales Manager for the Maine Steel 
Products Co. 


l g it entirel or § 
tural steel " ready for th 
lacture o sarge! ws Oo! ill 1e1 
Ther re 37 1 Sarg 
idaptable to the 1S€ n , 
kinds of tractors trom 2-ton to 10-t 
chines, both wheel ind crawler types. | 
a& number ol years Sargent lows ha 
been manulactured by th U1 n kl 
Works at Bangor, Maine, the Portland 
Co ind Megquier ind Jones Cx Po 


Fitch 


ion ol the 


land, and the Je 
Mass With 
Maine Steel 
manufacture of 
centralized at 


ilison Co., 
the organizat 
Products Co., 
ill Sargent 


outh 


however, 
will be 


Maine 


ling Ss 
S Portland 
Page Appointed Southern 
Branch Manager 

The Asphalt Association, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, has announced the 
pointment ol é: mae Page as 
Branch Manager, with headquarters at 435 
Whitney-Central Bank Building 


ip- 


Southe rn 


New Or- 
leans, La Mr. Page succeeds W H 
Rhodes, who recently resigned to accept 
a position with the New Orleans Ri 


Co. The 


territorv covered by the s 
ern branch of the Asphalt Association en 
braces the states of Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 


Louisiana 


Mr P iste 


hom i, 


Mississippi, and Tennes 
see 
iy Engineer of Oklahoma, and 


n the 


\ ngi prior 
that, Engineer i oy 
P ik lic Roads 

Municipal Supply Co. Now Making 
Teco Products 


The Municipal Supply Co., 2508 South 


Main Street, South Bend, Ind., has an- 
nounced that it has take n over the busi- 
ness of the Truck Equipment Corporation 
Jol 


t, Ill., and will hereafter manufacturs 
nd sell both South Bend and Teco prod- 
The Joliet the Truck 


Equipment Corporation will be closed, and 


ucts offices of 


ill products will be manufactured at 
Be nd 


lhe officers 


Sout! 


of the Supply 


Municipal 


Co. are D. O. Paulson, president; A. C 
Rerick vice-pre sident and treasurer, and 
C. F. Greenburg, secretary. 
A New Protected Meter 

The King F. P. (frost-prote cted) meter 


of the Union Water Meter Co., Worcester, 


Mass.. which has been brought out in ob- 
servance of the 60th anniversary of the 
incorporation of that company, is built to 
overcome every known weakness in frost 
meter design. Among the new features 
re the position of the thrust roller, an ec- 
centric which locks the disc chamber 1n 
lace ind the use of monel met il pins and 
lock screws which yield to excessive pres- 
sure such as frost 

The thrust roller is locate d on the yutlet 
side of the disc slot, and is held in plac 


by a monel metal pin which balances th 

and stré ngthens this [ 
Friction thrust is reduced to a mini- 
mum because the roller keeps the control 
in the center. The roller is made of hard 


edge o! 


weight 


, 
dise 





was formerly State High- 


Bureau of 


id 
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ng the disc 
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Weatherproof Street Inter- 
section Signs 


I ni 
lade of T 
ly ’ 

S in 
irts ¢ ul 
LV ly £ 
ats ol 
roof nish 


uriy 


stays out all day and it 
ught, winter and summer, 

1 consequently it must be 
erial which is proof against 


weatherproof material .and 


finish 


for 


Ing 


Co 


the 
made 


one of the para- 
increasing success 
by the A. D. Jos- 
of Manistee, Mich 

4 rust- 


1can Molybdenum iron 


ind 99 per cent pure rolled 
Joslin 


sign combines 


eathe rprool 


the 
All 


materials 


sign except the aluminum are 
zed and covered with three 


Pon 


crews i 
ibly being 
+} 

name | 
with thr 


t 
cts the sign 
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Di 
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This weather- 
against the 
yntracts with the 
tures and is also 
cking There 
the Joslin sign, 
ocked by one 
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} } back- 

yf gen- 





THE JOSLIN FOUR-WAY STREET SIGN 
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RACKSON LOADERS and SHOVELS yield a greater 

production out of a day’s work. With eager, irre- 
sistable power they attack the toughest jobs... ex- 
cavating building grades, backfilling, bulldozing, sub- 
grading, or leveling . . . digging, loading and moving 
greater yardage ... incidentally replacing hand labor 
and horses and cutting payrolls. 


Powered by the Trackson McCormick-Deering crawler- 
tractor they continue when other equipment would be 
mired. Time, season, weather or ground ccnditions do 
not retard their perfect, limitless performance. 


Low-lift Shovel High-liftt Loader Industrial Crane 
Lifts 14 yard 3% feet. Ex- Lifts ‘y yard 7'4 feet. Loads Lifts up to 3,000 pounds 914 feet. 
cavates from 100 to 160 yards 100 to 180 yards per work- Ideal for economical handling 
per working day. ing day. of unwieldy weights. 


We would like to send you full details regarding these labor-savers. 


Jrackson Compan 


FULL CRAWLERS AND TRACTOR npan 
S18 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE , WIS. 


Mention Taz Ameznitcan Crry—it helps. 
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THE 


mith Trailer Corporation Takes 
ver Watson Business 
The Smith Trailer Corporation, 2611- 
339 Lodi Street, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
nounced that it has purchased the trac- 
gs, blueprints, patterns and templates for 
e Watson bottom-dump tractor wagon 
rmerly manufactured by the Rex-Wat- 
yn Corporation, of Canastota, N. Y. It 
ill continue the sale and manufactur: 
like wagons to be known as the Smith 
railers. Models R-3 and R-6 will be 
equipped with wheels, and in addition 
there will be built Models C-7 and C-10 
equipped with crawler wheels. Rated 
capacities of Models R-3 and R-6 are 3 
ind 6 yards, respectively, and of Models 
C-7 and C-10, 7 and 10 yards, respectively. 
Harold P. Bentley, Production Manager, 
formerly connected with the Watson Cor- 
poration, will be in charge of production, 
ind R. Shaw Goldthwait, also formerly 
with the Watson Corporation, as Sales 
Manager, will direct the sales in the new 
corporation. 


A New Fire-Pump 

The new Type Cl and C3 Barton por- 
table fire pumps made by the American 
Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
have placed adequate fire protection with- 
in the reach of every community. This 
equipment embodies new and patented 
features. It is equipment that drives di- 
rect from the truck or car motor on which 
the pump is mounted, it is automatically 
primed, delivers two fire-streams at pres- 
sures as high as 200 pounds, and handles 
water containing sand, mud or cinders 
without danger of operating-trouble. 

The pump is attached to the front of 
the truck or car frame and is driven direct 
by the motor crankshaft through a pat- 
ented power take-off connection. There is 
no chain or belt, the power take-off pro- 
viding a positive drive without power loss. 
The road clearance of the pump installed 





FRONT VIEW OF THE NEW 
BARTON FIRE PUMP 
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is greater than that of the front axle, so 
that the outfit does not interfere with driv- 
ing In any way nor with starting the en- 
gine by hand or with the starter. 

A hand lever operating a combination 
friction and dog clutch starts or stops the 
pump when the engine is running. The 
pump-shaft is set above the center line of 
the engine and is ope rated by a set ol 
gears from the main drive-shaft below 
This enables the pump to run at approxi- 
mately twice the speed of the car engine 
permitting the delivery of maximum water 
it maximum pressure without speeding 
the engine beyond its safe limit 

The gears are fully enclosed and operate 
in a bath of oil. The gear-box is water- 
cooled from the pump, insuring satisfae- 
tory lubrication 








THE GAMEWELL DIAPHONE 


A Distinctive Fire-Alarm 

Since the first volunteer fire department 
was organized, there has always been a 
need for satisfactory public alarms. In 
the old days a steel railroad tire was 
pounded furiously with a sledge hammer 
Then church bells, steam gongs and air 
whistles were used, and now there is the 
Diaphone manufactured by the Gamewell 
Co., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. The 
Diaphone was first developed for use on 
lighthouses and other dangerous seaport 
points. The distance that it can be heard 
on land varies with the topography of the 
country. The Diaphone sounds a defi- 
nite number which gives the location of 
the fire. so that certain of the volunteer 
firemen can go directly to it. 

Many cities are using the Diaphone be- 
cause the plant on which the fire whistl 
was located does not have the steam av uil- 
ible day and night, Sundays and holidays 
The signal is operated by compressed alt 
aad no steam is required. One hundred 
eubic feet of compre ssed ir will prod ict 
a volume of sound with a Dia- 


phone that can be equaled 


OS 1a9 
the necessary piping. Power for running 
the motor compressor may be supplied by 
the electric light or trolley company or 
other source of power This signal can 
be used whether or not fire-alarm boxes 
re installed. In cities with such a system 
the Diaphone is connected directly to the 
fire-alarm circuit If there is no box svys- 
tem, the signal can be operated by a trans- 

tter box located in some convenient 
place The town or city is divided into 
sections and a number given for each se¢ 
tion. When the alarm comes in, the num- 
er wheel 1 esel that district is 
laced on tl nstuitter and tl roper 

The Type B Diaphone has been used 
vy nine years as a fire-alarm, and hun- 
dreds are in service throughout the coun- 
try It has a carrying power that is more 
than sufficient for the average city. Cer- 
tain cities, however, with peculiar local 
conditions, need an even louder sound 
ind the [ype ( has been developed for 
these cities It is operated on the same 
principle as the Type B, but the horn has 
twice the capacity and the air reservoirs 
motor compressor, pressure reducer, auxil- 
lary reservoir, et¢ ire correspondingly 
larger 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Official 
Goes to Chicago Office 

L. A. Ferguson, who for the past ten 
vears has been factory Sales Manager of 
the Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich., on September 1 withdrew from 
his duties at the manufacturing plant to 
issume charge of the company’s branch 
office at 413 West Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill 
ment the sales territory of the Chicago 
branch is to be considerably enlarged to 
include the states of Indiana lennesses 
Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and eastern Kansas and 


Nebraska 


Under Mr. Ferguson’s manage- 


A New Portable Tool Box 

A portable tool box mounted on a 2- 
wheel trailer has recently been produced 
bv Littleford Bros., 500 East Pearl Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a convenient unit 


for transporting tools from place t 


0 place 





storage 18 necessary 
The box 1 15 inches wide, 8 feet long, 
20 inches high at the sides and 25 inches 
hi it the center. A large shelf running 
igh the center the full length of the 
be rovides convenient place for small 
tools and equipment Both covers ar 


hinged and equipped for padlocking 

The box is mounted on the Littleford 
standard 2'%-ton trailer chassis, which is 
built for high speed traveling. The wh: 
have 32 x 5-inch solid rubber tires and 
ride on Timken roller bearing 

. 





only by five or six hundred f= 





cubic feet of compressed air 
when an ordinary air whistle 
is used. 

The horn is placed on or 
near the roof. The motor 
compressor and compressed 
air reservoirs are usually lo- 
cated in the basement, and 
connected with the horn by 





THE NEW LITTLEFORD TOOL BOX 





THE AMERICAN Cr 





Milwaukee Uses 


Here are three Heil Hydro Hoists and Heil 
Asphalt Bodies mounted on Sterling trucks 
used by the City of Milwaukee for building 
streets. Heil Hydro Hoists meet the re- 
quirements of progressive cities which de- 
mand unfailing reliability and guaranteed 
performance from their equipment. They 
are the fastest hoists on the market and the 


1242-60 26th Avenue 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THe HEIL co. 


HEIL Equipment 


only hoists sold under a written two-year 
guarantee. Heil Bodies are sturdily built 
to give many years of service and can be 
mounted on any make or model truck. In 
the illustration note the high dumping angle 
and excellent ground clearance. Write for 
complete information. 


Manufacturers of 


BODIES, HOISTS, TANKS 











RUSSELL 42 GIANT 
ELEVATING GRADER 
Weight 12300 Pounds-42 Inch Belt 


expected of Russell and with unfailing energy and foresight 
ya t ma Dp wit these expectat s always mect 














tr demand for greater and better 
very ding and road maintenance. 
x Russell “42 Giant’ Elevating Grader we have exceeded all expe 
: We have built far be 1 any h ie passtbie. The **42 
tise y the best Elevating Grader Ru built and this carries 
a bie meaning with the thousands of expert, constructive American Road 
ders 
un now load three wagons with the “42 Giant” against 
e wit ther elevating graders—a real proof of capacity 
sent free and postpaid 


Russel ore Mig. Co. 


Fact rd General Of Minn 


Warehouses 
in all princi- 


pal cities 


THE LAST WORD IN ROAD MACHINE CONSTRUCTION 


Mention Tue American City 





ALIQIN 


MACHINERY 
FOR SERVICE 


E-Z LIFT ONE MAN 
MOTOR GRADERS 


For use with McCormick-Deering, Fordson, 
Cletrac, Caterpillar or Twin City Tractors. 
Write for new fully illustrated catalog 


THE GALION IRON WORKS & MFG. COMPANY 
GALION, OHIO 







An ideal machine for 
street and park mainte- 
nance, 











it helps. 








